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KEPORT 



OF 



THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 



War Department, 

Washington^ D. C.^ January -J, 1908. 
To the President : 

I have the honor to submit the following report of operations of 

this Department for the past year : 

THE ARMY. 

On the 12th of December, 1906, the date of the last annual report, 
the Army of the United States, according to the latest reports which 
had been received from the military departments (October 15, 1906), 
consisted of 3,709 officers and 54,659 enlisted men, a total of 58,368. 
In addition there were in the service 3,177 men of the Hospital Corps, 
excluded by the act of March 1, 1887, from classification as part of 
the enlisted force of the Army. There were also in the service 25 
officers and 554 enlisted men of the Porto Rico Regiment and 116 
officers and 5,013 enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts. 
At the date of the last reports received from the military depart- 
AetBAi itrength / n^^i^ts (October 15, 1907) the actual strength of the 
•Bd dutribauoB. Regular Army was 3,750 officers and 50,190 enlisted 
men, a total of 53,940, distributed as follows : 



Oeogiaphioal distrlbatkm. 

Id the United States , 

In Alaska 

Intbe Philippines , 

InPorto]Rloo 

InCaba 

In Hawaii , 

Troops en route and ofOoers at other foreign stations 
Total 



Officers. 



3,825 
53 

688 
3 

376 
13 
94 



Bollsted 
men. 



81,637 

970 

13,091 

6 

4,183 

196 

1,108 



Total. 



3,750 , 50,190 



34,363 

1,023 

13,770 

9 

4,458 

308 

1^3W 

^040 
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The distribution among the different branches of the service was 
as follows: 



BnmobM of nrrlee. 



Qenenloffloen 

Staff ooiiw and depftrtmento. 

Knghwera 

CaTalzy 

Field ArtlUery 

Coait ArtlUeryCoips 

Infantry 

Mlaoellaneona. • 

Total 



OlBoan* 



Enlisted 



22 
MO 
171 
748 
188 
606 
1,460 



2,280 
1,060 

10^806 
2,880 
0,616 

20,063 
8,608 



8,760: 60,180 



TotaL 



22 

2,019 

1,260 

11,664 

8,048 

10,022 

21,618 

8,608 



68,040 



This is a total net decrease of the Regular Army during the year of 
4,428. 

These figures do not include 3,400 men of the Hospital Corps, 
who, under the act of March 1, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 435), are not to 
be counted as part of the enlisted strength of the Regular Army. 

There were also in the service 24 officers and 572 enlisted men of 
the Porto Rico Regiment and 116 officers and 4,346 enlisted men of 
the Philippine Scouts. This is a net increase of 17 in the Porto 
Rico Regiment and a net decrease of 667 in the Philippine Scouts. 

Including the Hospital Corps, Porto Rico Regiment, and Philip- 
pine Scouts with the Regular Army, there was a total net decrease 
from last year of 4,855. 

At the date of the last annual report the maximum authorized 
strength of the Regular Army (exdusiye of the Hospital Corps), as 

provided by law and fixed by Executive order 
made in pursuance of law, was 3,869 officers and 
62,489 enlisted men. 

The present authorized maximum strength is 3,997 officers and 
69,861 enlisted men. This increase of 128 officers and 7,372 enlisted 
men results in the main from the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved January 26, 1907, providing for reorganizing and increas- 
ing the efficiency of the artUlery arm of the service. 

This statement of the present authorized strength does not include 
the 31 officers and 574 enlisted men in the Porto Rico Provisional 
Regiment, the 116 officers and 6,208 enlisted men of the Philippine 
Scouts, nor the Hospital Corps, which has an average strength of 
about 3,300 men. Under the law the Hospital Coips is not to be 
counted as part of the enlisted strength of the Army. 
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The authorized enlisted strength of the military establishment 
(exclusive of the Hospital Corps) at the present date is shown by 
branches of service in the following table: 



Braiudies of service. 



•Coips of Engineers. 

Cavalry 

Field Artillery 

Coast Artillery Corps 

Infantry 

Signal Corps 

Ordnance Department 

Post commissary-eergeants 

Post quartermaster^sergeants 

United States Military Academy detachment. 

Indian scouts 

ICisoellaneous 



Authorized 
enlisted 
strength 

Oct. 15, 1007. 



2,002 

13,1M 

5,240 

10,321 

25,600 

1,213 

700 

200 

200 

440 

70 

1,020 



Total Regular Army 60,861 

Porto Rico Provisional Regiment ! 574 

Philippine Scouts I 5,208 



Aggregate. 



75,643 



OFFICERS. 

On June 30, 1907, there were 3,656 commissioned officers of the 
Begular Army. Of these 900 (including 55 chaplains) were general 
officers or officers of the staff corps and departments, and 2,756 be- 
longed to the line. 

Of the general and staff officers 779 were present for duty, 16 
were absent sick, 37 on leave, and 68 on detached duty. Of the line 
officers 2,008 were present for duty, 32 were absent sick, 101 on leave, 
614 on detached duty, and 1 in arrest. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that at the close of the fiscal 
year 13.45 per cent of the general and staff officers and 27.14 per 
cent of the line officers were absent from their regular duties. At the 
close of the preceding fiscal year 12.60 per cent of the general and 
staff officers and 27.45 per cent of the line officers were so absent. 
This shows that the relative number of general and staff officers 
absent from their commands is somewhat larger, and the relative 
number of line officers slightly less, than at the close of the preceding 
year. In this connection it is proper to remark, however, that the 
percentage of absentees on June 30, 1906, included officers on gradu- 
ating leave, but that the percentages on June 30, 1907, include none 
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on graduating leave, because the graduates had not been assigned 

to branches of 'the service or appointed on that date. If they were 

included as on graduating leave the percentages of absentees, both of 

the line and of the staflF, would be larger for June 30, 1907, than for 

June 30, 1906. 
The following table shows the character of duty performed by the 

Deuehed offieen. 682 officers on detached service and the number en- 
gaged in each particular duty and their branches of 
service: 



Duty. 


General 

oflloers 

andofB- 

oersof 

staff corps 

and de- 
partments. 


Cavalry. 


Field 
ArtUlery. 


Coast 

Artillery 

Corps. 


Infantry. 


TotaL 


Th« n^iTiflrfti BtAfT 


7 


10 

2 

26 

20 

29 


3 


6 


16 


42 


With the General Staff 


2 


Reomitiiig servioe 




5 

7 

4 
10 

2 


13 
13 


47 
22 

43 


91 


United States MiUtary Academy 

Infantry and Cavalry School and Staff 
Collese. Fort Leavenworth 


11 
8 


73 

84 


Artillery School, Fort Monroe. 


39 


49 


Cavalry and Li^t Artillery School, 
Fort Riley 




11 




13 


School of Submarine Defense, Fort 
Totten 




14 




14 


School of Musketry, Presidio of Mon- 
terey 




3 




10 


13 




13 






13 


At schools in Europe 


3 

16 
15 
3 
6 
2 
3 








3 


Instructors at State educational insti- 
tutions 




1 
3 


4 
1 


35 

10 

11 

5 


56 


A *ds-d*M?amp . ^ . . . x . ^ 




29 


With Philippine government 




14 


With provisional government in Cuba. . 
With Tfthmfan Canal Commission 


9 

10 

1 


1 


1 
1 

1 


21 
13 


Military attach^ 


1 


4 
3 
16 
5 
2 


10 


With Porto Rico Provisional Reginksnt. 


3 


With Philippine Scouts 




4 
2 

8 






20 


Acting judge-advocates 








7 


With Quartermaster's Department .... 








10 


Assistants to Chief of Artillery 






6 
2 


6 


Acting inspectors-generaL 




1 






3 


In bureaus of War Department 






1 

15 
6 


1 


At department headquarters 


. 


7 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 




2 


24 


On transport service 






9 


Superintendent Carlisle Indian School . . 








1 


At the mfiitary prisons . 


1 




2 


8 


13 


Indian agent 




1 


With militia 








3 


7 


Member of Ordnance Board 






1 


1 










2 


2 


Member of Lisht-House Board 


1 
2 








1 


Ofltoe Engineer Conmiissioner, District 
ofCaiambU 




1 
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Duty. 



Superintendent State, War, and Navy 
BuUdlng 

Progressive military map work 

A ssistan t s to Superintendent Publlo 
Buildings and Grounds 

At War College 

In ohaige of Indian prisoners 

At Jamestown Exposition 

With Signal Corps 

Superintendent Yellowstone National 
park. 

Special duty abroad 



General 

oflloera 

andoffi- 

oenof 

staff corps 

and de- 
partments. 



CftVftlrv I ^^^ 
cavalry. ^rtiUery. 



2 
6 
3 

1 



3 



Total. 



68 



192 



37 



Coast 

ArtiUery 

Corps. 



Infantry. 



TotaL 



3 
4 



110 



275 



1 
4 

2 
11 
2 
fi 
2 

1 
S 



It is apparent from an examination of this table that these de- 
tached officers are all usefully employed. Grenerally their work is 
of a military character, and in the very few cases where this is not so 
there can be no doubt that the duty performed is of the utmost im- 
portance and could not well be dispensed with. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that the absence of such a large number of officers from 
their commands is not without its bad eflfect upon the discipline and 
'efficiency of the Army. The number of officers absent from their 
conmiands has increased during the fiscal year. On June 30, 1906, 
6.80 per cent of the general officers and officers of the staflf corps and 
departments and 20.16 per cent of the line officers were absent on 
detached service. On June 30, 1907, those percentages were 7.56 for 
general and staflf officers and 22.28 for line officers. 

The seriousness of this situation is such that a majority of the 
commanding generals of military departments comment upon this 
undesirable condition of aflfairs in their annual reports for 1907. 
In a general way the remedies suggested by them are broadly in the 
direction of an increase in the total number of officers for the service, 
rather than a reduction in the number of places that must necessarily 
be filled by detaching officers from their commands for a longer or 
shorter period. 

It is apparent from an analysis of the figures given in this report 
ahd in reports of preceding years that the great bulk of absenteeism 
of officers from their usual military duties with their commands 
results from detailing officers for recruiting duty and for duty in con- 
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nection with the extensive system of military education that is being 
carried on both in the Army and in the several States at institutions 
of learning and with the militia forces. It goes without saying that 
many officers must always be needed for recruiting service; it is 
equally certain that the nimiber of officers engaged in work of an 
educational character, either as students or instructors, can never be 
materially reduced without serious impairment of the efficiency of the 
Army and the militia. 

These facts are incontrovertible and the statements made are but 
repetitions in substance of what has been said in annual reports for 
several years past. In my judgment it will be the wisest sort of econ- 
omy for the nation to recognize the situation and to provide addi- 
tional officers to meet a condition which is fast becoming a menace, 
for I can not but feel that it has a very decided, if not direct, bearing 
upon the failure of men to reenlist in the Army and upon desertions. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the more constant presence of 
company officers with the organizations to which they belong, and 
whose military training, discipline, and general welfare it is their 
legitimate function to maintain, would, next to increased pay, prove 
one of the most potent factors for promoting contentment among the 
enlisted men of their commands. 

The matter has been given very careful consideration by the War 
Department General Staff, and the subject-matter is very clearly and 
comprehensively discussed in a letter of the Chief of Staff which 
accompanies this report, marked Appendix A, and in which reasons 
are presented for an addition of 612 officers to the number already 
authorized for the Army. I cordially concur in the recommendations 
of this letter. 

During the fiscal year ended Jime 30, 1907, 165 second lieutenants 

were added to the Army, 110 of them being appointed 

Second lleiteaaBtt. o rr 

from the Military Academy, 27 from enlisted men 
of the Army, and 18 from civil life. 

These appointments left 98 vacancies in the line of the Army on 
July 1, 1907—3 in the cavalry, 20 in the Field Artillery, 51 in the 
Coast Artillery, and 24 in the Infantry. These vacancies are to be 
filled as follows: 

1. By enlisted men in the Army. 

2. By not to exceed six honor graduates of the class of 1907 of the 
jnstjtutions of learning to which officers of the Army are detailed as 
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professors of military science and tactics and whose students have 
exhibited the greatest proficiency in miUtary training and knowledge. 

8. Vacancies remaining after provision shall have been made for 
the appointment of enlisted men and honor graduates who have suc- 
cessfully passed the prescribed examinations may be filled by the ap- 
pointment, after competitive examination, of such candidates as may 
be designated by the President for examination. 

To fill these 98 vacancies, 14 enlisted men of the Army, 4 honor 
graduates of civil educational institutions at which officers of the 
Army are detailed as professors of military science and tactics, and 
95 civilians, making a total of 113 competing candidates for exami- 
nation, were ordered or designated for examination by a board of 
officers at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., September 24, 1907. One honor 
graduate and 38 of the civilians failed to report and 1 of the civilian 
candidates who reported withdrew from the examination, and 11 
other civilian candidates either declined to appear or were found to 
be ineligible, imder the regulations, for examination. 

During the fiscal year ended Jime 30, 1907, 617 officers were exam- 
ined for promotion, as against 846 in 1906 and 156 in 1905, and 6 

were reexamined. On the first examination 578 were 
•ff offleen for pro- found qualified; 20 were found professionally or 



morally disqualified and, with the exception of 1 
who resigned before the order of suspension went into eflFect, were 
suspended for one year; and 19 were found physically disqualified 
and were retired with the next higher grade. 

Of the 6 reexamined after suspension, 4 were found qualified for 
promotion and 2 were foimd professionally disqualified and were 
honorably discharged. 

On Jime 80, 1907, there were 939 officers on the retired list, 82 hav- 
ing been retired during the fiscal year — an increase of 2 over the pre- 
ceding year. Of this number, 43 were retired for 

Retired offleen. i. ,. -^ i 

disability ; 20 on their own application ; 17 by opera- 
tion of law, having reached the age limit, and 2 were retired under 
special acts of Congress. Of the 20 who were retired on their own 
application, 11 had been in the service over forty years and 9 had had 
over thirty years' service. 

During the year 9 officers — 8 colonels and 1 captain — were advanced 
one grade on the retired list under the provisions of the act of April 

9176— WAB 1907— VOL 1 2 
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23, 1904. During the preceding year 14 colonels, 2 lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 4 majors, and 2 captains were so advanced under this law. 

Under the act of Congress authorizing the Secretary of War to de- 
tail retired officers, with their consent, to certain specified duties, 82 
retired officers were on active duty at the close of the fiscal year. Of 
this number 30 were instructors at educational institutions, 20 were 
detailed with the State militia, 26 were on recruiting service, 3 were 
on duty as officers of the Soldiers' Home, Washington, D. C, and 3 
were stationed in Cuba. 

ENLISTED MEN. 

The total nimiber of enlistments in the Army during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1907 (exclusive of the Hospital Corps and 

Philippine Scouts), was 20,410. Of this number, 
7,384 were reenlistments and 13,026 were original en- 
listments. The percentage of native-bom (white and colored) among 
the original enlistments was 86. The corresponding figures for the 
preceding fiscal year (1906) are as follows: Total enlistments, 
24,083, of which 8,849 were reenlistments and 15,234 were original 
enlistments, the percentage of native-bom among the original enlist- 
ments being 89. 

Of the 20,410 accepted applicants, 17,313 were native bom, 2,586 
were of foreign birth, 32 were Indians, 10 were bom in the Philip- 
pine Islands (reenlisted for band musicians), and 469 were bom in 
Porto Rico. 

Of the 20,410 accepted applicants, 18,390 were white, 1,509 were 
colored, 32 were Indians, 469 were Porto Ricans, and 10 were Fil- 
ipinos. Nineteen thousand two hundred and twenty-five were en- 
listed for thaline of the Army, 718 for the staflF departments, and 467 
for the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry. 

In making these 19,692 enlistments for the line of the Army and 
the Porto Rico regiment, the recmiting officers examined 75,862 men, 
of whom 56,170, or about 74 per cent of the whole number, were 
rejected as lacking in either mental, moral, or physical qualifications. 
Of the applicants for enlistment in the line, 1,580 were rejected as 
aliens and 2,880 as illiterate. 

During the fiscal year 1907, 515 Filipinos were enlisted for the 

Philippine Scouts, as compared with 591 during the preceding fiscal 

year. As required by the law authorizing their enlistment, they were 

all natives of the Philippine Islands. Of the total number, 389 were 

original enlistments and 126 were reenlistments. 
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The number of men enlisted for the Hospital Corps during the 
year was 706, of whom 576 were native born and 130 were of foreign 
birth. . Six hundred and sixty-eight were white and 38 were colored. 
The original enlistments numbered 333 and the reenKstments 373. 

Of the 19,225 enlistments for the line of the Army, 9,998 were made 
at general depots ; 3,575 at depot posts ; 3,994 at military posts other 
than depot posts; 526 in the field, and 1,132 at general recruiting 
stations, most of which were made prior to commencing operations 
under War Department Circular No. 41 of July 26, 1906, which 
directed the discontinuance of enlistments and reenlistments at gen- 
eral recruiting stations, except the reenlistment of members of re- 
cruiting parties at such stations. 

Including the Hospital Corps and the Philippine Scouts the ag- 
gregate of all the enlistments and reenlistments for the Army during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, was 21,631. 

It has been found impossible to secure the full number of enlisted 
men for the Army that is authorized by law and Executive order 

EMraitMeBt of tte ^^^^ ^^ pursuauce of law. The results in this 
^«y- respect were not as satisfactory for the past fiscal 

year as they were for the year preceding, although increased eflFort 
was made to that end and every practicable method that could be de- 
vised was resorted to. Notwithstanding all these efforts it was found 
impossible wholly to make good the losses occurring so as to maintain 
the enlisted strength of the Army as heretofore authorized, to say 
nothing of increasing that strength to the limit authorized for the 
increase of the artill^ branch of the service. The present enlisted 
strength of the Army is 50,190 enlisted men, while the authorized 
strength is 69,861 enlisted men ; and although the Department, by the 
most strenuous efforts, has succeeded in raising the average monthly 
number of enlistments and reenlistments beyond the monthly average 
of the preceding year, this increased average, even if kept up, will 
not be sufficient to maintain the Army at its present enlisted strength, 
which, as shown above, is less than 72 per cent of the maximum au- 
thorized strength. 

While many reasons have been advanced for the difficulty exper- 
ienced in recruiting, I think a sufficient reason is to be found in the 
inadequacy of the pay. 

While there is always more or less difficulty in securing the enlist- 
ment of soldiers in time of peace, this difficulty is of <»\vrsfc. \ss»55c^ 
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augmented in periods of great and widespread prosperity. When 
the supply of mere laborers is not equal to the demand for them, 
although the wages offered range from $1.75 to $2.50 or more a day, 
it is not strange that men do not care to enlist in the Army at $18 a 
month. Although their real compensation is much more than this, 
because they are well housed and fed and clothed and receive med- 
ical and dental services in addition, still the life is full of hard work 
with the drills and practice marches and fatigue duty that are essen- 
tial to the proper training of a soldier and inseparable from the main- 
tenance of an army post in good condition ; and there is of course a 
far greater degree of discipline required than is usually found in civil 
employment. At small and isolated posts the monotony of the routine 
naturally becomes accentuated and the soldier^s life correspondingly 
becomes less attractive. 

With the present rates of pay it is especially difficult to keep the 
ranks of the Coast Artillery full. This service requires for its proper 
performance a high degree of mechanical skill, and the training 
necessary to develop the men leads to their acquisition of a consider- 
able knowledge of electricity and a skill in assembling and manipula- 
ting various kinds of electrical apparatus in general use in the com- 
mercial world. The result is that by the time these men have served 
one enlistment they have attained a proficiency which commands a 
very much higher remuneration in civil employment than it does in 
the army, and they do not reenlist. I think it is quite probable that 
an increase in the pay of enlisted men,' including considerable addi- 
tional inducement for men to reenlist and such reasonable increase 
in the pay of noncommissioned officers as would stimulate men to re- 
main in the service and to qualify themselves for these higher posi- 
tions, would have a markedly beneficial effect upon the recruitment 

of the Army. 

I earnestly recommend that the same system be made to apply to 
the fixing of the pay of the- enlisted men and of the noncommissioned 
officers that now obtains in respect to the Navy, so that the President 
may fix the rates of pay within defined limits. This would enable 
the President to classify enlisted men according to length of service 
and meritorious ser\4ce and vary their pay accordingly, and also to 
make a large proportionate advance in the pay of noncommissioned 
officers, which would secure them as permanent members of the Army. 
Such resuhs would make much for better dicipline and higher effi- 
cj'enay. 
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A great deal of consideration has been given to the matter of the 
compensation of the enlisted men and its effect upon recruitment, de- 
sertions, and the efficiency of the service. I attach hereto, marked 
Appendix B, a study of the subject made by the General Staff, which 
is clear, complete, and in every way satisfactory. 

Another measure that would undoubtedly secure greater con- 
ctoMni B«rTiM tentment in the line of the Army and reduce de- 
''*' sertions is the establishment of a general serv- 

ice corps, for duty as wagon masters, engineers, firemen, overseers, 
teamsters, packers, carpenters, blacksmiths, laborers, clerks, etc 
This class of work is now performed in part by civilian employees 
and in part by soldiers detailed on extra and special duty. Under 
present conditions there must, always be a large number of soldiers 
detached from their companies for work of this kind. If they are 
given extra pay for it, it encourages them to seek duty other than that 
for "Which they were primarily enlisted. If they are not paid extra 
for this class of work, they are dissatisfied at being employed upon 
work for which they did not enlist and at wages which are much less 
than like services would command in civil employment ; and in either 
event the organizations to which they belong are depleted of their 
proper strength and the soldiers deprived of the military training 
which was the main purpose of their enlistment. Under present con- 
ditions it is possible that a private with only a few months' service to 
his credit may secure a detail for extra duty which will give him 
more pay than his first sergeant, although the latter may be a trained 
soldier of many years' service. The veteran first sergeant is an inval- 
uable factor in securing and maintaining the discipline and efficiency 
of a company organization, and as a noncommissioned officer has a 
unique and peculiar status among enlisted men. The conditions that 
have been described do not conduce to the perpetuation of his kind, 
nor do they make for the best interests of either noncommissioned 
officer or private. 

After careful consideration and study by the Greneral Staff a 
measure for the organization of an enlisted service corps for the 
supply departments was recommended to the last Congress, and bills 
were introduced in both Houses of Congress (Senate 3926 and House 
13384). These bills provided for an enlisted force not exceeding 
7,000, to be attached, 6,000 to the Quartermaster's and 1,000 to the 
Subsistence Departments of the Army, to be charged ^\i\v^^^^\NSs^ 
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performed by a large force of civilian employees and enlisted men of 
the line detailed on extra and special duty. The expense of the pro- 
posed measure was estimated at $400,000 per year, after deducting the 
amoimt now paid the extra-duty men, civilian teamsters, and laborers. 

This matter will again be brought to the attention of Congress and 
an attempt made to secure favorable consideration of the measure. 

A noteworthy feature in the recruitment of the Army imder pres- 
ent conditions is the increasing nimibers of men who fail to reenlist 
and of those who leave the Army before the expiration of their term 
of service by purchasing their discharge. Numerous and varied are 
the causes assigned by military authorities for the inability to keep 
the enlisted strength of the Army up to the proper standard. But 
whatever may be the reason for this state of affairs, and for the 
number of desertions, which in any view of the case are far in excess 
of what they ought to be, the figures and facts that have been given 
in the preceding part of this report reveal a situation that is 'ex- 
tremely undesirable and so serious in its ultimate consequences as to 
compel the careful consideration and prompt remedial action that the 
matter merits. The fact can not be disregarded nor explained away 
that for some reason or other the life of the soldier as at present con- 
stituted is not one to attract the best and most desirable class of 
enlisted men. Such a condition is radically wrong and ought speed- 
ily to be remedied. The service should be made so attractive and 
desirable that it will not be difficult to get nor hard to hold the class 
of men the Army needs in its enlisted personnel, and the way to do 
that, in my opinion, is to make service in the Army a life work (as 
it used to be) for those who are adapted to it, by offering suitable 
rewards for proficiency when attained, a greater increase of pay for 
length of service, and by the establishment of conditions that will 
elevate and sustain the self-respect of the enlisted man by making the 
duties of his daily life more those of the soldier — for which object 
he entered the Army — and less those of a laborer, for service as whidi 
he could get much more pay in civil life. 

Our Army is relatively a small one compared with the armies of 
other nations and in proportion to our area, population, and resources. 
The traditional policy of the United States has always been against 
the maintenance of a large standing army and probably always will 
be ; but our interests and our necessities demand that the Army shall 
always be of the hi^fhest standard and of the greatest effectiveness 
possible for its size. We can afford to have tV\\a so •, ^-^ e.-aiv ivot afford 
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to have it otherwise. To that end the Army now needs more officers, 
both in the line and in the staff, and it needs more enlisted men ; and 
it is imperative that both officers and enlisted men should be a care- 
fully selected force, and that they should be at all times in prime con- 
dition, mentally and physically, for active service. To accomplish 
this and constantly to keep the best class of men in the Army requires 
adequate pay, a steady flow of promotion for efficiency, and a fair 
degree of elimination by retirement or otherwise as the circumstances 
may call for. Individual cases of enthusiasm, intelligent effort, and 
hard work without sufficient compensation or other adequate recogni- 
tion are to-be found in every vocation, and fortimately are not rare in 
our Army; but to secure these en masse requires, as inducements to 
preparation and performance, the just rewards of labor of a character 
similar to those which I have indicated above. 

LOSSES. 

The following statement shows the losses from all causes in the 
Army, including the Porto Rico Regiment and the Philippine Scouts, 
during the year ended June 30, 1907 : 

BEGULAB ABMT. 

Officers: 

KUled in action or died of wounds, disease, etc 14 

Resigned or discliarged 39 

Dismissed 3 

Deserted 1 

Retired 82 

139 

Bnllsted men : 

Killed in action or died of wounds, disease, etc 358 

Discliarged upon expiration of term of serrice 12, 816 

Discharged for disability, by sentence of court-martial, or by 

order 8,217 

Deserted 4, 622 

Retired 258 

26,171 

Total 26,310 

Wounded : 33 enlisted men. 

POBTO BICO PBOVISIONAL BEGIMBNT. 

Officers : 

Resigned or discharged 1 

Enlisted men : 

Killed in action or died of wounds, disease, etc 6 

Discharged upon expiration of term of service 446 

Discharged for disability, by sentence of court-martial, or 

by order 12 

Deserted 3 

407 



Total ^«^ 
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PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 

Officers: 

Killed in action or died of wounds, disease, etc 2 

Resigned or discharged 9 

Deserted 1 

12 

Enlisted men: 

Killed in action or died of wounds, disease, etc 53 

Discharged upon expiration of term of service 416 

Discharged for disability, by sentence of court-martial* or 

by order 172 

Deserted 7 

G48 

Total eeo 

Wounded : One officer and 4 enlisted men. 

AGGBEGATE. 

Officers : 

Killed in action or died of wounds, disease, etc 16 

Resigned or discharged 49 

Dismissed 3 

Deserted 2 

Retired 82 

152 

Enlisted men : 

Killed in action or died of wounds, disease, etc 417 

Discharged upon expiration of term of service 13,678 

Discharged for disability, by sentence of court-martial, or by 

order 8, 401 

Deserted 4, 532 

Retired 258 

27,286 



27,438 
Wounded : 1 officer and 37 enlisted men. 

HEALTH AND MORTALITY. 

The health of the Army has continued very satisfactory, as shown 
by the following statistics, in all of which the figures given are for 
calendar instead of fiscal years : 

For the American Army proper the number of admissions to sick 
report during the year was 72,071, equal to an admission rate of 
1,276.88, compared with 1,296.97 for the previous year and 1,833.11 
for the septennial period 1898 to 1904. 

There were 358 deaths from all causes, equivalent to a rate of 6.11 
per thousand of strength, compared with 6.28 and 14.62 per thousand, 
the corresponding rates for the previous year and the period 1893 
to 1904, respectively. 

For disability there were 1,523 men discharged, equal to a rate of 
20 per thousand, compared with 25 per thousand for the preceding 
year and 22.81 tor the septennial period 1898 to 1904. 
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The constantly noneffective rate of 49.79 for the year was a slight 
increase compared with 48.93, the noneffective rate for the pre' 
ceding year. 

Venereal diseases were again by far the most important diseases 
affecting the efficiency of the Anny during the year. There were 
constantly on sick report for this class of affections 739 men, equal to 
the loss for the entii:e year of the service of about 11 full companies 
of infantry. 

After venereal diseases in order of admission were malarial fevers, 
the rates for which were materially increased compared with those 
for the previous year. 

As a cause of death tuberculosis again led with a rate of 0.77 per 
thousand, compared with 0.68, the corresponding rate for 1906. 
Typhoid fever was second; the mortality rate for this disease, how- 
ever, showed to advantage compared with the two preceding years. 

Tuberculosis led as a cause of discharge for disability with a rate 
of .3.11 for the year, venereal diseases were second, defects of vision 
third, and organic diseases of the heart fourth. 

There were 229 admissions for gunshot wounds with 65 deaths 
and 2,953 admissions for wounds other than gunshot with 12 deaths. 
Twenty-one enlisted men were killed in action and 78 wounded, of 
whom 5 died as a result of their wounds, and 1 conmiitted suicide. 
Of the killed 16 were by gunshot and 5 by bolo. 

Alaska had the lowest admission and constantly noneffective rates 
and, next to Cuba, the lowest discharge and total loss rates for the 
year. The discharge, death, and total loss rates were lower in Cuba 
than any other country where American troops were serving. The 
United States proper had the highest discharge rate, but, next to 
Cuba, the lowest death rate, and the lowest death rate for disease 
which has been heretofore recorded, 2.84 per thousand. The Philip- 
pine Islands, as usual, had the highest admission, death, and con- 
stantly noneffective rates, and all the rates were a little higher than 
for 1905. The rates for Hawaii were not so good as those for the 
previous year. 

As is generally the case, the rates for admission, discharge, and con- 
stant noneffectiveness were better for colored than for white troops, 
but the death rate among the colored troops was nearly two and a 
half times that of white troops, being greater in almost all classes 
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of diseases, especially so in diseases of the respiratory and circula- 
tory systems. 

The admission rate of 1,316.03 for the year for Filipino trqpps was 
slightly higher than the corresponding rate for the preceding year. 
The death and discharge rates also advanced, while the noneffective 
rate was about the same as for 1905. 

The admission rate among the 544 Porto Kican troops of 1,505.51 
per thousand was slightly higher than that for the previous year, 
the discharge rate was but little more than half that of 1905, while 
the death rate of 16.48 per thousand was three times as great as the 
corresponding rate for the preceding year. 

Barracks and quarters in general have been reported as being in 
good sanitary condition. 

The adoption of an isolation pavilion for the treatment of con- 
tagious diseases, separate from the main hospital, but complete in 
itself, marks a decided advance in hospital construction during the 
year. 

Drainage and sewage disposal at posts remain about the same as 
last year. Some of the biological purification plants have been 
enlarged to meet the wants. of increased gtfrrisons, and an additional 

# 

one has been erected at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 

The McCall incinerator has been adopted as the preferred type to 
gradually replace the Reed trough system for the disposal of excreta 
in the field in permanent and semipermanent camps. 

All sanitary defects at posts have been priMnptly reported, and 
they are corrected as rapidly as means at hand and available funds 
permit. 

IMPROVEMENT OP POSTS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

There are three proposed improvements in the Philippines which 
I urgently recommend to the favorable consideration of Congress and 
for its favorable action. 

The first is the appropriation of about $750,000 for the construc- 
tion of a regimental post at Baguio, in Benguet, the same not to be 
expended until a railway, electric or other, has been constructed 
from Camp No. 1 to Baguio and making complete railroad trans- 
portation between Manila and Baguio. 

The second, the enlargement of the reservation of Fort McKinley, 
near Manila, by the purchase of 6,000 acres for $185,000. 
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The third is an appropriation by Congress for the construction of 
an electric or other railway from Camp Overton, on the north shore 
of Mindanao, to Camp Keithley, on Lake Lanao, in the center of the 
Moro country. 

First. Benguet is a province of northern Luzon, lying in the moun- 
tain ranges just east of the west coast. It is a plateau with an alti- 
tude of more than 5,000 feet. The temperature never rises above 
80® F., and never falls below 40*^. It is a country of pine trees and 

m 

grass. It has as exhilarating an atmosphere as the Adirondacks. It 
is the place of all others for recuperation from tropical ailments. 
A railroad now extends from Manila to Camp No. 1, which is in Bued 
Kiver Canyon and is about 22 miles from Baguio. The Philippine 
Commission has built a fine macadamized road from Camp No. 1 to 
Baguio, over which there is now a heavy traffic of carts, wagons, car- 
riages, and automobiles. Advertisement has been issued by the Phil- 
ippine Commission inviting bids for the acceptance of a concession 
for a railway to be built on this road from Camp No. 1 to Baguio, so 
as to make railway transportation possible from Manila to Baguio. 
This will greatly lower the cost of building materials and of sup- 
plies at Baguio. The civil government of the Philippines has 
assigned and the President has reserved a large tract of land for 
military purposes — large enough for the quarters, driU ground, and 
adjuncts of a full brigade. A post has already been established on 
this tract. A hospital has been built there and quarters for a small 
detachment and a number of officers' quarters. Nothing could be of 
greater aid to the Army than a post like this, to which every regi- 
ment in the islands might be sent during its tour in the Philippines 
for recuperation. The tour of the regiments in the islands might then 
well be lengthened to three years and great economy effected thereby. 
Second. An option was secured on 6,000 acres of land admirably 
adapted for maneuvers immediately adjoining Fort McKinley. That 
post lies within 5 miles of Manila and is now reached by an elec- 
tric railway from the city. The option fixes the price at $182,000, 
which is very low as the land is now assessed. I strongly urge the 
appropriation for the purpose. The land is now held by the Govern- 
ment under a lease with a privilege of purchase that expires in April, 
McKinley is a full brigade post admirably equipped, but the land 
upon which it stands is not of sufficient area. The post buildings 
crowd its limits. 
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Third. Camp Keithley is situate on Lake Lanao, in the Moro 
country in Mindanao. It is the most important post strategically in 
the whole Moro Province and must always be maintained. It is 25 
miles from Camp Overton, a post on the north coast of the island, 
and all supplies have to be hauled by mule team 25 miles. The cost of 
this transportation is very heavy. It has been estimated that an 
electric or steam railway could be built and equipped for what it costs 
to transport supplies for three years, ^nd that after that time the 
saving in the maintenance of the regiment always stationed at Camp 
Keithley would be materially reduced. I recommend the appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for the construction of this railway. Keithley is 
3,000 feet above the sea, is a very healthful post, and if the access to it 
can be improved by a railway, its strategic position in reference not 
only to the Moro country, but to the whole archipelago, is excellent. 

UNFTED STATES MIIirTARr PRISON. 

The reestablishment of the United States military prison at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., "early in 1906, relieved the overcrowded condi-* 
tion of the guardhouses at military posts in the United States, but 
before the end of June, 1906, the military prison had been filled to 
the limit of its capacity. The army appropriation act, approved 
March 2, 1907, provided — 

that hereafter any military prison that the Secretary of War may designate 
for the confinement of general prisoners for whom there is no room at the 
United States military prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., or whom it is 
impracticable to send there, shall be regarded as a branch of the said United 
States military prison and equally with it shall be subject to the laws relating 
thereto, 

and pursuant to this provision of law the military prison at Alcatraz 
Island, Cal., the maximum capacity of which is 319 prisoners, was 
thus designated on March 21, 1907, and a prison guard was estab- 
lished in the same manner as the guard at the Leavenworth military 
prison; the military reservation of Alcatraz Island and the prison 
being designated as the '^ Pacific Branch of the United States mili- 
tary prison." 

On June 30, 1907, there were 1,668 military convicts in custody. 

Of this number 611 were in confinement at military posts; 38 at the 

United States penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. ; 700 at the United 

States military prison, Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; 285 at the Pacific 

branch of the United States military prison at Alcatraz Island, Cal- 
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if omia ; 16 at the Grovemment Hospital for the Insane, Washington, 
D. C; 1 at the (jeneral Hospital, Fort Bayard, N. Mex«, and 17 in 
transit from one place of confinement to another. 

The military prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., is urgently in 
need of reconstruction. The buildings of the prison are very old, 
inadequate, imsanitary, and unsafe. The buildings are now over- 
crowded by more than 700 military convicts who are confined in 
them, and more than 600 other convicts are held at military posts 
because there is no room for them at the prison. These old prison 
buildings are not fireproof and can not be made so. The inflamma- 
ble wooden construction of their interiors is a constant menace to the 
lives of the hundreds of men confined in them and is a perpetual 
source of anxiety to the prison officials and to the War Department. 
It is almost certain that if a fire should once gain headway at the 
prison in the nighttime the loss of life would be very great. It is 
impossible to remodel the buildings so as to make them fireproof, 
and even if this were not attempted they could not be made sanitary 
and equal to the demands upon them with the expenditure of any 
reasonable amount of money. For these reasons it has been decided 
to jisk Congress for authority to reconstruct the prison, utilizing for 
the purpose the labor of the convicts as far as possible, and it is hoped 
that the authority asked for and the appropriation necessary for 
beginning the work may be granted. 

By reconstructing the prison largely by the labor of prisoners, it 
is estimated that the entire cost of the work when completed will not 
exceed $583,000. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENTS. 

In my last annual report reference was made to a proposed change 
in the system of military administration by which the territory of 
the United States is subdivided into geographical divisions and de- 
partments, the object of the contemplated change being to simplify 
administration by bringing the general officers in command of sub- 
divisions of territory into closer relations with the War Department 
at Washington. To this end it was proposed to abolish the four geo- 
graphical divisions into which the United States proper had been 
subdivided for military purposes. 

This object was accomplished by an order that became effective on 
June 30, 1907, which discontinued the military geographical divi- 
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sions in the United States proper and continued the nine existing 
military departments with headquarters and territorial limits un- 
changed, except that the State of Missouri was transferred from the 
Department of Texas to the Department of the Missouri. 

In the Philippine Islands the divisions and departments were con- 
tinued as previously organized, the reasons for making the change in 
the United States not being applicable to the Philippines. 

MILTPARY OPERATIONS. 

During the past year the Army has been employed in the usual 
routine garrison and field work, and has pursued the progresSve 
course of instruction prescribed in the regulations. 

In the Philippines quiet and good order have existed, except on the 
islands of Samar and Leyte, where some local disturbances created 

by the Pulajanes were too widespread and difficult 
" ** for the constabulary to cope with alone and requir- 

ed the assistance of some detachments of the Army to restore order. 
On June 24 last the commanding general of the Philippines Division 
reported that the disturbed conditions there seemed to be over. 

The composition of the Army of Cuban Pacification has not been 
changed since the date of my last annual report. It consists of 4 

Amy of OifeftB squadrous of cavalry, 10 battalions of infantry, 3 
PMsiflesUoa. batteries of Field Artillery, 1 battalion of engineers, 

and a company each of the Hospital and Signal C!orps — ^276 officers 
and 4,437 enlisted men, a total of 4,713. The island of Cuba has been 
free from disturbances and there has been no unusual military 
activity. The conduct of the Army of Cuban Pacification has been 
characterized by self-restraint, good judgment, and sound discretion 
during its service on that Island. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Barry, commanding the Army of Cuban 
Pacification, in his annual report says : 

From the date of arrival in Cuba of the troops constituting this army it has 
been what its name implies — an army of pacification — and no occasion has 
arisoi for resort to force. 

The moral effect of the presence of the troops has been most beneficial and 
their influence material. Though small in numbers, the force has nevertheless 
shown itself everywhere, and has quietly covered every nook and comer of the 
entire Island. 

At the date of my last annual report a band of dissatisfied Ute 
Indians who had left their reservation in Utah had been conducted 
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by the military authorities to Fort Meade, S. Dak, 
•Bce. where they were held awaiting orders as to final dis- 

position^ At a general council of the Cheyenne River Indians held at 
the Cheyenne Agency, S. Dak., April 15, 1907, the question of leasing 
part of their reservation lands to these Ute Indians was considered, 
and, favorable action following, the removal of the band of 393 Ute 
Indians with 600 or more ponies was gradually accomplished, the last 
of them leaving Fort Meade, June 11, 1907, for the Cheyenne River 
Indian Reseration, where arrangements for their future residence 
had been perfected through the Interior Department. 

ADDITIONAL OFFICERS FOR THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

A profound conviction of the importance of the subject makes it 
my duty again to call attention to the inadequate provision which the 
law as it now exists makes for the Medical Department of the Army. 
While much has been done since the Spanish war in the direction 
of enlarging and modernizing our Army, no proper provision has 
yet been made, although the matter has been repeatedly called to the 
attention of Congress, for bringing the Medical Department into a 
condition of strength and effectiveness that would enable it to meet 
the responsibilities and perform the service that would be exacted of 
it in time of war. 

The paramount service which a medical corps renders in modem 
warfare consists largely in sanitary precautions and health measures 
that will reduce the amount of disease among the troops to a mini- 
mum and prevent the effective fighting strength of the army from 
being unnecessarily lessened from this cause. The great importance 
of such service for the Army of the United States in any war in 
which it will ever be engaged can not be too strongly emphasized, 
because in such an event our armies will always consist in the main 
of volunteers, who naturally do not fully realize the immense im- 
portance of safeguarding their health and taking care of their 
physical condition, and if they did, are not trained in the matters 
that are essential for that purpose. 

The failure to make proper and adequate provision for caring for 
the health and comfort of the volunteer forces in time of war — 
and this can only be done by creating a sufficiently large body of 
competent surgeons with military knowledge and training — not only 
needlessly prolongs the struggle and involves the country in expen- 
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ditures of money far in excess of the actual cost of making proper 
provision in advance, but, most deplorable of all, brings anxiety and 
sorrow to households all over the land and condemns many a prom- 
ising youth to unneoessary suffering and possibly to a premature 
grave. 

A bill to promote the efficiency of the Medical Department was 
passed by the Senate at the last session, but having failed to come to 
a vote in the House of Representatives, the Medical Department 
remains with the same defective organization and urgent needs 
described in my last report. 

The want of sufficient inducement in the way of pay and promotion 
caused six young medical officers, among the ablest and most promis- 
ing in the corps, to resign from July 1, 1906, to July 31, 1907. It 
also made it impossible to secure more than ten suitable candidates 
for the last session of the Army Medical School. The result is that 
there are now 23 vacancies in the Medical Department. 

To make up the very inadequate number of Regular medical offi- 
cers, 176 civilian physicians are employed under contract. These 
so-called contract surgeons have but little, if any, military training 
or knowledge of the special duties devolving upon medical officers 
in the field, while the professional qualifications required of them 
are distinctly below those demanded of the Regular medical officer. 
But, at the present time, 55 of our garrisoned posts in the United 
States and Alaska, as compared with 42 last year, are entirely under 
the medical care of contract surgeons; this means that a large pro- 
portion of our troops are deprived of the benefit of the medical 
services to which they are entitled at the hands of our specially 
educated medical personnel. 

It is also worth noting that, as a result of this condition, the 
Government has been put to considerable expense in transferring 
patients to general hospitals and to larger posts, where Regular 
medical officers are stationed. 

The prime importance of scientific sanitation and hygienic 
measures in modem warfare has been repeatedly demonstrated. The 
instrumentality for accomplishing this work can not with safety be 
hastily improvised under the spur of impending necessity. The 
selection of suitable men for the Medical Department and their 
efficient military training is a gradual process which takes years of 
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hard and conscientious work. Under the existing organization it 
would be impossible to prevent a breakdown of the Medical Depart- 
ment in case of war involving the mobilization of volunteer forces, 
nor would it be possible to spare the necessary Regular medical officers 
to apply in these volunteer forces the modem sanitary measures so 
vital to the health and efficiency of troops, without which unnecessary 
suffering is produced and disaster invited. 

Inasmuch as these serious defects in the organization of the Medical 
Department can only be corrected by legislation, and as the matter 
presented is one that can not safely be postponed, it is earnestly urged 
that the bill to promote the efficiency of the Medical Department 
passed by the Senate in each of the last three sessions of Congress 
receive the favorable consideration of Congress during the present 
session. 

SEACOAST DEFENSES. 

During the past fiscal year one 12-inch mortar, three 10-inch guns, 
and 130 rapid-fire guns have been added to the number of guns 
actually available for service in our seacoast defenses, and the status 
on June 30, 1907, of the emplacements at these defenses for which 
Congress has made appropriations is shown in the following table: 



Emplaoements. 


12-inch 
mortars. 


12-inch. 


10-inoh. 


8-inch. 


Rapid- 
fire. 


Completed and tmnn ntrnint^ 


376 


105 


al22 
11 


»94 
5 


«456 


RMd7 for ftrm&iiMnit . ....-,--r ,,.^^,^^^ 


'130 








2 














Total 


376 


105 


133 


90 


587 







• Including original experimental 10-inch carriage. 

* Inctading 26 which have been dismoonted since the war with Spain and 8 ^diich are now tempo- 
rarily mooted. 

e One temporarily. 

< Including 70 O-pounders not requiring permanent emplacements. 

In the construction of these gun and mortar batteries the Engi- 
neer and Ordnance departments of the Army, have cooperated har- 
moniously and effectively, the total number of emplacements pre- 
pared by the Engineer Department being promptly provided with 
armament by the Ordnance Department. Since April 21, 1904, no 
appropriation has been made for the construction of gun and mortar 
batteries. The construction of emplacements which had been begun 
under appropriations made up to that time has continued under the 
original allotment, and as the estimates were accurate the funds on 
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hand will be sufficient to complete them all. The engineer work in- 
volved in the completion of the defenses recommended by the 
National Coast Defense Board appointed by the President January 
81, 1905, is estimated to require $16,052,431. The estimates of appro- 
priations as reo^itly submitted to Congress for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1909, contain an item of $4,247^400 for continuing the work 
of construction of gun and mortar batteries in accordance with the 
present plians. 

DEFENSE OF THE INSULAR POSSESSIONS. 

The first appropriation for the construction of seacoast batteries in 
the insidar possessions was contained in the fortification act approved 
April 21, 1904, and additional appropriations have been made in each 
of the three succeeding years, the aggregate amount appropriated to 
date being $2,360,000. With these appropriations work is being 
prosecuted at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaiian Islands, and Manila and Subig Bay, Philippine Islands. 
The places reconmiended for fortification have all been visited by one 
or more members of the National Coast Defense Board and the suit- 
ability of fortification sites has been carefully studied by the Board, 
and expenditures are being made accordingly. 

The estimate that has been submitted for the construction of bat- 
teries for the fiscal year 1909 is $8,618,000, divided as follows : 

ManUa and Sublg Bay, PWUppine Islands 16,488,000 

Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Islands 1,110,000 

Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 1,020,000 

For arming these batteries, including the manufacture of guns and 
carriages, fire-control installation, and a proportion of ammunition, 
the sum of $4,563,739 has been asked for. 

The first appropriation by Congress for submarine mines in our 
insular possessions was contained in the urgent deficiency appropri- 

Tatfoit iifraMs, ation act for the support of the military and naval 
imiar poMMrion. establishments approved June 8, 1898, which pro- 
vided $150,000 for the torpedo defense of Manila Harbor. An addi- 
tiont^l sum of $200,000 was provided in the Fortification Act of 
March 2, 1907, for submarine mines in our insular possessions. 
This money is now being applied in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Artillery and in conformity with the 
general plan of the National Coast Defense Board. The estimates 
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for the next fiscal year contain an item of $129,000 for continuing this 
work, to be applied at Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands. 



ARMY AND MILmA SBACOAST MANEUVERS. 

It was the intention of the War Department to continue the same 
practical method of instructing Begular troops and organized mili- 
tia in summer encampments that had proved so beneficial last year, 
to and from which camps the troops marched equipped and outfitted 
as for war; but Uie absence of troops in Cuba and at the Jamestown 
Exposition, and the necessary preparations for sending a large part 
of the mobile army in the United States to the Philippines to relieve 
organizations stationed there, left too few troops available for the 
proposed mobilization. It was possible, however, to -detail suitable 
officers and small bodies of Begular troops to cooperate with and 
assist the organized militia with their regular encampments, and 
accordingly this was done whenever requested by the State au- 
thorities. 

There was no combined encampment of all arms of the service with 
the militia this year, but joint army and militia coast-defense exercises 
were held by the C!oast Artillery, which were participated in by mili- 
tia organizations from the seaboard States, as follows : 



Militia organixatioDB participating in exeidses. 

Maine National Guard (24 companies) 

Maaeachiuette National Guard (24 companies) 

Rhode Island National Guard (13 companies) 

Connectioat National Guard (17 comi>anies) 

New York National Guard (31 companies) 

New Jersey National Guard (12 comi>anies) 

Maryland National Guard (11 companies) 

District of Columbia National Guard (12 companies) 

Sooth Carcdina National Guard (10 companies) 

Alabama National Guard (4companies) 

Georgia National Guard (8 companies) 

Florida National Guard (21 companies) 

California National Guard (36 companies) 

Oregon National Guard (7 companies) 

Washington National Guard (11 companies) i. 



Coast Artillery post to which assigned. 



Forts McKinley, Preble, Williams, Loiwtt. 
Forts Banks, Strong, Warren, Andrews, 

Revere. 
Forts Adams and Greble. 
Forts H. G. Wright, Terry, and Mansfield. 
Forts Schuyler, Totten,Wadsworth,Hamilton. 
Fort Hancock. 
Fort Howard. 

Forts Washington and Hunt. 
Fort Moultrie. 
Fort Moultrie. 
Fort Screren. 

Forts Taylor, Dade, De Soto, Pickens, McRee. 
Forts Rosecrans, Miley, Wlnfleld Scott. Baker. 
Forts Stevens and Oohimbia. 
Forts Worden, Flagler, and Caa&y, 



All of the coast States except Delaware, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina, which had made arrangements for their troops to go to the 
Jamestown Exposition, responded favorably to the invitation of tK<^ 
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Department to participate in these joint exercises. Texas wished to 
participate, but owing to the fact that the defenses of Galveston have 
not yet been rehabilitated since the storm of 1900, no coast-defense 
exercises could be held at Galveston, and it was too far to transport 
the Texas troops to San Diego, Cal.^ on the west, or Pensacola, Fla., 
on the east, the nearest places at which exercises were to be held. 

These joint exercises lasted about ten days at each post, beginning 
June 8 and continuing during July, August, and October, the last 
being in the Florida district from October 15 to November 1. The 
aggregate number of the militia participating was 860 officers and 
12,660 men. 

The Chief of Artillery speaks of the excellent spirit, zeal, and de- 
sire to learn coast artillery gun work exhibited by the militia in these 
maneuvers, and regards the exercises as successful beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. Both Regular and militia officers and men 
report that the exercises were in a very high degree interesting and 
instructive. 

One of the main objects of these joint exercises was to encourage 
and foster the creation of a militia coast' artillery force. The present 
number of the regular coast artillery is about sufficient to provide a 
complete manning body for one-half of the guns in our seacoast forti- 
fications, or they can be so disposed as to provide one-half of a 
manning body for all of the guns. It was the idea of General Murray 
to make this latter disposition and to use the militia to provide the 
remaining half of the manning body necessary to operate all the 
guns, and also to use the militia as so-called " artillery supports," 
which are required to protect the land approaches of the batteries 
against attack in the rear by small landing parties from ships that are 
in action against the batteries. 

The plan for the exercises provided that each Regular Coast Artil- 
lery company should be linked for drill and instruction piu'poses 
with a militia company acting as Coast Artillery, and that the officers 
and men of these two linked companies should affiliate as closely as 
possible in all matters pertaining to their duties; each officer and 
each man of the regular companies acting as the coach and tutor of 
the corresponding officer and man of the linked militia company, it 
being the theory that by this policy instruction would be most expe- 
ditiously given and good-fellowship promoted between the Regulars 
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and the militia. From personal visits to artillery districts during 
the period of the exercises, and from personal correspondence and 
reports in the daily press, the Chief of Artillery is led to believe 
that — 

Tbere is good ground to hope tliat from the initlatiye and impetus of these 
joint army and militia coast-defense exercises there may, in course of time, de- 
velop an adequate and efficient Ck)ast Artillery reserve among the militia to 
reenforce the Regular Ck)ast Artillery in time of war and an equally adequate 
and efficient body of Coast Artillery supports to defend the coast batteries 
against land attacks from the rear. 

SMALL ARMS. 

At the request of the Chief of Ordnance a board was convened for 

the purpose of testing revolvers and automatic pistols, in order to 

Beroiren aid aato- determine the most desirable weapon and whether 
naUfl pigtoii. j^ ^j^g sufficiently superior to the service revolver 

to justify adoption. As a result of the tests the board stated its 
belief to be that the advantages of the automatic pistol and the dis- 
advantages of the double-action revolver are such as to require the 
adoption of an automatic pistol if practical certainty of action shall 
be attained. None of the weapons tested was entirely satisfactory 
to the board in this respect, but favorable mention was made of some 
of the automatic pistols that were tested, and it has been determined 
to make a service test of these automatic pistols by furnishing them 
to six troops of cavalry to be used for one year to the exclusion of 
the service revolver. It is expected that the use of automatic pistols 
in the service for a year will furnish such information as will enable 
those interested in furnishing this type of pistol to make such im- 
provements as will meet the objections which the board found to the 
final adoption of any one of the models presented. 

The adoption for the service of a new .30-caliber cartridge having a 
bullet of improved form of head and weighing 150 grains, recom- 
Hodei of 1906 blended by the Chief of Ordnance after much exper- 
Baii Cartridffe. imcutation to ovcrcome the difficulty encountered in 

the development of this cartridge in obtaining a satisfactory length 
of accuracy life for the musket barrel, was approved by the Depart- 
ment October 15, 1906. 

The difficulty referred to was due mainly to the high rate of erosion 
attending the use of the new cartridge. In the early stages of the 
development, the accuracy life of the musket was less than 1.000 
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rounds. The efforts to improve the powder have been rewarded by 
the production of powder the erosive action of which on the bore of 
the musket is so much less than of the powder formerly used that an 
unimpaired accuracy life of 4,500 rounds and a considerable life of 
fair accuracy beyond that point have been obtained with the i^ew 
cartridge — an accuracy which compares favorably with that obtained 
with the model of 1903 ammunition. 

The new cartridge is now being manufactured in quantities at 
Frankford Arsenal, and all the Government rifles have been 
adapted to the new bullet except those in the hands of troops, 
which will be called in as rapidly as practicable for the change. 

MILTTAKY EDUCATION. 

Since October, 1904, the academic board and other officials at West 
Point have been engaged in the work of revising the schedule of 

uaitod sutM Hiu- studies for the United States Military Academy, 
ury ktMdwmj. ipj^^ Military Academy authorities have given seri- 

ous, continued, and painstaking effort to this subject since the date 
above mentioned, and the result of their work is embodied in a report 
recently made, which has been approved by the War Department. 

The revision recommended by them fairly reconciles conflicting 
considerations and interests, and it is believed that it cures defects 
in the existing schedule and meets the present needs of the Academy 
as far as practicable. 

The principal and most radical changes are as follows : 

1. The instruction of the class of new cadets from date of admis- 
sion, March 1, to June 1, in mathematics, English and history, and 
drill. This relieves the pressure upon the subsequent year and also 
permits early elimination of incompetent men. 

2. The change of the course in Spanish to the first class year, and 
a material increase in the time devoted to this subject. So many 
graduates serve in Spanish-speaking countries that the necessity for 
this is evident. 

3. The establishment of a separate department of English and 
history. 

The schedule shows other and minor changes in the length and 
arrangement of courses. 

The work of construction of the Army War Col- 
lege building at Washington Barracks, D. C., 
wAich has )jeen going on for the last four years under the provisions 
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of acts of Congress approved June 30, 1902, and April 23, 1904, is 
now entirely finished, and the accounts have all been settled. The 
total cost of the building was $700,187.04. 

In June, 1907, the building had reached such a stage of completion 
that the personnel and property of the War College were transferred 
from its temporary quarters at 22 Jackson place to its permanent 
home. 

The Army War College is now in the fifth year of its successful 

operation. Its permanent personnel consists of its president and the 

officers of the General Staff assigned to the Third Division, and its 

temporary personnel of selected officers from the Army representing 

the different arms and branches of the service, who are detailed for 

the course, and of naval officers detailed for the same purpose. 
During the past year the course of study and method of conducting 

the work of the college has been the same as heretofore, with such 
broadening of its scope- and other minor changes as were dictated by 
experience. In the restricted quarters which the college has hereto- 
fore occupied it has been impossible to accommodate, without ham-* 
pering the work, more than eleven student officers, in addition to the 
permanent persoijnel and the naval officers detailed to attend the 
courses. The transfer of the War College to its new, building will 
now permit an increase in the number of officers detailed from the 
Army up to 40 or 60. For the present school year, however, it has 
been deemed best to limit the class of student officers to sixteen 
members. 

The policy of having naval officers attend the course of the Army 
War College and officers of the Army attend the course at the Naval 
War College, which has been in operation for the past three years, 
has been continued with satisfaction and advantage to both services. 

KEY WEST BABRACKS. 

In my last annual report I called attention to. an application which 
had been made for permission to £311 in a part of the shallows from 
the shoreline, seaward, in front of the military reservation of Key 
West Barracks, to enable the Florida East Coast Railway Company 
to build its railway terminals and yards on this reclaimed land. 
Although these improvements would seriously interfere with the nse 
of the barracks and quarters of the post, I felt constrained to facili- 
tate in every way the construction of the railway to Key West 
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because of its importance for public purposes, especially strat^c 
purposes. Moreover, the garrison which is maintained for the pur- 
pose of manning the guns located at Fort Taylor on the other dde 
of the reservation, over a mile away, would be much more ad- 
vantageously housed on a site near the guns. Accordingly I recom- 
mended that Congress give me specific authority to consent to the 
use of the foreshore pertaming to the military reservation at Key 
West Barracks by the railway company for the purposes indicated 
and also to make proper provision for the transfer of the post to a 
location more convenient to the fortifications at Fort Taylor. 

The army appropriation act approved March 2, 1907, contained the 
following provisions: 

For the acquisition of land near or adjoining B^ort Taylor, at Key West, 
Florida, one hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as the Secretary 
of War may deem necessary. 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to permit the Florida Bast Ooast 
Railway Company and its successors to make a fill and construct an embank- 
ment upon the submerged lands in front of the existing military reservaticm 
on which now stand the barracks and quarters of the military post at Key 
West, the said fill and embankment to be used by said railway company and its 
assigns for railroad purposes, subject to such conditions and restrictions as 
the Secretary of War may deem necessary in the public interest. 

March 21, 1907, an instrument was executed by the Secretary o£ 
War granting the Florida East Coast Railway Company permission 
to make the improvements contemplated by this act, subject to con- 
ditions calculated to secure to the Government adequate compensat- 
ing advantages for the privilege granted. 

A board of oflicers convened for the purpose of examining land in 
the immediate vicinity of Fort Taylor, with a view to selecting the 
most favorable site, has recently submitted its report, and steps are 
now being taken for the acquisition of the land and the transfer of 
the garrison. 

RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, $21,828,634.67 have 
been expended under the direction of the Chief of Engineers in 
connection with the improvement of rivers and harbors. This is 
a decrease of $157,536.37 as compared with the preceding fiscal year. 

A detailed description of the different projects for river and 
harbor improvements, including a history of the project and a 
description of the work done from the inception of the improve- 
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ment to the end of the fiscal year and statistics of the commerce 
of the locality and other relevant information, will be found in the 
report of the Chief of Engineers. The following table shows the 
diflPerent items for which the expenditures of last year were made : 

Rivers and harbors (general, including examinations, surveys, 

and contingencies) $19, 890, 034. 71 

Removing sunken vessels 62, 083. 87 

Operating snag and dredge boats on upper Mississippi River — 25, 000. 00 

Removing obstructions in Mississippi River 87,553.66 

Gauging waters of the Mississippi River and its tributaries 7, 189. 00 

Maintenance of South Pass channel, Mississippi River 149, 759. 4S 

Examinations and surveys at South Pass, Mississippi River 8, 929. 88 

Operating snag boats on Ohio River 35, 764. 18 

Operating and care of canals, etc 1, 441^390. 88 

Prevention of deposits in New York Harbor 80, 787. 66 

California Debris Commission (expenses) 18,478.97 

Permanent International Commission of the Congresses of Nav- 
igation 1, 716. 38 

International Waterways Commission 20,662.87 

Commission on waterway connecting Chesapeake and Delaware 

bays - 9, 393. 24 

21, 828, 634. 67 

In addition to the foregoing, the sum of $1,623,436.83 was expended 
for the work under the charge of the Mississippi River Commission ; 
$74,649 was expended in continuing the enlargement of Governors 
Island, in New York Harbor, and $3,806.72 from funds contributed 
by citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., for the improvement of the Missouri 
River. As compared with similar expenditures for the previous fiscal 
year, these sums show a decrease of $505,989.36 for the Mississippi 
River Commission; $9,074.26 for the enlargement of Governors 
Island, and $31,370.87 in the expenditures from funds contributed by 
the citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., for the improvement of the Missouri 
River. 

INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS COMMISSION. 

The international commission, for which provision was made in 
the river and harbor act approved June 13, 1902, to investigate and 
report upon the conditions and uses of the waters adjacent to the 
boundary lines between the United States and Canada, held numerous 
meetings and public hearings during the year in both Canada and 
the United States. 
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The "act for the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 
River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for other pur- 
poses," approved June 20, 1906, prohibits the diver- 
sion of water from Niagara River or its tributaries, 
except with the consent of the Secretary of War, and authorizes the 
Secretary of War to grant permits for the diversion of water upon 
the American side, and for the transmission of electrical power from 
Canada, under certain prescribed conditions and to certain prescribed 
limits. In connection yriih these permits, the members of the Com- 
mission representing the United States submitted during the year a 
number of reports in addition to those mentioned in my last annual 
report. 

As the result of all the investigations, public hearings, and reports 
which have been had upon this subject permits have been granted 
by me as follows: 

TO DIVERT WATEB ON THE AMERICAN SIDE. 

Ca. ft. per second. 

Niagara Falls Power Company 8,000 

Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing CJonipany 6, 500 

Ix)ckport Hydraulic Company (Erie Canal) 600 

15,000 

POB TBANSMIS8I0N OF POWER FROM DOMINION OF CANADA INTO UNITED 8TATK8. 

Horsepower. 

International Railway Company 1,500 

Ontario Power Company 00,000 

Canadian Niagara Falls Power Company 52,500 

Electrical Development Company 40,000 

100,000 

The Commission now has under consideration a bill referred to it 
by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the last Congress, to au- 
thorize the diversion of water from Niagara River at the Whirlpocd 
Rapids, which bill was sent to it after Congress adjourned, but will, 
it is expected, be again introduced. 
On the 4th of January, 1907, the full Commission submitted to the 

two governments a report upon the Chicago Drain- 
^mefo DniMfe ^g^ Canal, in which were the following recommenda- 
tions: 

The waters of Lake Michigan in the United States, the waters of Georgten 
Bay in Canada, and the waters of Lake Superior partly in the United Staten 
and partly in Canada all form sources of supply of the Great Lakes system, find- 
JDg their way by the St. Lawrence to the sea. All are interdependent and tliere 
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I 
can be no diversion from any of them without injury to the whole system. By 

Article XXVI of the treaty of 1871 it is provided that "navigation of the 
river St. Lawrence, ascending and decending from the forty-fifth parallel of 
north latitude, where it ceases to form the boundary between the two countries, 
from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free and open for the purposes 
of commerce to the citizens of the United States, subject to any laws and regu- 
lations of Great Britain, or of the Dominion of Canada, not inconsistent with 
such privileges of free navigation." It is desirable that in any treaty arrange- 
ment the waters of Lake Michigan, Georgian Bay, and all other waters forming 
part of the Great Lakes system should be declared to be " forever free and open 
for the purposes of commerce" to the citixens of the United States and the 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty, subject to any laws and regulations of either 
country and not inconsistent with. such privilege of free navigation. 

The preservation of the levels of the Great Lakes is imperative. The interest 
of navigation in these waters is paramount, subject only to the right of use 
for domestic purposes, in which term is included necessary sanitary purposes. 
In our report of November 15, 1906, upon the application of the Minnesota 
Canal and Power Company to divert certain waters in Minnesota, we recom- 
mended, among other things, "that any treaty which may be entered into 
should define the uses to which international waters may be put by either 
country without the necessity of adjustment in each instance, and would 
respectfully suggest that such uses should be declared to be (a) uses for neces- 
sary domestic and sanitary purposes; (&) service .of locks for navigation pur- 
poses; (c) the right to navigate.** It is our opinion that so far as international 
action is concerned a treaty provision of that kind is all that is required in this 
case. We accordingly renew our recommendation of November 15, 1906, Just 
quoted. i 

A careful consideration of all the circumstances leads us to the conclusion 
that the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second through the Chicago River 
will, with proper treatment of the sewage from areas now sparsely occupied, 
provide for all the population which will ever be tributary to that river, and 
that the amount named will therefore sufllce for the sanitary purposes of the 
city for all time. Incidentally it will provide for the largest navigable water- 
way from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River which has been considered 
by Congress. 

We therefbre recommend that the Government of the United States prohibit 
tiie diversion of more than 10,000 cubic feet per second for the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. 

The recommaidation that the diversion of more than 10,000 cubic 

feet per second be prohibited is adverse to the plans of the trustees 

of the sanitary district of Chicago, who propose to reverse the flow 

of the Calumet River, as has been done in the case of the Chicago 

River, and to cause it to discharge into the Bes Plaines River and 

thence into the Mississippi River, instead of into Lake Michigan. 

Their plans call for the present diversion of 14,000 cubic feet per 

second, and for larger amounts in the future, to which no limit is 

assigned. The board of trustees having applied to me for a permit 

to construct the proposed channel for the diversion of Calumet 

River, a public hearing was held at the War Department, January 14^ 
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1907, at which the trustees and the navigation interests of the Great 
Lakes were fully represented. As the law under which the permit 
was asked for provides that unless the Chief of Engineers shall 
recommend that it be granted, the Secretary of War is without power 
to give the requested authority, and as the Chief of Engineers 
declined to recommend it, the permit was denied March 14, 1907. I 
appended to my decision the following remarks : 

The decision of the Chief of Elngineers and its final character has made it 
unnecessary for me to consider the merits of the question, but I may say this 
much, that the application for a change in the Calumet River is to be made 
the basis for the withdrawal of a large amount of water from Lake Michigan 
and that all interested in the enormous lake traffic view the settlement of the 
question with grave apprehension. Added to this is the international compli- 
cation which is likely to arise in the threatened lowering of the lake level in 
the ports and harbors and canals of Canada. On the other hand, it is main- 
tained with great emphasis and elaboration of detail that the change in the 
Caltvnet River is essential to the healthful sanitation of Chicago and that the 
threatened injury to navigation is so small as to be negligible. 

Between two such great interests the decision must be affected more or less 
by large public policy and expediency ; and while I agree in the construction of 
the Judge-Advocate-General that the issue is left by statute to the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Elngineers and the concurrent decision of the Secretary of 
War, it may be fortunate that circumstances now require submission of this 
question of capital and national importance to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Following this decision the board of trustees, at its session of Sep- 
tember 18, 1907, decided to proceed with the construction of the pro- 
posed diversion channel, but to first give 

Notice, of its intention so to do to the Secretary of War and to the Attom^- 
General that they may, if they see fit, take such steps as they think proper to 
protect the rights, if any, of the General Government in the premises before 
the expenditure by the District of any considerable portion of the eight or ten 
millions of dollars necessary to construct the said channel. 

As a matter of form, it began work on a very small scale October 
16, 1907, whereupon, at the request of the War Department, the De- 
partment of Justice instituted injunction proceedings. It is expected 

that the case will be heard at an early date. 
Under the direction of the department of public works of Canada 

a report was prepared in 1902 upon the subject of damage by over- 
flow of the Richelieu River and a plan was submit- 
ted for correcting the evil. At its last session the 
Canadian parliament appropriated $10,000 for beginning the works 
proposed. The latter will be entirely within Canadian territory, 
but inasmuch as they may affect the interests of the United States 
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or of its citizens upon Lake Champlain, the Canadian government, 
before beginning the work, referred the matter to the International 
Waterways Commission. The matter was considered by the Com- 
mission at its session in Toronto, October 24, 1907, and the following 
resolution was passed, viz : 

Whereas certain valuable lands In the valley of the Richelieu River, the out- 
let of Lake Champlain, are subject to damage by overflow ; and 

Whereas a plan for the reclamation of said lands submitted by Resident 
Bnglneer J. B. Michaud, April 7, 1902, to the Canadian government was referred 
by that govemment to the International Waterways Commission under date of 
May 6, 1907; and 

Whereas the international question involved relates only to the effect of the 
proposed works upon the interests of the United States or of its citizens upon 
Lake Champlain ; and 

Whereas the average level of Lake Champlain is 96.1 feet above tide water, 
and the monthly mean level during floods is about 100 : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the International Waterways Commission 
that the works proposed can be constructed without injury to the interests of 
the United States or of its citizens upon Lake Champlain, provided a movable 
dam be constructed at St. Johns, and so operated that the flood waters of Lake 
Champlain shall be allowed to rise to a monthly mean level of 97, and the level 
of the lake shall thereafter be maintained at or above 95. 

In August, 1906, a large number of nets were placed in Lake Erie 
by the Keystone Fish Company, of Erie, Pa., near the middle of the 

lake, but on what they claim is the American side of 
boiadary ib Lake the boundary. Most of these nets were promptly 

seized and confiscated by the Canadian vessel Vigi- 
lant The commander of the Vigilant then proposed to the American 
fishermen to show them the boundary, and aid them in marking it 
with buoys, so that they might always remain on their own side of 
the line if they desired to do so. The proposal was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State, and by him to the Secretary of War, under date 
of September 5, 1906, with the request that it 

be referred to the International Waterways Commission with the inquiry 
whether it is known that the American and Canadian charts of the locality 
agree as to the distance to be logged from the gas buoy at Erie to the boundary 
line on the usual fishing grounds. 

The Commission found that the boundary line as laid down on 
the British Admiralty chart differed widely from that on the United 
States hydrographic chart. It found also that the map on file with 
the treaty of Ghent, from which both of the above-mentioned charts 
derive their authority, is so inaccurate that no two persons would 
probably transfer the boundary line marked thereon to a modern 
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chart in the same way ; and that it is, in fact, worthless for its pur- 
pose. Under date of January 4, 1907, the full Commission submitted 
to the two governments a report in which were the following; recom- 
mendations : 

(a) That the entire boundary line from the point where the forty-fifth par- 
allel of north latitude meets the middle of the St Lawrence River, through 
that river, the Great Lakes, and connecting waters, in accordance with the 
true intent and meaning of the treaties of 1783, 1814, and 1842, be located 
to accord as nearly as possible with the lines fixed by the commissioners 
appointed under the treaty of Ghent, and the treaty of 1842 be delineated upon 
modem charts, and be so described by reference to fixed monuments, where 
necessary, that it can in the future be relocated at any given point by survey. 

(h) That the location, delineation on modem chartfs, and monumenting of 
the boundary line proceed under the direction of this Commission or another 
international commission to be appointed, and that when it is located, laid down 
on modem charts, and monumeuted, it be finally fixed and determined by 
treaty accordingly. 

(c) That this Commission be authorized to locate, lay down upon a modem 
chart, and monument the boundary line through Lake Brie. 

This report was forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

The Commission made recommendations January 4, 1907, concern- 
ing the proposal of a private corporation to construct a ^^ summer 
resort with navigable approaches thereto, and the development of 
water power," in the river St. Lawrence near Long Sault Island ; and 
it has under consideration certain proposed legislation by Congress 
authorizing the construction of works near the same locality for the 
development of power and the improvement of navigation, referred 
to it by the War Department. It has devoted a large amount of labor 
to the question of the regulation of Lake Erie, but it is not yet ready 
to report upon that important subject. 

ALASKA ROAD WORK. 

The construction of wagon roads, bridges, and trails under the 
'^ Alaska Fund " and of military and post roads under the special ap- 
propriation by Congress was continued under the direction of the 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska with commendable results. 
This work embraces also the marking by guide stakes, carrying small 
flags or metal disks, the lines of winter travel over exposed and tree- 
less sections, where, without such guides, the traveler or mail carrier 
in the winter storm often lost his way and not infrequently his life. 

The benefit to the mail service from improvements on the overland 
mail trail from Valdez to the Seward Peninsula up to last winter 
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was evidenced by the arrival at Nome on December 5 of the first 
through winter mail, forty-nine days from Seattle, as against De- 
cember 29 of the previous year and December 31 of the year before. 
This saving of twenty-four days over any previous record was 
greatly appreciated by the citizens of Nome and vicinity, and was 
made the occasion of a telegram to that effect to the Secretary of 
War. The best time from Seattle to Nome was thirty-nine days, and 
it is expected that this time will be still further reduced the coming 
winter. The record time of the mail from Valdez to Fairbanks dur- 
ing the winter was six days, ten hours, and ten minutes — 376 miles. 
The greater portion of this distance is made by four-horse sleighs, 
although there are still some mountain sections where the single- 
horse sled, or " double-ender," has to be used, and where at certain 
periods service by pack horse only is practicable. Approximately 
$100,000 were expended during the past season upon this main route 
and the extension beyond Fairbanks to Fort Gibbon, and a con- 
siderable further expenditure will be necessary to make it an en- 
tirely safe and satisfactory winter route. Other routes where con- 
siderable expenditures were made during the season, and which may 
be regarded as trunk lines, were the one leading from Fort Wm. H. 
Seward, Haines Mission, up the Chilcat River, and that leading 
from Eagle City, Fort Egbert, toward the Forty Mile District. A 
vast amount of work was accomplished in other sections meeting the 
most immediate needs and distributed from Prince of Wales Island 
in southeast Alaska to the north shore of Seward Peninsula. New 
construction for the year embraces 89.78 miles summer wagon road, 
251.25 miles winter sled road, 118.50 miles of pack or dog-team 
trail, two river bridges, three ferries installed, and 382 miles of 
winter trail flagged. 

In addition to the improvement in the mail service referred to 
above, the same encouraging results as noted in last year's report, in 
the way of reduction in the cost of transporting supplies, were 
observed wherever roads were built by the Commission. 

Owing to the remoteness and pioneer character of the work and the 
shortness of the working season, some latitude had formerly been ex- 
ercised by the Road Commission in the application of the eight-hour 
law to this work, the conditions referred to being considered by the 
Conmiission as constituting an "extraordinary emergency" within 
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the meaning of the law. During the past season, however, under 
instructions from the War Department, the law has been rigidly 
applied, and this fact with the initial high cost of equipment and 
subsistence of the men and the expense of transferring parties a con- 
siderable distance at times to and from the locality of the work, and 
the high rate of daily wage for all men employed for the eight-hour 
day remaining the same, necessarily resulted in a greatly increased 
cost of construction. In addition, the requests for assistance in the 
way of road and trail construction in various parts of the Territory 
were very numerous and called for expenditures far in excess of the 
funds available or likely to become available in the near future. 

For these reasons the special appropriation of $250,000 made by 
the last session of Congress in aid of this work has been expended 
more rapidly than was anticipated, and is now practically exhausted. 
An estimate has been submitted by the Board for a further appropria- 
tion to continue the work during the next and succeeding seasons of 
$400,000, not more than $200,000 to be expended in any one season, 
which I recommend be granted. 

The report of the board of road commissioners, made in pursuance 
of the act of Congress approved May 14, 1906, is transmitted here- 
with marked Appendix C. 



EXPENOrrUKES, APPROPRIATIONS, AND ESTIMATES. 

The expenditures for the last fiscal year (1907), the estimates and 
appropriations for the present fiscal year (1908), and the estimates 
for the next fiscal year (1909) are as follows: 



General object. 



Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June 30, 1907. 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June ao, 

1906. 



- r 



CITIL K8TABU8HMKNT. 

Salaries 

Contingent expenses, War Department 

Stationery, War Department 

Rent of buildings. War Department. .' 

Poetage to Postal-Union countries, 
War Department 

Salaries and contingent expenses 
imder Superintendent Public Build- 
ingi and Qronnds 

Statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures in Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands 



fl, 



774,199.92 
53,565.07 
20,142.83 
17,720.00 

225.00 



70,022.36 



500.00 



$1,842,616.00 
50,000.00 
25,000.00 
17,720.00 

500.00 



83, 99a 00 



Total dYil establishment I,930,975w78 



2,010,826u00 



Appropriations 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 30, 1906. 



$1,840,786.00 
50,000.00 
25,000.00 
17, 72a 00 

500.00 



74,860.00 



2,006,856.00 



Estimates for ' 
the fiscal year 
ending June 90, 
1900. 



$1,873,522.00 

50,ooaoo 
25,ooaoo 

17, 72a 00 

5oaoo 



86, 67a 00 



2,052,412.00 
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General object. 



MTUTABT ESTABUSHMSNT. 

Secretary's Office: 

Contingexicies of the Army 

CoiiBtraction and maintenance of 
military and post roads, bridges, 
and trails. Alaska 

Emergency fond. War Department 
Office of the Chief of Staff: 

Army War College 

Contingencies, Military Informa- 
tion Division, General Staff 
Corps 



United States service schools 

Contingent exx>enses at military 

posts 

The Adjatant-General's Department, 
contingencies, headquarters of mil- 
itary departments 

Under the Chief of Artillery: 

School of Submarine Defense, Fort 

Totten, N.Y 

Coast Defense School, Fort Mon- 
roe, Va 

Chief Signal Officer: 

Signal Service of the Army 

Washington- Alaska military cable 

and telegraph system 

Submarine cable, Washington to 

Alaska 

Pay Department, pay. etc., of the 

Army 

Subsistence Department, subsistence 

of the Army 

Quartermaster's Department: 

Regular supplies 

Equipment of officers' schools, 

military posts 

Incidental expenses 

Horses for cavalry, artillery, en- 
gineers, etc 

Barracks and quarters 

Military post exchanges 

Transportation of the Army and 

its supplies 

Roads, walks, wharves and drain- 
age 

Water and sewers at military 

posts 

Barracks and quarters, Philippine 

Islands 

Clothing, and camp and garrison 

equipage 

Construction and repair of hos- 
pitals 

9176— WAR 1907— VOL 1 



Expenditures 
for the fiscal 
year ended 

June 80. 1907. 



$10,158.85 



682,502.84 
14,940.64 

9,999.62 
19,153.88 



7,147.27 



16,000.00 



192,150.78 



11.53 

30,872,064.90 

5,890,021.18 

5,490,822.62 

3,542.81 
1,954,06a 23 

256,975we9 

3,665,326.73 

408,846.23 

15,044,918.m 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June SO, 

1908. 



$15,000.00 



15,000.00 

10,000.00 
25,000.00 



Appropriations 
for tile fiscal 
year ending 

June 30, 1908. 



$15,000.00 



250,000.00 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 

1909. 



$i5,ooaoo 



15,000.00 

10,000.00 
26,000.00 



7,5oaoo 



16,000.00 



7,500.00 



16,000.00 



15,000.00 

10,000.00 
17,000.00 

5,000.00 
7,500.00 



200,000.00 



200,000.00 ; 

190,000.00 ; 



28,000.00 
354,900.00 
202,500.00 



170,800.77 

3,476,671.51 

179,168.48 
-4 



30,727,217.48 
6,499,984.80 
6,350,998.20 

io,ooaoo 

1,900,938.72 

400,000.00 

6,750,962.00 

397,60a00 

14,202,964.72 



450,215.00 

3,0QO,00aOO 

785,00a00 



31,468,677.23 
6,832,761.15 
6,500,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

1,944,016.72 

493,723.37 

3,750,000.00 

397,500.00 

14,500,000.00 



400,000.00 

3,443,060.28 

475,000.00 



33,665,602.04 

6,832,720.00 

9,937,156.10 

12,000.00 
2,428,287.76 

514,67&00 

4,690,187.86 

525,000.00 

11,236,612.40 

994,37&00 

2,711,275.00 
731,022.00 

5,835,126.14 
546,366.00 
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General object. 



MIUTABT XSTABU8HMKMT— cont'd. 

Quartermaster's Department— Con- 
tinued. 

Quarters for hospital stewards 

Shooting galleries and ranges 

Maintenance, Army War College. . 
Medical Department: 

Medical and hospital department. 
Army Medical Museum and Li- 
brary 

Engineer Department: 

Engineer depots 

Engineer School, Washington, 

D.C 

Buildings, Engineer School 

Washington, D.C 

Engineer equipment of troops 

Civilian assistants to engineer 

ofiVoers. 

BuUdings, Army War College, 

Washington, D. C 

Ordnance Department: 

Ordnance service 

Ordnance stores— manufacture, 

etc 

Ordnance stores— equipments 

Ordnance stores— repairs. 

Ordnance stores— ammunition 

Small arms target practice 

Manufacture of arms 

Ordnance stores and supplies 

National trophy and medals for 

rifle contests. 

Fire control in field batteries. 

Reimbursement for loss of aims, 

etc 

Converting muazle-loading guns 

for saluting purposes 



Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June 80. 1907. 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 

1906. 



$19,586.46 

80,602.09 

6,021.74 

601,924.62 

12,617.62 

16,278.96 

24,963. « 



22,373.40 

23,406.04 

178,374.37 

396.317.66 

isaoo 

l&OO 

25lOO 

486,709. U 

766,114.43 

2,466,427.86 

782,732.66 

4,117.40 



Total, support of the Army. 



MIUTABT ACADSMT. 



Pay of Military Academy 

Current and ordinary expenses. 

Miscellaneous items and incidental 

expenses 

BuUdings and grounds 



Total, Military Academy. 



73,764,300.63 



418,774.86 
113,80L40 

60,806.30 



166,000.00 

126,000.00 

9,400.00 

622,000.00 

16,000.00 

16,600.00 

25,000.00 

32,50a00 
50,000.00 

25,000.00 



Appropriations 
for the fiscal 
year ending 
June 30. 1906. 



300,000.00 



648,00a00 

i,30o,ooaoo 

1,700,000.00 
1,000,000.00 

5,000.00 



6,380.00 



77,786,98&93 



477,S7&43 
118,968.00 

52,456i00 



883,974.46 



6«,786.43 



840,00a00 

125,000.00 

9,40a00 

644,386.00 

i5,ooaoo 

16,50a00 
35,000.00 
32,50a00 

4o,ooaoo 

35,000.00 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

endingJune30 

1909. 



300,000.00 



648,000.00 
1,300,000.00 I 
1|700,000.00 I 
1,000,000.00 

5|000.00 
30,000.00 



76,806,983. 75 



S16,49&43 
116,3«.00 

54,98&00 



680,67&4S 



|75,00a00 

140,011.00 

13,700.00 

700t000.00 

15,000 00 

16,50auu 

36,000.00 

770»000.00 
40,000.00 

25,000.00 



300,000.00 



834,000.00 
1,300,000.00 
l;778,156.00 

900,000.00 

5,000.00 
165,000.00 

308.87 



88,305,83& 75 



560,80187 
119,606.00 

67,98a 00 
348,89&00 



977,087.87 
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General object. 



laUTIA. 

Encampment and maneavers, organ- 
ized miUtla 

Field artillery for organized militia. . . 

New arms and equipments for organ- 
ized militia 



Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June 80, 1907. 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June SO, 

1906. 



1096,790.03 
540,658.10 

191,793.26 



Total miUtla 

Total military establisement. . . 
Public Works. 

mUTUlT. 

ForHficatUms and other worJu of 
defente. 

Engineer Department: 

Oun and mortar batteries 

Fire control at fortificationB 

Electrical installations at seaooast I 
fortifications > 

Sites for fortifications and sea- 
coast defenses 

Searchlights for harbor defenses.. . 

Preservation and repair of fortifi- 
cations 

Sea wall, Fort Moultrie, S. C 

Repair and protection of defenses 
of Pensacola, Fla 

Repair and protection of defenses 
of Mobile, Ala 

Repair and protection of defenses 
of New Orleans, La 

Plans for fortifications 

Supplies for seacoast defenses 

Sea Walls and embankments 

Sea walls, defenses of Galveston, 
Tex 

Preservation and repair of torpedo 
stmctuies 

Casemates, galleries, etc., for sub- 
marine mines 

Experimental automobile torpe- 
does 

Fortifications in insular i>os8es- 
lions 

Reconstruction and repair of forti- 
fications, Galveston, Tex 

Torpedo defense of Manila Harbor, 
P.I 

Sea wall, Sandy Hook, N. J 

Ordnance Department: 

Armament of fortifications 

Proving ground, Sandy Hook, N. J 

Submarine mines 

Torpedo planters and launohes 



1,429,241.39 



76,776,606.47 



9^ 



499,688.77 
632,777.47 



213,654.60 
49,188.24 

350,195.48 



$1,000,000.00 
564,377.90 



1,564,377.90 



79,950,102.24 



342,500.00 
1,873,616.00 



10,000.00 

8,000.00 

300.00 

4,700.00 

60,847.42 

30,481.49 



13,606.40 
176,80a20 



3,000,000.00 
500,000.00 

300,000.00 



^.ppropriations 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June SO, 1908. 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 

1909. 



$1,000,000.00 
564,377.90 



1,564,377.90 



79,149,990.07 



100,000.00 
900,000.00 



5,000.00 
40,000.00 

5o,txn.oo 



25,ooaoo 



360,ooaoo 



210,000.00 

200,000.00 
100,000.00 

450,000.00 

500,000.00 

100,000.00 

5,000.00 

40,000.00 

25,000.00 



io,ooaoo 



i75,ooaoo 



$1,000,000.00 
550,000.00 



1,550,000.00 



90,732,921.62 



348,477.80 
31,617.05 

25,ooaoo 

19,979.68 
2,832,41&94 



3, 613, 96a 00 




930,00a00 



3,008,000.00 
74,943.00 

4oo,ooaoo 



i,82o,ooaoo 

74,943.00 

250,ooaoo 
i75,ooaoo 



4,489,900.00 
1,685,750.00 

1,000,000.00 

3,478,500.00 
1,000,000.00 

300,000.00 
125,600.00 

566,455.00 

589,500.00 

40,000.00 

5,000.00 

40,000.00 

180,000.00 

1,275, ooa 00 
fio,ooaoo 

464,964.00 

100, ooa 00 

9,756,992.00 



6,140,000.00 

74,900.00 

823,10a00 

727, ooa 00 
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General object. 



Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June 30, 1907. 



Public Works— Continued. 

MiLiTUiT— continued. 

ForHfieaHons and other toorkt of 
d«/en«e— Continued. 

Oxxlnanoe Department— Continued. 

Fortifications in insular iiosses- 
sions. 

Submarine mines in insular pos- 
sessions 

Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tion. 

Converting muzzle-loading guns , 
for saluting purposes 

National defense (war) 

Chief Signal Officer: I 

Military telegraph and cable line, ' 
Forts Dade and De Soto, Fla . . . 

Coast artillery fire-control instal- 
lations 

Operation and maintenance of fixe 
control installations [ 

Military aeronautics. 

Chief of ArtiUery— Fire control in in- 
sular posessions 



9278,310.08 



73, 160. 17 



9,997.51 

4, 55a 00 
992.21 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 

1908. 



$l,266,10a00 
206, 44a 00 

25,ooaoo 



Appropriations 
for the fiscal 
year ending 

June 80, 1906. 



84S7,A0a00 
206, 44a 00 

25,ooaoo 

5, 26a 00 



Total fortifications and other 
works of defense 



5,056,501.85 



15,068,550.00 



6,806,011.00 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 

1909. 



Buildings and grounds, Military 
Academy 



Total, buildings and grounds. 
Military Academy , 



ArtenaU. 

Ordnance Department: 

Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 

Pa 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, 

m 

Rock Island Power Plant, Rock 
Island, in 

Rock Island Bridge, Rock Island, 
in 

Proving ground, Sandy Hook,N. J. 

Powder depot, Dover, N. J 

San Antonio Arsenal, San Anto- 
nio, Tex 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, 
Mass 

Testing machine 

WatervUct Arsenal, West Troy, 
N.Y 



838,037.64 



838,037.64 



02,002.00 

6,04a 27 

16,56a 00 

124,63a 64 

37,181.04 



20,lia50 
13,075i86 

28,500.00 



1,740, 48& 00 



1,740,48&00 



5,ooaoo 

20,043.00 

48,50a00 

12,500.00 

12,500.00 
121,050.00 

74,ooaoo 



1,243,02&00 



1,343,02&00 



8,ooaoo 

20,043.00 

25,ooaoo 

12,50a00 

12,50a00 
88,56a 00 
64,000.00 



80,50a00 
35,000.00 

22,50a00 



65,000.00 
85,000.00 

22,60a00 



$3,306,00a00 
472,027.00 

ioo,ooaoo 



146,51&a6 

2oo,ooaoo 

1,305, 73a 00 



88,443,045.36 



3,60a00 

i7o,ooaoo 

06,86a 00 

12,50a00 

17,725u00 
60,000.00 
30,500.00 

i,5oaoo 

60,600.00 

35,ooaoo 
7,6oaoo 
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General object. 



PuBUC WoBKS— Continued. 

muTABT— continued. 

A rtenalt —Continued. 

Ordnance Department— Continued. 
Springfield Arsenal, Springfield, 

Mass 

Repairs of arsenals 

Ordnance depot, Manila, P. I 

Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Cal 

Reconstructing Rock Island 

Bridge and Viaduct, Illinois 

Army powder factory 



Total arsenals. 



Military posts and miscellaneous. 

Quartermaster's Department: 

Military posts 

Sewerage system. Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va 

Barracks and quarters, seacoast 
defenses 

Purchase of watershed of Rodeo 
Creek, Cal 

Additional land, Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga 

Additional land, Fort Robinson 
Military Reservation 

Improvement of road, Military 
and Naval Reservation, San 
Diego, Cal 

Enlargement, Camp Keithley Res- 
ervation, P. I 

Army General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Presidio Military Reservation, 
San Francisco, CaL 

Military prison, San Francisco, Cal. 

Site for brigade post and maneu- 
ver camp. Pacific coast 

Additional land, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind 



Land for protection of water sup- 
ply, Presidio of San Francisco, 
Cal 

Purchase of Johansen mill site 

Land and construction of wharf at 
Fort Revere, Mass 

Sea wall and filling ponds, Fort 
Taylor, Fla 

Additional land, military post, 
Manila, P.I 

Storehouses, Manila, P. I 

Military prison, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans 



Expenditures 
for the fiscal 
year ended 

June 80, 1907. 



fl3,fi00.00 

202,182.66 

1,05a 00 

7,!>56ufiO 

83,000.00 
42,264.72 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 

1906. 



$14,000.00 

250,000.00 

20,000.00 

10,000.00 



Appropriations 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 80, 1906. 



$14,000.00 

2fiQ,000.00 

10,000.00 

io,ooaoo 



668,246.18 



743,503.00 



636,093.00 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 

1909. 



768,24&06 
8,647.26 



47,223.68 



12,879.10 



2,641,625.00 



9,630.00 



841,875.00 



9,530.00 



1,260,000.00 



15,000.00 



1,000,000.00 
760,000.00 



360,000.00 
2,000.00 



7,500.00 
50,000.00 



265,000.00 



17,4flO.<A 



I 



$10,000.00 

250,000.00 

9,000.00 



775,665.00 



1.581,000.00 

10,062.60 

4,628,760.00 

126,000.00 

1,600.00 

140,000.00 

19,600.00 

12,000.00 

191,026.00 

7,500.00 
100,000.00 

1,000,000.00 

760,000.00 

360,000.00 



\ 



45,000.00 

189,170.00 

180,204.50 
1,100,000.00 
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PdbUc Wobkb- Continued. 



WtHarj/peiiiatidmiieeilaiieiMt - Con. 

Quartenniutsr'B Department -Con. 

Power plant, mmtaryprison, Ton 

LeMTfluworthT X&ns^ .......... . 

LoJid to provide water auppl;, 

FortarBblB.R-I 

Taijet rangBpTortOglBtliorpBiO*-! 
EnlBiglng tai^get rangs, llBdJson 

Birrselci, N. y 

TaigBt mnge, Vanoonvar B»r- 

rscia, WMh 

Addltloiuil land tor garrison pur- 

po»ei, Fort Taylor, Fla '... 

Protection ol water supply, Fort | 

Bftysrd, N. Hei ',... 

Ana; aopply depot. Port Uaaon, 1 

Cnl 

Bitelornianeitvercainp. Depart- '• 

ment-olthoEast 

AnnyacneralIIoipII&l,BanVrmn-; 

oiKo, CaJ I... 

MlUUry po«, MsnlU, P. I i 

UlUtarypost, Fort Bnalllng.UlnnJ 
MUltar)- port, Fort Sheridan, in. .j 
Military post, Fort Nlagam, N. Y.' 
UUItary rBaarvallon, Fort Hon- [ 

Conveyance to l«OriuidYoimgo( ' 
lands In Fort Douglaa MlllUry | 



l.TULOD 
11,300.01 
100,000. DO 

to,ooo.oo 

7HI,000.{O 

ca.ooo.DO 



/one SO, IhS. 



loo.ooaw .- 

90,000.00 I. 



s&eo . 
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General object 



Miscellaneous— Continued. 

NATIONAL CEMETEKIES— continued 

Quartermaster's Department— Con. 

National cemetery, San Antonio, 
Tex 

Camp Butler National Cemetery, 
Riverton, 111 

National cemetery, Ctaalmette, La. 

Oettysbux^K National Cemetery, 
Pennsylvania 

Memorial tablet, Henry O. Cole, 
Marietta National Cemetery, 
Georgia 

National cemetery. City of Mexico, 
Mexico 

Memorial amphitheater at Arling- 
ton, Va 

National cemetery, Vicksburg, 
Miss 

Road to national cemetery, Pen- 
sacola, Fla 

Road to the national cemetery. 
Port Hudson, La 

Road to national cemetery, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa 

Road to national cemetery, Fort 
Scott, Kans 

Road to national cemetery. Balls 
Bhifl,Va 

Road to national cemetery, Dover, 
Tenn 

Road to national cemetery, Salis- 
bury, N. C 

Repairing monument, national 
cemetery, San Francisco, Cal 

National cemetery, Greenville, 
Tenn 



Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June SO. 1907. 



the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 

1908. 



National Cemetery, KnoxvIOe, 
Tenn 

National cemetery. Mill Springs, 
Ky 

National cemetery near Rich- 
mond, Va 

National cemetery, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

Monuments or tablets in Cuba and 
China 

Purchase of flags for Memorial Day 

Post cemetery. Old Fort Macki- 
nac, Mich 

Post cemetery, San Juan, P. R 

Post cemetery, Madison Barracks, 
N.Y 

National boulevard to national 

oeanetBiT, FndBzlokBbaig, Via... 



Estimates for Appropriations 



S33.fiO 

1,547.80 

40.00 



for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 30, 1908. 



6,688.02 



3,644.86 
6,909.26 



1,492.06 



93a 00 

aoaoo 
6oaoo 

1100 



$5,000.00 
10,000.00 
32,000.00 
10,000.00 
1,500.00 
35,000.00 



300.00 
32,000.00 



Estimates for 

the fiscal yeHr 

ending June 30, 

1^109. 



810,000.00 

32,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,500.00 

17,500.00 



300.00 
32,000.00 

1,600.00 
12,600.00 



4,000.00 I. 

2,ooaoo '. 



87,000.00 

9,000.00 
6,600.00 

17,000.00 



200.00 

15,000.00 

5,000.00 
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General object. 



Mi8CELLANEOU8--Continiied. 
NATIONAL csMETSSiEa— oontlDued. 

Quartermaster's Department— Con. 

Marking civilian graves in iwst 
cemeteries 

Marking graves of Confederate sol- 
diers and sailors who died in 
Northern prisons 

Repairs to soldiers' monument, 
national cemetery, Knoxville 

Marking graves of soldiers and 
sailors on Isle St. Michel 



Total, national cemeteries. 



MUOELLANEOUS OBJECTS. 

Quartermaster's Department: 

Relief of Quartennaster Clerk 
Harry G. Rupp 

Claims for damages to and loss of 
private property 

Relief of Richard Sture 

Boundary monuments, Philippine 
Islands 

Relief of post exchange. Fort 

Moultrie, 8. C 

Medical Department: 

Artificial limbs 

Appliances for disabled soldiers. . . 
Engineer Department: 

Survey of northern and north- 
western lakes 

Maps, War Department 

Expenses, California Ddbris Com- 
mission 

Prevention of deposits. Harbor of 
New York 

Transportation of reports and 
maps to foreign countries 

International Waterways Com- 
mission 

Board of Managers, N. H. D. V. 8.: 

National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers 

National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers, Mountain 
Branch, judgments 

State or Territorial Homes for 

Disabled Soldiers and Sailors . .. 

Miscellaneous items 



Expenditures 

for the fiscal 

year ended 

June 80, 1907. 



Total, miscellaneous objects . . . . 
Total, misoeUaneouB , 



Sl,flea.03 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 

1908. 



8,66452 I. 



4,890.00 



8,093.70 



337,006.43 



24,877.15 



147,015.64 
1,466.94 



136,629.61 
2,119.02 

19,238.71 

80,042.80 



$446,110.00 



1,566.70 
35,271. 10 



Appropriations £stimate.s for 
for the fiscal the fiscal year 
jear ending ending June 80, 



June 80, 1906. 



5,000.00 



19,23479 



4,114,53431 



1,512,366.73 



6,056,525.70 



6,393,532.13 



120,000.00 
2,000.00 



125,000.00 
5,000.00 

20,000.00 

90,260.00 

100.00 

20,000.00 

4,832,719.00 



1,175,000.00 



1909. 



$419,610.00 



35,271. 10 



120,000.00 
2,000.00 



75,000.00 
5,000.00 

15,000.00 

90,260.00 



20,000.00 



4,528,04400 



1,175,000.00 
193,220.06 



6,431,906.80 j 6,258,795.16 



6,878,016.80 i 6.678.405.16 



$430,510.00 



1,566.70 

4,705.45 
1,600.00 

5,000.00 

40.00 

410,000.00 
2,000.00 

125,000.00 
5,000.00 

15,000.00 

155,260.00 

100.00 

20,000.00 

4,742,260.00 

3,410.71 
1,175,000.00 



6,665,832.86 



7,096,342.86 
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RECAPITULATION. 



Qeneial object 



aTttaiUblidiiiMnt 

MUttary afUbliihiiuDt (indiidlng rap- 
port of the Army, MltttAry Aoftdemy, 

•ndmnttU) 

PabUc works: 

lauttfy 

CMl 



Onndtotel. 



Expenditures 

for the flacal 

year ended 

June 80, 1907. 



$1,030, 97& 78 



76,776,000.47 

8,790,4BL00 

24,074,343.08 

0,303,632.13 



110,077,040.90 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 

1906. 



$2,010,820^00 



79,060,102.24 

23,830,172.00 

33,602,032.80 

0,878,016.80 



146.247,040.00 



Appropriations 

for the fiscal 

year ending 

June 80, 1908. 



$2,008,886i00 



79,149,000.07 

11,411,08100 
44,036,003^00 
,6,678,406.16 



143,284,188.23 



Estimates for 

the fiscal year 

ending June 80, 

1909. 



$2,062,112.00 



OO,782,02LOS 

49,076,202.30 

28,000,064.00 

7,006,342.86 



177,026,882.84 



General object. 



CItO estabUahment 

lilUtary establishment (taidading sup- 
port of the Army, liilitary Academy, 
andmllitU) 

PablSo works (taieladlng fortifications 
and liver and harbor improvsmeots). 

IflscePanfons 



Qiand total. 



Increase of es- 
timates for 
1900, as com- 
pared with es- 
timates for 
1008. 



$32,686.00 



10,782,810.38 

20,646,081.60 
218,326i06 



31,670,812.04 



Decrease of ei 
timates for 
1000, as com' 

pared with 
timates for 
1006. 



Increase of es- 
timates for 
1009, as com- 
pared with ap- 
propriations 
for 1008. 



$43,666w00 



11,662,031.66 

22,608,249.36 
417,037.70 



34,642,674.61 



Decrease of es- 
timates for 
1900, as com- 
pared with ap- 
propriations 
for 1008. 



A comparative statement of the last nine estimates submitted to 
Congress for the support of the military establishment proper and of 
the appropriations and expenditures thereon is as follows: 



Submitted In December, 1800, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1001 

Submitted in December, 1000, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1002 

Submitted in December, 1001, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1003 

Submitted in December, 1002, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1004 

Submitted in December, 1003, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1005 

Submitted in December, 1904, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1006 

Snbroitted in December, 1006, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1907 

Submitted in December, 1906, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1906 

Submitted in December, 1907, for the fiscal year 
sBidJlqg June 30, 1900 



Estimates. 



$128,170,683.64 



113,668,310.30 



00,849,436.46 



77,966, 61& 29 



77,704,813.06 



72,706,166.37 



70,170,710.04 



79,060,102.24 



00,732,021.62 



ippropria- 
tions. 



$114,686,220.22 



116,240,662.78 



02,283,684.83 



78,460,344.60 



77,666,162.80 



71,010,460.02 



71,090,834.83 



70,140,0001 07 



Ezpendituiea. 



$106,702,10LQ2 



79,284,262.77 



70,806,044.71 



60,276,286.05 



72,474,704.28 



60,478,174.36 



74,477,66L06 
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It will be observed that these estimates and expenditures have pro- 
gressively decreased with the exception of the expenditures for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1905, and June 30, 1907, and the estimates 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1908, and June 80, 1909. The 
expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905, exceeded the 
average expenditures of the two preceding years by about $2,600,000 
by reason of increased expenditures for pay of the Army, manufac- 
ture of arms, barracks and quarters, and clothing and camp and 
garrison equipage, etc. The expenditures for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1907, exceeded the expenditures for the previous fiscal year 
by about $5,000,000, due to increase in the Artillery Corps,- and ex- 
traordinary expenditures on account of the army of Cuban pacifica- 
tion. The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, exceeded 
by nearly $2,000,000 the highest estimate submitted during the four 
years prior thereto, while the estimates submitted for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1909, exceed the estimates for 1908 by 
$10,782,819.38. This arises from the fact that the Department is 
asking for increased amounts for the support of the military estab- 
lishment, such as pay, etc., of the Army, regular supplies, incidental 
expenses, horses for cavalry, artillery and engineers, barracks and 
quarters, Philippine Islands; clothing and camp and garrison equip- 
age, construction and repair of hospitals, medical and hospital de- 
partment, and buildings, Engineer School, Washington, D. C. 

The estimate for 1901 was, in round numbers, $128,000,000; for 
1902, $113,500,000 ; for 1903, $99,800,000 ; for 1904, $77,900,000 ; for 
1905, $77,700,000; for 1906, $72,700,000; for 1907, $70,170,000; for 
1908, $79,900,000; for 1909, $90,700,000. 

Upon the estimate for $128,000,000 for 1901 the appropriations 
were $114,500,000 and the expenditures $105,700,000; upon the esti- 
mate for $113,500,000 for 1902 the appropriations were $116,000,000 
and the expenditures $79,000,000 ; upon the estimate for $99,800,000 
for 1903 the appropriations were $92,000,000 and the expenditures 
$70,000,000 ; upon the estimate for $77,900,000 for 1904 the appro- 
priations were $78,400,000 and the expenditures $69,000,000; upon 
the estimate for $77,700,000 for 1905 the appropriations were 
$77,600,000 and the expenditures $72,400,000 ; upon the estimate for 
$72,700,000 for 1906 the appropriations were $71,000,000 and the ex- 
penditures $69,400,000; upon the estimate for $70,100,000 for 1907 
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the appropriations were $71,500,000 and the expenditures $74,700,000. 
The excess of expenditures over appropriations for the fiscal year 
1907 is accounted for by the fact that Congress made deficiency 
appropriations to the extent of about $4,700,000 to cover the cost of 
the increase in the Artillery Corps and the extraordinary expenses 
incident to the Army of Cuban Pacification. 

The estimates presented last year for the support of the military 
establishment proper, involving chiefly things consumed during the 
year, were $8,350,767.41 greater than the previous year's appropria- 
tions and $9,779,383.20 greater than the previous year's estimates. The 
estimates presented this year for the support of the military estab- 
lishment proper, involving chiefly things consumed during the year, 
are $11,582,931.55 greater than last year's appropriations and 
$10,782,819.38 greater than last year's estimates. Congress is also 
asked this year for considerable increases in appropriations for 
investment in permanent plants, such as gun and mortar batteries, 
fire control at fortifications, electrical installations at seacoast forti- 
fications, sites for fortifications and seacoast defenses, searchlights for 
harbor defenses, preservation and repair of fortifications, sea wall. 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. ; repair and protection of defenses of Pensacola, 
Fla., and Mobile, Ala. ; sea walls and embankments, sea walls, defenses 
of Galveston, Tex.; preservation and repair of torpedo structures, 
casements, galleries, etc, for submarine mines, experimental auto- 
mobile torpedoes, fortifications in insular possessions, armament of 
fortifications, submarine mines, torpedo planters and launches, sub- 
marine mines in insular possessions, board of ordnance and fortifica- 
tion, operation and maintenance of fire-control installations, military 
aeronautics, fire control in insular possessions, and additional land for 
military posts, aggregating the sum of $38,564,168.36. 

It will be noted that by far the greater part of these estimates for 
proposed expenditures (more than 90 per cent) is for coast defensive 
works and the appurtenances pertaining thereto, of which about 
$21,700,000 is required for the United States and $14,800,000 for the 
insular possessions. 

The foregoing tabulated statement is intended to show the expend- 
itures from the appropriations which are made by Congress in 
pursuance of the annual estimates submitted by the War Depart- 
ment. It does not therefore include expenditures from the following 
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classes of appropriations made by Congress without estimates from 
the War Department : 

1. Indefinite annual appropriations, which are appropriations for 
such amounts, not definitely stated, as may be necessary to accom- 
plish certain specified objects. 

2. Permanent annual appropriations, which, by the terms of the 
original act of appropriation, become available each year without 
additional legislation. 

3. Appropriations for war claims and relief acts, which are made 
by Congress upon estimates submitted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, based upon amounts foimd due after adjudication of these 
claims by the Court of Claims, United States courts, and the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury. 

Expenditures from appropriations of these three classes are in- 
cluded in the statement annexed hereto as Appendix D, which is a 
complete and detailed statement covering the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1907, of all appropriations under the direction of the War De- 
partment, showing all balances from appropriations of prior fiscal 
years, the amounts appropriated under each title of appropriation, 
the amounts drawn from the Treasury, and the unexpended balances 
of each appropriation remaining in the Treasury June 30, 1907, sub- 
ject to requisition. This statement also shows the amounts covered 
into the surplus fund of the Treasury from all appropriations under 
the control of the War Department which are no longer available 
or required for expenditure. 

STATUE TO STANTON. 

The city of Washington has a number of statues of army and navy 
officers of both the Eegular and Volunteer forces who rendered dis- 
tinguished service during the civil war. Those who have been thus 
honored are, in the order in which monuments have been erected, Eaw- 
lins, Scott, McPherson, Thomas, Farragut, Dupont, Garfield, Han- 
cock, Logan, Sherman, and McClellan, and for some years work has 
been progressing on statues of Grant and Sheridan. While army 
comrades have contributed funds toward the erection of some of 
these monuments, in every case liberal appropriations have been 
made by Congress from the Federal Treasury. It is highly fitting 
that the nation should commemorate in lasting bronze and granite 
the achievements of its defenders. 
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It seems to me that the time has come to recognize in the same 
way the services of one who was not a soldier, but who, as Secre- 
tary of War, rendered heroic service in the preservation of the 
Union and whose strong personality and intellectual force made him 
one of the great historical figures in a national crisis. Edwin M. 
Stanton labored for the maintenance and perpetuity of this Govern- 
ment with unfaltering courage and with a vigor that knew no abate- 
ment. I recommend that Congress make adequate provision for the 
erection of a statue to Secretary Stanton in the city of Washington, 
where his great work was done and where his remams are buried. 

ENUMERATION OF REPORTS SUBMITTED. 

I submit herewith the report of the Chief of StaflP and the report 
made to him by the Chief of Artillery, together with the reports of 
division and department commanders; the annual reports of the 
heads of the bureaus of the War Department; the report of The 
Adjutant-General on the militia: the reports of the Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortification; of the commissioners of the four national 
military parks; the report of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Military Academy, West Point ; of the Superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy; of the School of Application for 
Cavalry and Field Artillery at Fort Eiley; of the Infantry and 
Cavalry School, StaflP College and Signal School at Fort Leaven- 
worth; of the Coast Artillery School at Fort Monroe; of the School 
of Submarine Defense at Fort Totten; of the Engineer School, 
Washington, D. C, and of the Army Medical School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The report of the Philippine Commission, which has not yet been 
received, will be transmitted hereafter. 

By your direction, I visited the Philippine Islands in order to 
install the National Assembly, provided for by act of Congress. I 
reached the islands on the 15th of October and left there on the 9th 
of November, reaching Washington on the 20th of December. My 
absence from the city has prevented my filing my annual report until 
this time. I have prepared an extensive report on the Philippine 
Islands, which contains a r6sum6 of what has been accomplished by 
the United States Government in these islands since American occu- 
pation began, and which is now in the hands of the printer. I, there- 
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fore, do not refer to the civil side of the Philippines in this report. 
The references to the military side of the Philippines I make after 
personal examination and investigation into the matters discussed 
and measures recommended. 

I shall at the same time submit a report on the dvil aspect of Cuban 
affairs, together with the report of Governor Magoon, which is also 
in the hands of the printer. 

Wm. H. Taft, 

Secretary of War. 



APPENDIX A. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

[Subject: The eyil of detached serylce and a bill to remedy the matter by creating addi- 
tional officers of the Regular Army.] 

War DEPARTlfENT. 

Office of the Chief of Staff, 
Washington^ November 26^ 1907. 

For several years past the Secretary of War, in his annual report, 
has drawn attention to the great number of officers absent on detached 
service and to the bad effects of such absenteeism. Department com- 
manders dwell upon the subject in the same vein, and if there is any 
one subject connected with the administration of the Army upon 
which there exists unanimity of opinion it is to be found here. 

It is an increasing burden. In 1905 the Secretary reported 517 offi- 
cers absent. 

In 1906 the number reported was 627, and the corresponding figures 
for the current year are 682. All these relate to June 30 of the years 
named. 

The growth of the Military Academy and of the service schools, 
together with the increased demand for officers on the Panama Canal 
and on civil work in Cuba, will accoimt for the increase. 

The following list shows the nature of the duty and the number 
employed thereon on June 80, 1907 : 

Number. 

The General Staff 42 

With the General Staff 2 

Recruiting service 91 

United States Military Academy 73 

Infantry and Cavalry School and Staff Ck>Uege, Fort Leavenworth 84 

Artillery School, Fort Monroe 49 

Cavalry and Light Artillery School, Fort BUey 18 

School of Submarine Defense, Fort Totten 14 

School of Musketry, Presidio of Monterey 18 

Engineer School, Washington Barracks 18 

At schools In Europe 8 

Instructors at State educational Institutions 56 

Alds-de-camp 29 

With Philippine government 14 

With provisional government In Cuba 21 

With Isthmian Canal Commission 18 

MlUtary attaches 10 

With Porto Blco Provisional Beglment 8 

With Philippine Scouts - — 20 

Acting judge-advocates 7 

With Quartermaster's Department 10 

Assistants to Chief of Artillery 6 

Acting inspectors-general 8 

In bureaus of War Department 1 

At Department headquarters : ^ 24 

On transport service 9 
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Number. 

Superintendent Carlisle Indian School 1 

At the military prisons 18 

Indian agent 1 

With milttia 7 

Member of Ordnance Board • 1 

Alaskan Road Ck)mmission 2 

Member of Light-House Board 1 

Office Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia 2 

Superintendent State, War, and Navy Building 1 

Progressive military map work 4 

Assistants to Superintendent Public Buildings and Grounds 2 

At War College 11 

In charge of Indian prisoners 2 

At Jamestown Exposition 5 

With Signal Corps 2 

Superintendent Yellowstone National Park 1 

Special duty abroad '- 3 

Total 682 

This list is well worth examining carefully. It will answer many 
questions which must instantly arise in the minds of those whose at- 
tention is particularly drawn to this subject for the first time. It 
will be observed that the elaborate educational system of the Army 
calls for many officers, both as instructors and as students. Thus, 
West Point has 73, a number more likely to increase than decrease in 
the years to come. The post-graduate schools at Fort Leavenworth 
call for 84, the one at Fortress Monroe for 49, the one for submarine 
defense 14, and so on. Since the figures for 1906 were published the 
United States has intervened in Cuba, and ever since that event the 
demand for officers in connection with the civil work of the pro- 
visional government has been constant Not only constant, but their 
work is of the utmost importance. It is not, perhaps, generally 
realized that, although the provisional government of Cuba is civU in 
character, nearly all of its principal administrators, imder the gov- 
ernor, are army officers, and upon them has fallen the obligation of 
supervising the details of civil administration. The whole island 
has been exhaustively explored and carefully mapped, and the amount 
of detached service involved has been considerable. 

In the Philippines it is observed that 20 officers are on duty with 
the Scouts and 14 with the Philippine government. Go over the list 
with care and it will be seen that the detached service is important 
in nearlv every instance, and, moreover, its nature is such tW we 
can not hope to dispense with it. A few of the details are temporary, 
as, for example, those at the Jamestown Exposition ; but as tnose oi 
a temporary nature expire, others of like nature will arise to take their 
place, and the drain on the commissioned personnel is sustained and 
must be so. The growth of the country and of its institutions demand 
it, and it may be affirmed with certainty that each passing year will 
see an increased pressure brought upon the War Department for 
detached service. The Department is constantly refusing requests 
for officers, based uj^n its absolute inability to further deplete the 
numbers on duty with troops or in the various staff departments. 
Sometimes it is reared that resentment is felt because a request, rea- 
sonable enough upon its face, can not be favorably answered ; but an 
examination of the foregoing statistics supplies tlie reason. 
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Some may inquire, What of all this ? Suppose a large percentage 
of officers are on various duties detached from their regular places — 
what of it? If they are well employed, doin^ useful public service, 
why should any one object? The objection arises from the fact that 
these officials can not be in two places at the same time, and therefore 
that the duties for which primarily they are created and maintained 
must go unfulfilled, or imperfectly discharged. The line suffers rela- 
tively more from this cause than does the staff, and as the line is, 
when we come to think about it, the most important, by far the most 
important, part of the Army, whatever affects it adverselv must give 
occasion for grave concern. The great majority of the absentees are 
company officers. Normally, there should be three officers with a 
company. That is a rare state of facts, however, and the rule is two 
or one only. The routine duty falling upon company officers is very 
^reat. The good old days have passed. These are the days of schools 
m every garrison — ^training all the year r6uhd, of practice marches 
and of summer camps ; of boards and courts — so that the owner of a 
commission is a busy man, or ought to be. It means work, if the man 
is to do his duty ; and the work is cut out for three officers per com- 
paiw; not for one or two. 

Where the number is reduced, not only is the number of workers 
reduced below what is required, but inexperience is often required to 
take the place of experience, and the double handicap of a shortage 
of officers and of inexperience is put upon the company, the troop, or 
the battery. For it is to be remarked, though not often pointed out, 
that nearly all detached service calls for the more experienced officers, 
and often for those who are adjud^d the most capable. Thus the 
company, the battalion, and the regiment are robbed of their legiti- 
mate complement of commissioned officers in order that the Govern- 
ment may avail itself elsewhere of their services. This is not a good 
business method, and it would seem like an axiom that if the condition 
can be abolished it should be, and a better state of things ushered in 
for the Army. The remedy is so simple and so obvious that it occurs 
at once to any intelligent student of the situation. More officers. 
That is the cure, and it is to be hoped that the attention of Congress 
may be drawn to this important and urgent need in terms so plain 
as to compel attention. 

The process of depletion can not go on indefinitely. The .jump 
from 617 in 1905 to 682 in 1907 means danger to the Army, It means 
that the discipline, the welfare, and the general efficiency of the 
Army are endangered, and its current work, the task it is performing 
every day of the year and whose importance to the nation is but 
dimly realized by the average citizen, is likely to suffer. 

By special laws Congress has repeatedly increased the number of 
officers detachable from regiments for military or semimilitary work 
of a special character. Though all of this work is so important it 
could not be abolished without injury to the interests of the nation, 
the detachment of officers for this kind of duty has reached such a 
limit as seriously to interfere with the efficient administration and 
instruction of the regiments, battalions, troops, batteries, and com- 
panies themselves. Inasmuch as it does not seem advisable to with- 
draw officers from work believed to be of much importance to the 
nation, it would appear that the only way in which this difficulty 
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can be removed is to authorize hj law a number of extiii offio^^ In 
the Airiny. The line can not be bled any mo^s tot detached semcd 
without becoming anBeinic. if, indeed* Unit ec^ditioti is not already 
reached. "^ -. . «~» -v 

Necessity for detadied service in peace times is not the only reason 
why a number of extra officers should be authorized for the Army« 
It IS the traditional custom of this nation to rely largely Upon Volun^ 
teer soldiery to fight its wars, and no true American would think of 
suggesting the abandonment of this time-hcmored policy. It is not 
only the wisest but the only practicable policy for tliis nation to 
pursue. In pursuing it, however, all our plans should be devised with 
that purpose constantly in view. Our military peace establishment 
is comparatively so small that in serious wars we must always sud- 
denly expand our small Army to many times its strength. To meet 
tike requirements of such sudden expansions many extra trained offi^ 
cers are at once needed in organizing, mu^ring, and instructing 
volunteers and in performing a very great variety of staff work con- 
nected with the aoministration of larse and hastily or^nized mili- 
tary forces. Because we have never had extra cmcers in peace we 
have heretofore been compelled to appoint as staff officers many 
persons from civil life who were without any military training or 
experience whatever. Our history is not witnout well-known illus- 
trations that this necessity has resulted in very inefficient service. It 
has also always been necessary to detach, for volunteer staff service, 
many re^ar officers from duty with their proper c<»ps or arm of the 
service, just at a time when their services therewith were most essen- 
tial, in order that they might be detailed to more important duties in 
connection with expansion necessitated by war. 

Though the maintenance of a lar^ standing army be neither neces- 
sary nor advisable, it is only consistent with common business sense 
that such an army as is maintained should be so organized as to 
especially facilitate its sudden expansion to many times its normal 
size when necessity arises. No business man at the head of a highly 
organized corporation would consider it possible to expand the said 
business suddenly to from five to ten, or fifteen to twenty, times its 
existing size. He would expand it by degrees as he got men trained 
to supervise expert operations, such as foremen, superintendents, 
^neral managers, etc. If called to expand suddenly to such dimen- 
sions he would at once assert it was out of the question ; that the per- 
sonnel of the business could not supply a sufficient number of trained 
employees to supervise the work essential to such expansion. 

Exactly the same principle applies in military affairs; but as we 
must expand suddenly in the event of war our only safetv lies in 
maintaining in peace at least a fairly complete skeleton of a la'ree 
army. The great number of officers detachra in time of peace to do 
the various services demanded by special laws, which services could 
be suspended during hostilities, would at once become available for 
detail with volunteers as mustering officers, staff officers, instructors, 
etc., at the outbreak of war. 

An elaboration of argument going to show the necessity for addi- 
tional officers is not required for those familiar with the situation. 

The draft of a bill is subjoined which will effect such an addition 
as will offset, substantially, the demands of detached service as they 
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This bill would add 612 officers to the Army, and when all were 
detailed in accordance with the proportions as to rank required they 
would be distributed as follows among the grades: 36 colonels, 54 
lieutenant-colonels, 90 majors, 162 captains, 144 first lieutenants, and 
126 second lieutenants. 

The ratio of field officers to those of lower grade is nearly that ob- 
taining in the En^neer Corps, and is greater, therefore, than obtains 
throughout the Army taken as a whole. This is as it should be, 
since most of these details will come from the line, and an opportu- 
nity to correct the unjust inequality of promotion is thus presented. 
Promotion is too slugj^sh in the line. If we added a body of 612 
officers without a provision by which their distribution to the various 
grades was secured so as to insure a reasonable flow of promotion, 
we would be intensifying one existing evil in the attempt to cure 
another. 

If this proposed legislation meets with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, I earnestly request that he transmit copies of the bill to both 
Houses of Congress, urging its enactment into law. 
Very respectfully, 

J. F. Bell, 
Major-General^ Chief of Staff, 



A BILL Authorizing extra officers for the Army. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That hereafter positions vacated by officers 
on the active list of the Army detaUed for stated tours of duty the usual length 
of which is not less than one year, in the General Staff Ck)rps, not exceeding 
forty-two ; as aids to general officers, not exceeding thirty-six ; to college duty 
in the several States and Territories, not exceeding one hundred ; to duty with 
the organized militia, not exceeding one to each State, Territory, and the Dis- 
trict of Ck)lumbia; at the United States MiUtary Academy, West Point, New 
York, not exceeding seventy-five ; upon recruiting service, not exceeding ninety- 
five ; as instructors and staffs at the special service schools for officers at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, Fort Riley, Kansas, and Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, not ex- 
ceeding sixty; to duty with the civU government in the Philippines, with the 
Philippine Scouts, and with the Isthmian Canal Commission, not exceeding 
sixty ; as military attach^ abroad, not exceeding fifteen ; at the military prisons, 
not exceeding fifteen ; as acting judge-advocates, not exceeding eight ; other mis- 
cellaneous details, not exceeding fifty-seven; in all, not exceeding six hundred 
and twelve, shall be subject to the provisions of section twenty-seveu of the 
act approved February second, nineteen hundred and one, respecting the filling 
of such vacancies and the return of such officers to duty with their permanent 
arm, corps, or department: Provided, That all the details hereinbefore named 
shall be distributed among the several grades from colonel to second lieutenant 
in the discretion of the President, subject only to the limitation that they shall 
be, as nearly as practicable, in the following proportions, to wit: Two colonels 
to three lieutenant-colonels to five majors to nine captains to eight first lieuten- 
ants to seven second lieutenants. 
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War Department, 
Office of the Chief Staff, 
Washington^ September 7, 1907, 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

On May 23 a letter dated the previous day was received in your 
office from the Secretary to the President, as follows : 

The President directs me to send you the inclosed memorandum from the 
Navy Department showing the inducements offered enlisted men for making the 
Navy a life occupation, and to ask if you will not send him a brief sketch as to 
how we can equalize the attractiveness of the Army for enlisted men with that 
of the Navy. 

This letter was referred to me for report by the General StaflF on 
May 24. The report called for is respectfully submitted herewith. 

J. F. Bell, 
Major-General^ Chief of Staff, 
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Part one. — Inducements offered at present to encourage men to make of 
the Army a life occupation 66 

Part two. — ^A comparison of inducements offered in the Navy and in the 
Army to enlisted men to make of the service a life oc^cupation 72 

Part three. — A study of conditions in the ranks of the Army and of the 
measures deduced therefrom as essential to make enlisted service de- 
sirable as a life occupation 76 

Appendix I. Table of present pay 111 

Appendix II. Table of proiK)sed pay 112 

Part One. 

THE IHDVCElCEirrS OPPERED AT PRESElTr TO ENCOURAGE EHLISTED 
KEN TO KAKE THE ARIIY A LITE OCCTTPATION. 

• I. 

All existing inducements to enlisted men are comprised in — 

1. Pay and allowances. 

2. Opportunities for advancement. 

3. Admission to Soldiers' Home, retirement, and pensions. 

4. Miscellaneous inducements. 

1. PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 

The pay of enlisted men is made up of — 

|a) I^ay proper. 

^6) Continuous service and reenlisted pajr. 

\c) Additional pay for high qualification in target practice, etc 

|j) Forei^ service pay. 

^e^ Additional pay tor certificate of merit. 
j/S Extra duty pay. 
f^) Continuous service and reenlisted pay. 

66 
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The allowances are — 
g) Quarters. 
h) Clothing. 
*i) Rations. 

J) Medicines and medical attendance. 
k) Travel allowances on discharge. 

(o) Pay proper. 



Grade. 



/. Jnfantry, Cavalry ^ Fidd ArtiUery, and other branthet having corretponding gradet and 

pay. 

Private 

Musician (or trumpeter— Cavalry) 

Wagoner (Cavalry) ^ 

Artmcer (or mechanio— Field Artillery) 

Farrier and blacksmith, saddler (Cavalry) 

Corporal 

Chief mechanio (Field Artillery) 

Mechanic ((^oast Artillery) 

Cook 

(^uartermaster-sexgeant 

Sergeant 

Principal musician (or chief trumpeter— Cavalry and Field ArtiUery) 

First sergeant 

Color sergeant 

Battalion quartermaster-sergeant (Field Artillery) 

Battalion (or squadron or junior) sexgeant-major 

Drum major 

Regimental (or senior) sergeant-major 

Regimental quartermaster-sergeant 

Regimental commissary-sergeant 

Chief musician 

t. Additional or different gradet and pay— Coast ArtiUery. 

Fireman '. 

Master gunner 

Electrician-sergeant''. 

Elfictrician-sexgeant, first class 

Engineer 

Maiter electrician 

5. Additional or different grade* and pay— Bngineere. 

Private, first class 

Cook 

Corporal 

Sergeant 

Quartermaster-sergeant 

First sergeant 

Battalion quartermaster-sergeant 

Battalion sergeant-major 

4. Additional or different gradet and pay—Signal Corpt. 

Private, first class 

(3ook. 

Sergeant, first class 

Master signal electrician 

6. Additional or different grades and pay— Ordnance DepartmenL 

Private, first class 

& Additional or different gradet and pay— Hospital Corps. 

Private 

Private, first class 

(Corporal 

Sergeant 

Sergeant, first class 

• 

7. Post noncommissioned Staff officers. 

Quartermaster-sergeant 

Commissary-sergeant 

Ordnance sergeant 

Master elect riciana 

Master signal electrician •. 

Electrician sergeant (Coast Artillery) •. 



Per month. 



113.00 
13.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
l&OO 

laoo 

l&OO 
l&OO 

laoo 

23.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2&00 
25.00 
2&00 
84.00 
84.00 
34.00 

oaoo 



3a 00 

34.00 
3&00 
45i0p 
65l00 
7&00 



17.00 

2a no 
2a 00 

34.00 
34.00 
34.00 

3a 00 
3a 00 



17.00 

2a 00 

4&00 
75.00 



17.00 



laoo 

18.00 
20.00 
25.00 

4a 00 



34.00 
34.00 
84.00 

7a 00 
7a 00 

84.00 



• Inoladed above in bianohtii wbk&ki«n\D%. 
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(6) Gontinuous service and reenliated pay. 

(1) For continuous service there is added to the pay of the grade in 
which serving — 

Parmontb. 

Tliirdyear $1.00 

Fourth yor 2.00 

Fifth year S.OO 

Sixth to tenth year 6. 00 

Eleventh to fifteenth year 6. 00 

Sixteenth to twentieth year. 7.00 

Twenty-firat to twenty-fitth yeai 8.00 

Twenty-eixth to thirtieth year 9.00 

"niirty-STst to thirty-fifth y«w, etc 10.00 

For the purpose of this increase in pay service is regarded as con- 
tinuous when a man reenlists within three months from date of 
dischai^. 

(2) "file pay of a man who has ever served continuously more 
than five years, and who reenters the service more than three months 
after dischai^, commences with the amount paid in the fifth year of 
continuous service. This is reenlisted pay. 

(3) The monthly pay proper and continuous service and reenlisted 
increases are shown for representative grades at the 
in the following table: 



In/anlTT/, Conilry, and rtcU A mQcrr. 

Frirata 

Garpoial 



periods 



Eleclrldui-Krgtiuit 

BUclnciui-Hrgeuit, lint fdaaa... 

EagioAir...^............,, , 

Huter el«ctrlcl&D 

Trivatc. Orat cUa 

Corponl 

ScTsaint tad flrat a^tstuit 

quBrtemusMi-anrgBikiit 

tftipital Corft. 

VATtM 

PrlraiB. Urrt cIom 



Berxeanl. flntrtau 

BifwA Cerpt. 

private. flntcUu „ 

BfrSFatit, flrst clau..^ 

Muter lignal olivtrtclan 

Onfnaacc DtpartiifKl. 

Privnle. ar«tcla» 

Poa jVonrommtiihiiicd Btaf. 

QDikrtorma«leT-ierg«4nt 

Coinmltsary-iieTgPaQi 

f/tffljM«w(ie«o*at-.,,._. ..._ 

{^(vf raiulcitn 
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(c) Additional pay for high qtudification in target practice^ etc. 

Infantry and Cavalry : Per month] 

For a qualified marksman $1. 00 

For a qualified sharpshooter 2. 00 

For a qualified expert rifleman 3.00 

Artillery : 

For a qualified gunner, second class 1. 00 

For a qualified gunner, first class 2. 00 

Coast Artillery: 

For casemate electricians, observers, first class and plotters 9. 00 

For chief planters, chief loaders, observers, second class, gun com- 
manders, and gun pointers 7.00 

In the Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery no limit is placed on 
the number of enlisted men that may receive additional pay as indi- 
cated except the natural limit incident to regular qualification as a 
requisite. In the Coast Artillery limits are established by law as fol- 
lows : 

Casemate electricians 44 

Observers, first class 170 

Plotters 170 

Chief planters 44 

Chief loaders 44 

Observers, second class 170 

Gun commanders 378 

Gun pointers 378 

{d) Foreign service pay. 

The pay of the enlisted man serving beyond the continental limits 
of the United State proper, excepting in Porto Rico and Hawaii, is 
increased 20 per cent. This increase accrues on additional pay for 
continuous service, for high target qualification, etc. 

{e) Additional pay for certificate of merit, 

A certificate of merit granted to an enlisted man for distinguished 
service entitles- him to $2 per month additional while in the Army, 
whether on the active or the retired list. 

(/) Extra-duty pay. 

Enlisted men detailed to perform specific and regular services, not 
military, may receive extra compensation therefor in time of peace, 
and when not entitled to increase of pay for foreign service. The 
extra compensation authorized for men thus regularly detailed on 
extra duty is 35 cents for laborers, teamsters, clerfe, etc. ; 50 cents for 
mechanics, artisans, and school teachers, and 25 cents to $1 for bakers. 

{g) Allowances — quarters. 

Quarters are furnished all enlisted men. Their character is not 
fixed, and depends upon the place and nature of service. At posts 
in the United States, under ordinary conditions, the quarters are in 
modem, well-equipped barrack buildings. Included in this «Akf5R- 
ance are the necessary beds, mattresses^ p^o^^^\w^iSKt^^^KKi^^ix?^^'«^^»^ 
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(A) Allowances — clothing. 

Enlisted men are supplied throughout with the necessary clothing 
and blankets of uniform patterns. The President prescribes the 
quantity and kind to be furnished. The allowance and price of each 
article is published in orders annually. In practice each soldier is 
credited with the value of his full clothing allowance, a^^inst which 
is charged the value of each article drawn. By care and economy a 
soldier can make some saving in his clothing allowance, which is pay- 
able to him in money upon his discharge. The money value of the 
cloUiing allowance as fixed by existing orders for the full term of 
enlistment is $165.52. 

(i) Allowances — rations. 

(j) Allowances — medicines and medical attendance. 

These are supplied without cost to the soldier. 

(k) Travel allowance on discharge. 

Upon honorable discharge at expiration of his term of service a 
soldier is paid 4 cents per mile from the place of discharge to the 
place of enlistment, except that for travel by sea transportation and 
subsistence only are furnished. 

2. oppoRTUNrriES for advancement. 

(a) To noncom,missioned grades. 

Opportunities for advancement to the grade of noncommissioned 
oflScer are open to all enlisted men, and for intelligent men of some 
force and good character such advancement is practically assured. 
This is so certain, indeed, that it is rare that a man of even moderate 
intelligence and force, under existing conditions, completes his second 
enlistment without becoming a noncommissioned officer, while many 
reach some noncommissioned grade during their first term. An in- 
telligent man of good character and force who is willing to apply 
himself and remain in the service is almost equally assured of reach- 
ing the highest noncommissioned ranks. 

For advancement to nearly all noncommissioned grades no condi- 
tions are imposed as to length of service or particular qualifications. 
The post noncommissioned staflF officers form an exception to this 
rule. They are appointed by the Secretary of War after due exam- 
inations, and, with certain exceptions in the Artillery Corps and the 
Signal Corps, they must have had previous service both in the Army 
and as noncommissioned officers. Sergeants, first class. Hospital 
Corps, and sergeants-major, Artillery Corps, are also exceptions to 
this rule. 

(&) To commissioned grades. 

The opportunities offered for intelligent enlisted men to reach the 

commissioned grades are extremely liberal. Existing law opens the 

way through such examinations as may be prescribed by the Presi- 

dent to ^^aU unmarried soldiers under 80 years of age who are citizens 
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of the United States, who are physically sound, who have served 
honorably not less than two years in the Army, and who have borne 
a good moral character before and after enlistment.'' It is not even 
required now, as formerly, that candidates for commissions shall be 
nonconmiissioned officers. The examinations required are two: A 
preliminary departmental examination in March and a final competi- 
tive examination in September, at which all of those who successruUy 
passed the departmental board are permitted to compete. 

A candidate who fails at either examination, if otherwise still 
eligible, is permitted to take the examinations the following year, but 
one who twice fails is not permitted a third trial. 

These examinations include investigation into the moral character 
of the applicants ; their aptitude for military service ; and, mentally, 
their knowledge of English grammar, mathematics, history, constitu- 
tional and international law, and army and drill regulations. The 
mental examinations are thorough, but not beyond what a man of 
good intelli^nce who has applied himself with reasonable diligence 
should readilj pass. 

All vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant existing on July 1 
of each year which can not be filled by graduates of the last class 
from the Military Academy are filled by the appointment, so far as 
they are available, of enlisted men who have thus qualified. 

3. ADMISSION TO SOLDIERS' HOME, PENSIONS, AND RETIREMENT. 

An advantage offered to the soldier who serves faithfully in the 
Army during the effective period of his life, or during the continu- 
ance of good healthy is the practical assurance^ denied to most men 
of his class in civil life, of some provision for his care and sustenance 
in his old age. 

(a) After thirty years' service a soldier may apply for retirement. 
In computing the time for this purpose service in Alaska or else- 
where outside of the United States except in Porto Rico is counted 
double. Retired soldiers receive three-iourths of the pay of the 
grade held at the date of retirement, including continuous service and 
reenlisted increases, and commutation of subsistence and clothing at 
the rate of $9.50 per month. 

Thus, a man enlisting at 21 years of age, serving continuously for 
thirty years, and reaching no higher grade than, say, sergeant of 
the une, could retire at 51, assured of a monthly income thereafter 
of $30.50 as long as he lived. Had five years of this service been 
outside of the United States, he could retire at 46 years of age, with 
the assurance of almost the same income. 

(6) Any soldier, no matter of what length of service, who be- 
comes incapacitated for service by reason of wounds or disease may 
be discharffed on a certificate of disability. If this incapacity is in- 
curred in the line of duty, and through no fault of the soldier, such a 
discharge may be made the basis of a claim for pension, which, when 
granted, will assure him of an income during his life in proportion 
to the nature of the disability and the extent to which his earning 
capacity is reduced. If the soldier is killed or dies as the result of 
wounds or disease contracted in line of duty a suitable pension, as 
provided by law, may be claimed by those dependent upon him. The 
pension laws of the United States are extremely liberal. 
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{c) A deduction of 12^ cents a month is made from the pay of 
every enlisted man on the active list toward the support of the Sol- 
diers' Home. An honest and faithful service of twenty years or dis- 
ability contracted in the line of duty through no misconduct of the 
soldier entitles him to admission thereto; but a soldier admitted for 
disability who recovers his health and becomes again fit for military 
service will, if under fifty years of age, be discharged from the Home, 

4. MISCELLANEOUS INDUCEMENTS. 

The inducements so far considered are fixed. They apply every- 
where, under all conditions, and to all enlisted men; but there are 
other advantages incident to a soldier's life, some material, some 
moral, that may vary with the time, place, and conditions of service. 
In addition to the quarters provided by law, most posts are supplied 
with amusement and reading rooms and with newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. Many have well-equipped gymnasiums. At nearly 
all there are athletic fields, and athletic games are encouraged. The 
necessary paraphernalia are frequently supplied without expense 
to the soldier. At all posts there rests with tne soldier the right of 
purchase at cost price, from the subsistence department, of small 
articles not i)roviaed in his allowances; and, similarly, of a more 
extensive varietv from the post exchauj^, where the profits are ex- 
pended for the Benefit of himself and his comrades. 

Under modern conditions of service the soldier frequently has 
opportunities for traveling and of seeing, either without cgcpense or at 
small expense, a considerable portion or the world. At many posts 
there are opportunities for. hunting and fishing. Trades of all kinds 
are necessary and in demand in the Army. The handy man with a 
taste lying in the direction of almost any trade can find opportunities 
for its development that will materially assist in securing employment 
of a higlier grade in civil life on discharge. Opportunities for such 
employment are frequently found at the place of discharge, which, 
under ordinary conditions of life, the man would not have met. 

Educational advantages are furnished in the schools for enlisted 
men without expense to them. Opportunities to visit their homes 
come with discharge, while yet admitting of continuous service in 
case of reenlistment within three months thereafter. Furloughs are 
authorized liberally, and the allowance of rations undrawn while thus 
absent is commuted in money, payable to the soldier on his return. 

Finally, the soldier, under normal conditions of service, lives a regu- 
lar and healthful life, freer from responsibilities and petty womes 
than most of his fellows outside, with all necessities assured, and with 
both his body and mind trained to a point better preparing him for the 
strain of war, if it come, or the duties of civil life, if he elect again to 
follow it. 

Pakt Two. 

a comparison op inducements oppered in the nayt and in the 

ARMY to enlisted MEN TO MAKE OP THE SERVICE A LIPE OCCIT- 
PATION. 

No effort has been made here to set down all inducements that 

either service offers. On the contrary, where they are approximately 

equal, or where^ while properly regarded as an inducement in one 
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service, they could not be so regarded in the other, they have, in some 
instances, been purjwsely omitted. It is believed, nevertheless, that 
the more important inducements in both services have been indicated, 
and that in the case of the Army everything that has not its practical 
equivalent in the Navy has been set down and paralleled by the in- 
ducement offered in its sister service for the corresponding purpose. 



THE NAVY. 

1. An outfit of clothing to the value 
of $60 is issued to all men on first en- 
listment. 



2. Men who receive an honorable 
discharge and who reenlist within 
four months thereafter receive as a 
bonus four months' pay at the rate 
they were receiving upon discharge, 
and $1.36 per month additional pay. 



3. In addition to the above allowance 
for continuous service all men whose 
pay is fixed by Executive order receive 
$5 per month in addition to all other 
pay and allowances on their first re- 
enlistment, and a further sum of $3 per 
month for each subsequent reen list- 
men t. 

4. Seamen distinguishing themselves 
in battle, or by extraordinary heroism 
in the line of their profession, may be 
promoted to warrant officers, and re- 
ceive a gratuity of $100 and a medal of 
honor. Any enlisted man who so dis- 
tinguishes himself may receive the 
gratuity and the medal. Gold medals 
and silver medals may be awarded for 
extreme and heroic daring. 

5. Any enlisted man of the Navy 
who, at the expiration of his enlist- 
ment, receives a good-conduct medal is 
entitled to 75 cents a month additional 
pay for every such medal received. 

6. Any disabled person who has 
served as an enlisted man In the Navy 
fof ten years may apply for aid from 
the surplus income of the naval pension 
fund, which may be granted upon the 
recommendation of a board of naval 
officers, when approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

7. After twenty years of service men 
disabled in the Navy are entitled to a 
pension equal to half their pay, or ad- 
mission to the Naval Home. 



8. Any enlisted man of the Navy, 
who has served thirty years may be 
placed upon the retired list at three- 
quarters of his pay and commutation 
of allowancea 



THE ARMY. 

1. Enlisted men are supplied through- 
out with the necessary clothing. The 
money value of this allowance, as 
fixed by existing orders, for the full 
term of enlistment, is $165.52. 

2. Men who receive an honorable 
discharge and who reenlist within 
three months thereafter receive no 
bonus, but their service Is regarded as 
continuous, which entitles them to $2 
per month increase after they have 
served for five years, and to $1 per 
month increase for each successive 
period of five years thereafter. 

3. The pay of all men is fixed by 
law, and can not be changed by Execu- 
tive order. No additional pay is al- 
lowed for reenlistmont. Such increases 
as come, and ns Indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, fall generally in the 
middle of their periods of enlistment 

4. No provision Is made for the pro- 
motion of men distinguishing them- 
selves in battle or by extraordinary 
heroism. Medals of honor and certifi- 
cates of merit may be granted in such 
clearly established cases. The medal 
carries no gratuity. Two dollars a 
month additional pay is attached to the 
certificate of merit. 

5. There are neither medals nor 
monetary rewards for good conduct In 
the Army. 



6. Men disabled in the Army are 
discharged on certificates of disability. 
They have open to them the privileges 
of the Soldiers' Home, or they may 
apply for a pension in the ordinary 
way. 



7. After twenty years of service an 
enlisted man of the Army is entitled to 
the privileges of the Soldiers' Home; 
but there is no authority for his retire- 
ment on a pension until after thirty 
years of service. 

8. Retirement after thirty years in 
the Army is on the same conditions 
as in the Navy. 
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9. Ekilisted men who gnalify as gun 
pointers and are r^olarly detailed re- 
ceive the following additional nM)nthly 
pay: 

Heavy gnn pointers: 

First class $10 

Second class 6 

Intermediate gnn pointers: 

First class 8 

Second class 4 

Secondary gnn pointers: 

First class 4 

Second class 2 

10. Any enlisted man detailed to 
perform the dnties of "ship*s tailor'* 
receives $20, $15, or $10 a month, de- 
pending on the number of men in the 
complement of the vessel, in addition 
to the pay of his rating. A man 
detailed as *' tailor's helper" receives 
$10 per month additional. But the 
total pay of these may not exceed 
$50 and $40 per month, respectively. 

11. Twenty cents a month is de- 
ducted from the pay of each enlisted 
man in the Navy for the fund for naval 
hospitals. 

12. An ample ration of food is fur- 
nished gratis to every enlisted man 
of the Navy. When not drawn In kind, 
commutation of 30 cents a day is al- 
lowed in lieu thereof. The main com- 
ponents of the ration are bread, meats, 
vegetables, fruits, beverages, milk, 
pickles, vinegar, and sauces, and cer- 
tain miscellaneous components. A ra- 
tion includes either for regular issue, 
or in substitution for articles of the 
regular issue, eggs, cereals, fresh 
fruits, cocoa, canned cream or fresh 
milk, olive oil and sauces, butter, 
cbeese, flavoring extracts, lard, sirup, 
and other articles which Iform no part 
of the regular ration in the Army. 



13. As a reward for long and faith- 
ful service, ten mates are annually ap- 
pointed from the enlisted men. Mates 
usually receive special assignments to 
duty at shore stations. 

14. Enlisted men who serve contin- 
uously and reach the grade of chief 
{letty ofllcer or petty ofllcer, first class, 
are eligible for appointm«it as war- 
rant ofllcers. The pay of a warrant 



9. Men who qualify as expert 
riflemen receive $3 additional pay 
monthly; those who qualify as sharp- 
shooters, $2 additional, and as marks- 
men, $1 additional. In the artillery, 
a qnalifled gunner, first class, receives 
$2 additional per month, and second 
class, $1 per month. 



10. No provision is made in the 
Army for the pay of tailors. The en- 
listed men must pay for repairs and 
alterations to their clothing out of 
their own funds. 



11. Twelve and a half cents a month 
is deducted from the pay of each en- 
listed man for the Soldiers' Home. 

12. An ample ration of food is fur- 
nished to every enlisted man of the 
Army. Commutation is allowed to 
men on furlough at the rate of 25 
cents per day. When men are on duty 
where rations can not be issued and 
they must pay for their subsistence, 
the commutation varies from 40 cents 
to 75 cents. While traveling under 
orders alone, the ration is commuted 
at $1.50 per day. The ration issued 
may be the garrison ration, the field 
ration, or the emergency ration, de- 
pending upon the character of the serv- 
ice of the troops at the time of issue. 
The first is the ordinary issue to troops 
in garrison, and is greater in variety 
than either of the others. Its princi- 
pal components are meats, bread, v^e- 
tables, dried fruits, coffee and sugar, 
seasoning, and soap and candles. In 
these the quantities correspond largely 
to the navy rations, but the quantities 
are in some instances smaller, and the 
variety In all cases is less. None of the 
other articles mentioned In the naval 
column, as eggs, milk, fresh fruits, 
butter, cheese, sirup, etc., are included 
in the army ration. 

13. There are no rewards through 
promotion for long and faithful serv- 
ice in the Army. There is only retire- 
ment after thirty jears. 

14. There is no such grade as war- 
rant oflScer in the Army. Men of long 
and meritorious service can not be 
promoted beyond the noncommissioned 
grades. 
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officer is from $1,200 to $1,800 a year 
and allowances, and he retires at 62 
years of age on three-fourths' pay. 
Men may reach the grade of warrant 
officer in several other ways. War- 
rant officers are promoted to chief 
warrant officers, with the rank of en- 
sign, after six years' service. 

Examination of the foregoing parallel shows that the advantages 
in the way of inducements he with the Navy in every case considered, 
except in — 

(I) Clothing allowance. In this, however, the advantage with 
the Army is less than appears. Not only do the sailor's clothes, as a 
rule, cost less, but fewer different uniforms are required of him. 
Moreover, provision is made in the Navy, as shown aoove (10), for 
tailors to make, alter, and repair the necessary clothing. In the 
Army all tailor charges must be met by the soldier. 

(8) Retirement after thirty years' service. In this no advantage 
lies with either service; but as shown (7), enlisted men of the Navy 
may also retire after twenty years, an inducement not offered in the 
Army. 

(II) Tax for support of naval hospitals and the Soldiers' Home. 
There is an advantage of 7^ cents monthly in favor of the soldier. 

But the superior advantages offered by the Navy, while thus appar- 
ent in almost every inducement in the way of allowances incident to 
either service, are shown best by the following comparison of pay of 
the principal grades only. Extra pay and increases are not included 
unless inoicated: 



THE NAVY. 

Within reasonable limits, the pay of 
the enlisted men of the Navy is regu- 
lated by the President to meet current 
conditions. 

The monthly pay of the principal 
grades is as follows: 

Landsmen $16 

Ordinary seamen 19 

Seamen 24 

Buglers and musicians ,80 

Musicians, first class ' 32 

Cooks 25-55 

Shipwrights 25 

Petty officers: 

Third class 30 

Second class 35-40 

First class 3^-65 

Warrant officers 100-160 



THE ARMY. 

The pay of the Army is fixed abso- 
lutely by the law. The present rates* 
with few exceptions, have remained 
unchanged since 1870. 

The monthly pay of the principal 
grades of the Army is as follows: 

Recruits $13 

Privates 13 

Privates, third year 14 

Trumpeters 18 

Musicians 18 

Cooks 1&-20 

Artificers, farriers, etc 15 

Corporals 15 

Sergeants 18 

First sergeants 25 

Regimental and post noncom- 
missioned staff officers 34 

The highest paid enlisted men in the 
Army are: 

Master electricians $75 

Master signal electricians 75 

Chief musicians 60 

Sergeant : 

First class (Hospital Corps). 45 
Second class (Signal Corps). 46 
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These are all specialists, with pro- 
fessions comparing with the same lines 
of worlL in civil life. They are com- 
paratively few in number and for the 
most part do not belong to the line of 
the Army. In the Navy they would 
liave the rank of warrant officers. 
A man serving in the Navy for thirty A man serving in the Army for 
years and not rising above the grade thirty years and not rising above the 
of seaman would receive In pay during grade of private would receive in pay 
that period $16,760.60, and would re- during that period $6,852 and would 
tire on a monthly income of $50.75. retire on a monthly income of $26. 

Part Three. 

A STUDY OP CONDITIONS IN THE RANKS OP THE ARHY AND OP THE 
KEASTTRES DEDUCED THEREFROM AS ESSENTIAL TO MAKE ENLISTED 
SERVICE DESIRABLE AS A LIFE OCCUPATION. 

I. WHY MEN ENLIST. 

An army is composed of men united in the military service of their 
country. Under a voluntary system men enlist either to aid their 
country or to promote their own ends ; that is, through self -sacrifice or 
self-interest. That any inducements are necessary to secure recruits 
shows this spirit of seli-sacrifice is not sufficiently widespread in time 
of peace to maintain even so small an army as ours. Self-sacrifice of 
this sort is patriotism, an emotion necessary to arouse, and fortunately 
aroused in its highest form, only in times of great national stress. To 
keep it through long periods of peace at a pitch high enough to main- 
tain an army wouldbe impossible, or, in any event, undesirable, since 
it would inevitably cheapen this sentiment — a thing no nation can 
afford to do. 

Self-interest, therefore, is the only cause of enlistment necessary to 
consider ; and though the forms of self-interest that persuade different 
men to enlist may be as varied as the number of men enlisted, they 
will all be found nevertheless to be included in one, or in some com- 
bination, of the three following: 

1. LOVE or THE SERVICE. 
A CAUSE OF BEENLISTMENT, BUT WITHOUT INFLUENCE ON ORIGINAL KNTBT. 

While it is certain that this is a dominant factor in every reenlist- 
ment under existing conditions, it is equally certain that it is without 
influence on original enlistments. No knowledge of service conditions 
exists outside of those who have served. This is a natural result. 
With a people whose life interests lie so far outside of military lines 
as ours, who have so few opportunities to see intimately the life of 
their soldiers, it is not surprising that the strongest impressions 
thereof should be the traditional ones of romance. Whatever ac- 
(}uaintance with things military may be had by the average citizen 
is gained in the local militia or in military schools. Whatever the 
ultimate value of these to the military system of the nation, it is 
certain that they impose on the mind an inadequate or false concep- 
tion of military life. With them it is a diversion, not a business; 
tbey are conoemed with the form, not the substance; with the pomp 
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and circumstance, from the burden of which every modem army i« 
struggling to be rid. That men enlist believing they will love the 
life IS likdy, but their mental picture is oftentimes so different from 
the reality that disappointment is the almost inevitable consequence. 
Love of the service, therefore, as engendered by true knowledge, may 
be a potent influence in retaining men in the Army, but has no effect 
on orijrinal enlistments ; while as engendered by the false conceptions 
of civUian military life, it may be an incentive to original enlistment, 
but has a contrary effect on the retention of men in the service. 

Moreover, even were this otherwise^ there is no practical way by 
which a true understanding of conditions can be extended except to 
those who serve — ^that is, instead of a solution, this is only the prob- 
lem itself in another form. When the conditions of service are such 
as to induce a love of the life in sufficient men to keep the Army at 
its maximum strength and efficiency, the problem will have vanished. 
Love of the service therefore regarded as a cause of enlistment, not 
as an effect, may be dropped from consideration. 

2. DESIRE FOR CHANGE OR ADVENTURE. 
A CAUSE OF ORIGINAL ENTRY, BUT A DETERRENT FROM REBNLISTMENT. 

This, on the contrary, while often the strongest influence in original 
entry, is equally a deterrent from subsequent enlistment. Desire for 
change where it exists is generally a permanent condition of mind, 
driving the body from one thing to another, and as potent in forcing 
it out of the service as in forcing it in. Though the desire be gratified 
for a time, the discipline and uniformity of army life soon make it 
pall on these unstable characters. Though field service may afford 
opportunities for adventure beyond desire, periods of garrison duty, 
impossible to relieve wholly from dullness, are certain to counteract 
their effect. This is a quality indeed that may make heroes in war, 
but seldom makes soldiers in peace. It increases the number of orig- 
inal enlistments, but adds to the number of desertions. Unless out- 
weighed in effect by love of the service or by improvement in worldly 
condition, this couse not only has no influence on the ultimate 
strength of the Army, but has always an evil effect on its efficiency. 

Moreover, again, even were this otherwise, encouragement of this 
quality, if not impracticable, is at least undesirable in a people where 
stabihty of character is always a first consideration. 

3. DESIRE TO IMPROVE CONDITION. 
THE ONLY CAUSE NECE8§ART TO CONSIDER. 

The present state of the Army as regards original and subsequent 
enlistments is proof of the inaaequacy of all existing causes and so 
proof of the inadequacy of the two just considered either singly or in 
combination. But accepting their further development as imprac- 
ticable or inadvisable, it is plain that not only are they insufiicient 
now but that they must always be insufficient. This final cause, there- 
fore, must be r^rded as not only the prime influence in existing 
conditions, but the only inducement the development of which may 
effect a change for the better. 

9176— WAR 1907— VOL 1 6 
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While brief consideration of the preceeding causes is essential to 
completeness in any study of this subject, it should be a matter neither 
of surprise nor regret that this cause is the only one wherein hope for 
improvement lies. Eauality of opportunity is, we must -believe, a 
birthright of our people, a desire to improve one's worldly condition 
instinctive in the native bom, and forced under high pressure into 
the blood of the immigrant or his descendants. The marvelous de- 
velopment of the country has but encouraged the growth of this 
?ualitv. With opportunities in excess of qualified seekers, a demand 
or labor in excess of supply, and with wealth constantly increasing it 
is hopeless to expect any considerable number of men of the character 
required for successful soldiers voluntarily to surrender the prospec^ 
these conditions seem to offer for a life demanding the best that is in 
them, but offering no encouragement to ambition beyond the certainty 
of simple livelihood. If it were not hopeless it would be unfortunate. 
The genius of the American people lies in the direction of commercial 
and industrial activities. Governmental institutions must enter into 
competition with such activities and offer equal opportunities for 
advancement or be satisfied with lower grades of assistance. The 
Armv, in brief, must offer opportunities for improvement at least 
equal to those open to the class of men it seeks, or be content with 
lower classes or depleted ranks and the demoralization and danger 
accompanying either of these alternatives. 

II. A COMPARISON OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 

THK ABMT BEFORE 1898. 

Previous to 1898 the Army was limited by law to 25,000 men. There 
was little difiiculty in keeping it at its maximum. The ranks were 
largely filled with men having several years' service, if not several 
enhstments, to their credit. ^1 the higher noncommissioned officers 
and many of the lower were men of long service. The character of 
the personnel of the Army was perhaps the highest ever reached in 
any. The percentage of desertions for the few years preceding the 
Spanish war was smaller than before or since. 

THE REASONS OF CONTENTMENT. 

Several causes contributed to this result. Conditions of service 
were different. The troops were brought less into contact with the 
various phases of civil liie. ThCT formed more of a world of their 
own. Moves were infreauent. * The activity of industrial and com- 
mercial development haa not reached its present proportions^ nor 
penetrated into the regions where the troops were stationed. Living 
m one place, at least, the soldier saw only one side of this activity 
and was less impressed. Opportunities to improve his condition finan- 
cially or otherwise tempted him less frequently. His own pay was 
relatively greater; its purchasing power was more and his opportuni- 
ties to spend it were fewer. 

There was still another side. Most of these old soldiers had ac- 
quired, through long terms in the same regiment, the same company^ 
and with the same comrades, perhaps in the same grade, a pride in 
their organization and a love of the service that to-4ay neither exist 
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nor are understood. Transfers were infrequent; the violent disinte- 
gration of or^nizations now the rule was unknown. There was, in 
short, an esprit de corps impossible of measurement at this day, but 
beyond all doubt of great value. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS OF TO-DAY. 

To-day almost every service condition and every industrial condi- 
tion have changed. Opportunities outside have vastly increased, 
while the inducements to enter the Army have remained the same or 
relatively lessened. Decreasing numbers and impaired efficiency 
could be the only result. Every report bearing on this subject has 
pointed to this end ; but it will be enough for present purposes to con- 
trast the following extracts from the reports of the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Army for 1897 and 1906 : 

1897 : Ehiring the past year the recruiting seryice has been conducted with un- 
usually good results. * * * So gr^t has been the number of men offering 
that recruiting at all stations has been restricted throughout the past year to 
enlistment of exceptionally desirable men without prior service and to former 
soldiers with good discharges. In addition it has been necessary at times to 
confine recruiting at city stations to enlistment of former soldiers. 

1906 : The need for recruits continued throughout the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1906, and notwithstanding earnest and continued efforts on the part of re- 
cruiting officers, this need could not be fully met 

DBCBEASB IN ENLISTMENTS. 

This last but repeats similar statements from the reports from the 
same office for 1904 and 1905. These reports show in detail the 
extraordinary efforts made to secure sufficient recruits without success. 
The same reports and every other fact and figure bearing on the sub- 
ject show that the number of reenlistments and applications for orig- 
mal enlistment is steadily decreasing, while the number of desertions 
and discharges for exceptional reasons is as steadily growing. 

THE BESULTS. 

But the full measure of present conditions is not yet apparent, ex- 
cept to those in immediate contact with troops and able to compare 
directly present and past conditions. In experience, training, and 
methods the Army of ten years ago fell short of the Army of to-day ; 
but in character of enlisted personnel, relative strength of organiza- 
tions, and in contentment of mind it was equally in advance. To-day 
nearly every organization of the line is depleted in numbers. That 
itself means unpleasant increase in fatigue and loss of interest in mili- 
tary work. It is impossible with two or three squads of men in a 
company to raise the present prescribed course of training above ab- 
surdity in the eyes of either officers or men. Under these conditions 
it becomes distasteful to the one and disgusting to ,the other. More- 
over, these reduced organizations are made up almost wholly of re- 
cruits and men of short service. Even the noncommissioned officers, 
with decreasing exceptions, are men still in their first enlistment. 
With the passing of the old noncommissioned officer^ the enlisted ser- 
vice, in the absence of relief, will enter upon what is likely to prove 
the last sta^ of demoralization. Formerly by sheer force of char- 
acter, superior training, and long service ttus class built up for itself 
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an artificial status distinct from that of the private soldier and mak- 
ing more for discipline and efficiency than any other one thing. To- 
day the average noncommissioned officer of line organizations is as 
ignorant of his duties as the recruits from which he was drawn, and 
lacks both the force of character necessary for discipline and the abil- 
ity essential for efficiency. To restore lormer conditions is beyond 
hope; but to create a natural and lawful status for this class is not 
only possible but necessary if the worst fears for the Army are not to 
be realized. 

THE WORST OF PBB8BNT CONDITIONS. 

But even this is not all. The ultimate expression of present con- 
ditions is the certainty in the heart of every officer serviM directly 
with troops that conditions are steadily growing worse ; anda feelii^ 
that, starting with discouragement, descends to indifference, and per- 
meates every company, troop, and battery in the Army and tlireatens 
a demoralization not yet imamned Qutside of these organizations, but 
appearing as an ever present danger within. Whether right or wrong 
in this belief, the evil effect on the service is the same. 

III. THE OBJECTS TO BE OBTAINED. 

With a voluntary system and short-term enlistments, then, the ob- 
jects to be attained are: 

1. To secure by original enlistment a flow of untrained men into 
the Army sufficient to keep it at its maximum strength. 

2. To retain by reenlistments trained men enough to keep it at a 
maximum efficiency; and, since, as already indicated, efficiencrjr is 
largely dependent thereon, 

3. To secure and retain competent noncommissioned officers. 

THE PROBLEM IN OTHEB NATIONS. 

That any inducements are necessary to secure men originally marks 
the difference between a conscript and a volunteer system. Wherever 
compulsory military service is a principle, the question of insufficient 
recruits can not arise. The study of no countiy of this class, there- 
fore, can assist us in solving this problem in our own. Great Britain 
is the only important nation besides ours that relies on a voluntary 
system or recruitment and hence the only nation a study of whose 
methods of securing recruits might be of possible aid to us now. But 
the most cursoiy examination of conditions in Great Britain shows 
her confronted with a similar problem, complicated with others not 
yet grown to large proportions here, and, in consequence, methods in 
use mere can not be a positive help to us in seeking a way out of our 
own difficulty. 

So far as the second and third objects are concerned, however, we 
are not alone. Eveiy nation, regardless of its system, fi^ds it impor- 
tant to retain a proportion oi its trained men after expiration of meir 
first or compulsory term of service, in order to secure trained noncom- 
missioned officers, and conse(}uently necessary to offer inducements to 
insure accomplishment of this purpose. In this connection the meth- 
ods of other countries that have found a satisfactory solution may be 
profitably considered. 
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To arrive fairly at the measures necessary to the attainment of these 
objects it is important to consider them separately in some detail to 
discover the extent to which present inducements are insufficient. 

1. TO MAINTAIN THE ARMY AT ITS AUTHORIZED STRENGTH. 

The present actual strength of the line of the Army is 52,752, or 
a shortage of 16,189 from the authorized strength. 
For the fiscal year 1906, and for the line of the Army — 

The number of original applications was 80,239 

The number of reenlistments was 7,484 

The number of original enlistments was 14,547 

22,031 

The number of desertions was 6,258 

The number of discharges was ' 18,481 

a 24,739 

Of the applications for original enlistment, 65,692^ or 81 per cent, 
were rejected. In the number of applications, origmal enlistments, 
and reenlistments there was a sharp drop from the figures for the 

§ receding year. In discharges there was a large increase, and in 
esertions, though a small decrease from 1905, the number was 
greater than in any other recorded year. The figures for 1907 are 
not yet completely available, but the continued decrease in enlisted 
strength inmcates uniformly worse results. 

Examination of the figures for 1906 show that while the number 
of desertions almost counterbalances the number of reenlistments, 
the number of discharges was over 10,000 in excess of reenlistments 
and nearly 4,000 in excess of original enlistments. The loss to the 
Army for the year between all enlistments on one side and all dis- 
char^ and desertions on the other was 2,708. Without considering 
any increase in the number of original enlistments, therefore, had 
the service been sufficiently attractive to have induced, say, 1,500 
men out of over 10,000 to reenlist, and 1,500 out of over 6,000 not 
to desert, this difference would have more than offset the loss and 
shown a gain in enlisted strength. 

INDUCEMENTS TO BECUBB MEN LESS IMPORTANT THAN INDUCEMENTS TO RETAIN 

THEM. 

Since a deserter represents a loss of whatever he has cost the 
Government and the cost of an original enlistment exceeds the cost 
of a reenlistment, it is plain that both economy and efficiency would 
be subserved by increasmg the inducements .to remain in the service 
rather than the inducements for original entry. Moreover, any in- 
ducement to remain is, so far as it is known outside, also an induce- 
ment for original enlistment. 

Nevertheless the decline .in the number of original applications 
and the necessity of maintaining high physical, mental, and moral 
standards indicate that reasonable inducements for first enlistments 
will still be necessary regardless of the encouragement offered later 
to remain in the service. 
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2. TO REDUCE DESERTIONS AND ENCOURAGE REENUSTMENTS. 

Desertion is an evil impossible to eradicate wholly. Its history, 
however, shows that in times when life in the Army contrasts favor- 
ably in opportunity and comforts with life of the same classes outside 
the number of desertions is reduced to a minimum, and so a similar 
reduction may be expected when these conditions are reproduced. 
Whatever operates to reduce desertions operates to increase reenlist- 
ments. As all men can not be restrained from deserting, however, 
neither can all men be induced to reenlist. Nor would any other 
result, so far as reenlistments are concerned, be desirable. Not all 
men who find their way into the Army are fitted for military service. 
Short-term enlistments afford opportunities for the unfit to quit honor- 
ably. Again, it is manifest that inducements for reenlistment suffi- 
cient to retain all men, while subserving efficiency for a time, would 
soon operate to the contrary. 

• 

NEW BLOOD NECEBSABT. 

A regular flow of new blood into the Army is as essential as the 
retention of a fair proportion of trained men. Moreover,, the reten- 
tion of men who after several enlistments are satisfied to remain 
merely as privates without ambition or abilitv to rise, while profit- 
able m exceptional cases, does not as a rule work for efficiency. 
While important therefore to offer inducements for reenlistment, 
it is not the part of wisdom to increase them sufficiently to encourage 
a large proportion to remain for the effective period of their lives as 
privates only. 

3. TO SECURE AND RETAIN COMPETENT NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
QUALIFIED NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS NECESSABY TO BESTOBE EFFICIENCY. 

Once competent noncommissioned officers are secured, on the con- 
trary, their retention as long as physically fit for their duties works 
for efficiency, provided that a reasonable now of promotion be main- 
tained. Just as in the old army no cause contributed more to the 
standard reached than the high class of noncommissioned officers 
developed, so now no cause has contributed more toward demoraliza- 
tion than inability under existing conditions to secure Qualified men 
for these grades, or to retain them when secured; ana so nothing 
would avafl more now to restore efficiency than the creation of a body 
of highly trained noncommissioned officers. These are as important 
to the Army as foremen to factories; as section bosses to railways: 
as skilled workmen and subordinate officials are to every industrial 
or commercial enterprise; or as petty and warrant officers are to the 
Navy. The same faiowledge of their trade, the same abilities, the 
same qualities of mind, and the same force of character are as essential 
in one case as in the others. Qualified leaders, successful drivers of 
men, are everywhere in demand. Men who can make other men 
work have a recognized value above their fellows in the industrial 
world. The wage value of a man who can make seven other men 
do the work for which employed, who can train seven other men to a 
higher productive capacity, who can make seven unskilled laborers 
skilled, IS far higher than that of any of the seven. 
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COMPABISON AND COMPETITION WITH CIVIL LIFE. 

This is a principle applied everywhere outside of the Army. It 
has been reco^ized in the Navy ; and admitted by recent legislation 
even within 3ie Army in the case of certain high-class medianics 
in the Coast Artillery. These manifestly came into competition 
with the same class of workmen in civil life. The argument was 
plain to the lay mind and illustration unnecessarv. But exactly the 
same argument holds in the case of every enlisted man in the Xrmy. 
With the exception^ of those cases where men enlist for adventure or 
change, every man is seeking to improve his condition. The position 
of the last private in the Army is thus in competition with some 
position outside. It may be only that of the farm laborer, but it is 
still competition. The bulk of recruits come and must always come 
from the agricultural, artisan, and laboring classes. TTie tests of en- 
listment are sufficient when applied to reject all but the best even 
of these. The loafer of civil life, if he creeps in, is no less a loafer 
in the Army, and his career there is no better and is likely to be much 
shorter. The Armv must compete in the opportunities it offers with 
the opportunities these classes can find outeide. 

THE WOBK OF NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS IS SKILLED. WORK. 

The noncommissioned officers are men who in civil life would be 
skilled workmen, foremen, chief clerks, and subordinate officials. If 
the Army can not offer them inducements equal to those that civil 
institutions are glad to offer, it can not hope to secure or retain them. 
Moreover, the work of these men in the Army when properly per- 
formed is itself highly skilled and of great importance. They form 
a necessary part of the military hierarchy, but have each individual 
functions requiring with every advance in grade steadily rising 
ability, knowledge, and training. The importance of the work of 
electricians and machinists in'tne Navv and the Coast Artillery is 
recognized outside of the service merely from common familiarity 
with the trades in which these men are skilled. But important as their 
work is, it is no more important than the work of otner high-grade 
noncommissioned officers m the same or different services, for which, 
though less familiar outside and differently named, an equally ardu- 
ous training is essential for success. Moreover, all advantages lie 
with these men in the Navy and artillery possessing recognized 
trades. The opportunities to acquire such trades in civil life are no 
more than the opportunities civil life offers for employment if they 
leave the service. Civil life presents, on the other hand, no opportu- 
nities for the ac(]^uirement of the skill and knowledge essential for 
other noncommissioned grades, nor openings for employment wherein 
this skill and knowledge would be or direct advantage. 

The essential training for these positions is given only by the Gov- 
ernment, its results are of use only to the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment, in justice both to itself and to these men, should make reason- 
able effort to retain them. The ordinary duties and responsibilities 
even of a corporal are largely increased over those of the private. The 
sergeant for efficiency must be more highly trained than the corporal. 
The duties of a first sergeant or of a regimental sergeant-major de- 
mand knowledge, administrative ability, and force of character of 
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the highest order. They compare in every way in importance with 
those of the more familiar trades. Modem conditions of warfare, 
moreover, have vastly increased the field of duties and responsibili- 
ties of all nonconmiissioned officers. With widely extended lines and 
detached bodies, discipline depends still more upon them; the duties 
of command, the exercise of prompt judgment in matters involving 
life and death fall oftener to their lot, and questions of tactics and 
logistics, formerly never necessary to leave to them, now ^ress con- 
stantly for solution. Only years of careful and steady training can 
prepare them for these duties. Only a high order of intelligence can 
meet them successfully. 

EVERY OTHER NATION AHEAD OF US. 

Every other important nation long ago recognized these necessities. 
Both Great Britain with a voluntary system and the great military 
powers with universal service have adopted measures to assure secur- 
mg qualified noncommissioned officers and retaining them for long 
periods with the colors. 

THE STATUS OF NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain, with wages in the industrial world on a lower scale 
than in the United States, with unemployed thousands presenting a 
problem unknown here, but which her ablest men have not solved 
there, still pays her noncommissioned officers relatively, and in some 
cases actuallv, more than we do. More than pay, however, she has 
created for them a status distinct from the private. They have their 
own quarters, mess, privileges. The line between them and the 
private is narrower only than between them and the subaltern. They 
form a class into which it becomes an object for the best soldiers to 
strive to enter and, having entered, to remain. The highest pass to 
warrant officers, a grade between the. enlisted man and the commis- 
sioned officer that provides a means for rewarding faithful and 
efficient service while still retaining these men at the work their train- 
ing has best fitted them to perform. 

rf or do other nations witn other systems differ much in this. With 
all it has been found necessary to create this distinct status. Germanj 
may be cited as an example, not because she has done most in this 
way, but because her military system must be accepted as having 
reached the highest development attained under the principle ox 
universal service. 

IN GERMANY. 

German noncommissioned officers are drawn from special schools, 
or from the ranks as with us. As a rule they come from men who 
have been encouraged to reenlist with a view to this advancement. 
They are instructed not only in military subjects, but in the ordinary 
educational subjects, to fit them properly for their duties. Further 
instruction intended to fit them not only for the higher noncommis- 
sioned grades, but for positions in the civil service, is given after 
five or six years' service. After twelve years in the active army 
they receive a premium of nearly $300 and acquire the right to a 
permanent position in the civil service. While with the colors pro- 
vision is made for their reasonable comforts, and in certain cases 
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for the comfort of their families. They have separate messes^ sepa- 
rate privileges, and are entitled to a salute from their inferiors in 
rank. The Government, in short, endeavors in every way to give 
them a distinct status and to attach to it a high standard ox respecta- 
bility. 



PAT UNDER UNIVERSAL SERVICE. 



This status, while dependent upon more than difference in pay, 
could not be maintained without it. Where universal service is the 
rule, the services of every subject belong in theory to the govern- 
ment for the prescribed period, and an aflowance in money is not in 
the way of compensation, but to eke out the deficiencies in the allow- 
ances in kind, according to individual tastes. Where, however, it is 
desirable to retain menl)eyond this prescribed period, it is necessary 
so largely to augment this that it becomes real pay and compares in 
a measure with the wages of the corresponding class in the industrial 
world. It is rare that in such countries military pay reaches the 
full level of civilian rates, but with the allowances, service increases, 
bounties, and rewards during active service, and pensions and guar- 
anty of civil employment afterwards, the difference, if any, is smaller 
than at first appears. 

UNDER A VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 

In a country of voluntary service, on the contrary, where a man 
who enters the army yields opportunities open to those of his own 
age and class and thus gives corresponding aavantage to those who do 
not enter, the pay approaches more nearly to the wages of his class in 
civil pursuits. Thus, in Great Britain the pay of the private, with 
his allowances, although at the outset less than in the United States, 
is later, with the service increases, relatively greater. The pay of the 
private, therefore, representing real pav, it is only natural to find that 
the pay of British noncommissioned oficers is, relative to the pay of 
the private, less than in countries of the other class. Even in Great 
Britain, however, their pay is much more largely increased over the 
privates than witii us. 

Regarding the pay of the private as unity, the relative pay of the 
principal noncommissioned grades in the important countries of both 
classes is shown by the following table. In this connection it is to 
be remembered that in nearly all countries the line of division is 
drawn rather above than below the corporal. That is, the corporal is 
regarded only as a selected private, while the higher grades consti- 
tute the true noncommissioned class. 



Pay of noncommissioned officers relative to the pay of privates in the principal 

armies of the world. 



Country. 



Japan 

RuflBia 

France 

Austria 

Germany.... 

Italy 

Great Britain 
United States 



Corporal. 


Sergeant. 


First 
sergeant. 


3 to 3. 75 

L2 

44 

2.46 
1.7 to 3.27 

1.22 
1.7 to 2 

1.16 


5 to 8. 25 
2 
144 
8.23 
4.9 
2.28 
2. 38 to 2. 61 
1.38 




8 




8.5 


3 to 3. 37 
1.92 



Sergeant-major. 



9. 9 to 20 
12 
204 
6.7 
8.66 
2.9 
Warrant officer. 
2.61 
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The forgoing table is compiled from the latest information ob- 
tainable. It represents the minimmn in each case. With service in- 
creases, bounties, and decorations customary with other nations, the 
relative rate of increase is greater and the contrast still more striking. 

THESE BEWABDS SUFFICIENT ABROAD. 

This scale of rewards is sufficient abroad with the prevailing indus- 
trial and wage conditions and class distinctions to secure generally 
competent men who undertake to make of the service a life occupa- 
tion. But it is not for the rewards alone, but because these grades 
there represent a dignity and a position suitable for their class, which 
this pay is sufficient to support. It is this position, this status, for 
noncommissioned officers tnat is the chief need now in the enlisted 
personnel of our Army. It can not be created without increased pa v, 
both relative to the pay of the private and to the pay of similarly 
qualified men in civil life. But increased pay is not all. It is sep- 
arate quarters and messing, demarcation from privates, increased 
privileges and dignity, that mean more eventually than pay. These 
are all matters of growth ; they can not be created at once, but they 
can not be created at all now without readjusted and increased pay 
as a foundation. 

THIS STATUS CONSISTENT WITH OUR SYSTEM. 

The creation of such a class is no morfe inconsistent with democratic 
theories of government than is the creation of armies themselves. 
But armies are as necessary for democracies as for monarchies or 
autocracies. All history supports this, our own no less than any 
other. An army must, for success, be built according to the genius 
of the people whence it comes. To copy foreign methods, no matter 
how successful elsewhere, would if opposed to the instincts of a people 
be disastrous. But a principle, universal in its application elsewhere, 
is not to be rejected unless it be clearly shown to oe opposed to such 
instincts. Distinctions of rank are essential to discipline in every 
army. We have these distinctions now between commissioned officers 
and enlisted men. A similar though smaller difference between pri- 
vates and noncommissioned officers would mean no more and would 
work quite as much for discipline and efficiency. It would not be an 
innovation. It existed in a large measure in the old Army during one 
of its most successful periods, so far as discipline and numbers are 
concerned, and it exists now in the Navy. 

IV. MEASURES ESSENTIAL FOR IMPROVEMENT, 

MORE THAN INCREASED PAT NECESSARY. 

In coming finally to a consideration of the measures essential in 
our service to induce men to make of it an occupation for the effective 
periods of their lives, it is necessary from what has been shown to 
consider, so far as they are concerned, only such measures as are 
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likely to respond to the desire to improve their condition. This 
desire itself implies a certain amount oi ambition, without which no 
man is capable of full development. It is such men that the Army 
. needs for effiqiency and it is quite as much to its purpose as to the 
man's good to encourage this development. But neither object would 
be accomplished by mere increase of original pay. Only temporary 
satisfaction to the man and temporary efficiency to the service woula 
result. To satisfy the ambition of the one and to meet the require- 
ments of the other, opportunities for advancement must be offered. 
Pay and promotion in lair proportion to the wages and opportunities 
offered by civil life will satisfy the most urgent needs ; but there are 
still others, the satisfaction or which by adding to the contentment 
of mind within the Army will permit additional inducements for 
original entry to be reduced. Contentment is largely a question of 
personal comfort and love of one's surroundings and work. Whatever 
allowances tend to increase this comfort and whatever measures tend 
to make this work loved will add correspondingly to the contentment 
desired. 
The additional measures essential, then, are — 

1. Increase of pay; 

2. Increase in allowances; 

3. Increased opportunities for advancement; and, 

4. Removal oi causes of dislike of a soldier's life. 

1. INCREASE IN PAY. 

The three objects desired attained are all dependent upon increased 
pay as a foundation. 

(a) To encourage original enlistments. 

This is important. Applications for original enlistment have al- 
ways in ordinary times been much in excess of the number accepted. 
This is desirable and necessary to maintain the present high standard 
of requirements. Not less than 70 per cent of applications have been 
rejected for many years, and the percentages of rejection have fre- 
quently been much higher. The applications and percentages of re- 
jections for the past three fiscal years have been as follows : 



1904 104,540 76 

1906 107,171 78 

1906 80,289 81 




Per cent. 



The reduction of applications in 1906, which has probably con- 
tinued during the present year, marks the present trend of condi- 
tions. Coupled witn an increase in the percentage of rejections at a 
time when extraordinary efforts to secure recruits were in progress, 
it seems also to indicate that a lower class of men was applying for 
enlistment. Increase in applications is itself an advertisement and 
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an encouragement to men of higher classes to strive to enter the serv- 
ice. This itself is important. A supply of qualified applicants ex- 
ceeding the demand will not only raise the standard of the personnel 
in the service, but increase the respect therefor outside. 

While inducements to remain m the Army are also inducements 
for original enlistment^ they are not of themselves sufficient. Many 
men who enter the service have no idea of the future it may offer and 
few have any clear idea of following it as a life occupation. They 
are willing to try it for a few years and decide then whether they 
will follow it further. The service, therefore, must offer very early 
some fair compensation in itself. 

THE FISLD WITH WHICH THE ABMT COMPETES. 

The Army as a field of labor enters most largely into competition 
with the fanning and unskilled laboring fields of the country. This 
does not lose sight of the fact that many positions in the Army require 
highly skilled workmen, but it is not possible to base original pay on 
these positions. They must depend upon inducements offered for 
special men, long service, or noncommissioned officers. It is, then, 
with the average wages of the farm laborer and the unskilled work- 
man that the pay of the soldier must in some measure compare. 

WAGE AVERAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The average daily wages of the farm laborer throughout the United 
States in 19^ was $1.13 in the ordinary season and $1.53 in the har- 
vest season. Considering the first for eight and the latter for four 
months, the average for the year would have been $1.20. The average 
wages of the general laborer at about the same period was $1.36. 
Wages have increased rather than diminished since, and by taking 
the mean between the farm and the general laborer, say $1.25, there 
is no danger of overestimating the amount with which, at least, the 
pay of the private must compete. 

MUST BE LOWER IN THE ABMT. 

But to pay the Army at this rate in money would so largely increase 
the cost of its upkeep as to make it practically prohibitive, if not in 
peace, at least with the largely augmented forces required in war. 
Nor is this necessary. Army methods of messing, quartering, and 
clothing troops enables the necessities therefor to be supplied at a 
lower rate than could be obtained individually. The soldier in peace 
is better fed and better clothed than the average man of his class in 
civil life. If his quarters lack the privacy ana freedom of the ordi- 
nary home, they are also more substantial, better equipped, and better 
kept If he falls ill he is cared for without expense or loss of pay. 
Thus, without looking into the future, the soldier immediately upon 
enlistment has the certainty of the necessities of life which the civinan 
must in the general case both find and pay for himself. 
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PRESENT PAT OF THE PBIVATE. 



The pay of the private, at present, is 43^ cents a day. Adding the 
cost of the ration as 20 cents, clothing allowance and right to quar- 
ters each at 15 cents, and his remaininj^ privileges at, say, 6f cents, his 
f)resent pay still falls 25 cents short of the avera^ j)ay of the average 
aborer throughout the United States. From this it appears Uiat to 
raise the soldier to this level his pay should be increased $7.50 per 
month, or to $20.50. And this mignt be admitted if evenr man enhst- 
in^ became at once a qualified solcuer as he may already be a qualified 
laborer. But because he is a laborer he is not also a soldier. On the 
contrary, he comes into the Army an apprentice, with his trade still 
before him. This acquired, his value increases accordingly, and this 
increase should be recomized. That is, to allow the soldier his full 
value at the outset would make it impossible to augment his pay in 
proportion to his Rowing worth to the Government. Instead of 
stimulating his ambition, the result would be to kill it. 

THE soldier's TBADE. 

Moreover, although the trade of the soldier is of use only to the 
Government, it should still be regarded as a trade that will return 
full value when once acquired, and its possessor encouraged to retain 
his place where its worth is recognized. The unskilled laborer in 
civil life, unless he rises above his position, can have no hope of in- 
crease beyond that due to such general rise in all wages as may come 
with increasing prosperity. Provided their pay be approximately 
eaual, therefore, the civilian is at a disadvantage with the soldier, 
wno is afforded opportunity for the acquirement of a trade and carea 
for during his apprenticeslip. 

TIME NBCESBABT TO MAKE A SOLDIER — THE VALTJE OF THE RECBUIT. 

No soldier in any branch can acquire a proper knowledge of his 
work under three years. He will not reach his best in less than six, 
and his full value should not then be paid him until after this period. 
Nevertheless, he is worth in his second term more than in his first, 
which should be recognized by proper addition to his pay. If, then, 
his full value be placed only at the average of the class from which 
he comes, say, $21 monthly, after six years' service and two increases 
in pay, of say, $3 each, his original value would be $15, or an increase 
of $2 over his present pay. The increase to $21 after six years rep- 
resents only $3 more than is now allowed. This certainly is less than 
the general increase of wages of all classes since the present scale of 
pay was fixed in 1870, and less than the increase in the Navy. By 
itself it is neither what the soldier is worth to the Government nor 
sufficient to tempt many additional men into the service. But with 
increased allowances and opportunities, as hereinafter suggested, it is 
believed to be sufficient to accomplish the desired result, and all that 
the Grovemment can, in justice to itself, undertake to pay. 

PAY OF VOLUNTEERS FIXED BY PAY OF BEGXJLABS. 

This last will be more apparent when war conditions are considered. 
At the outbreak of war, when the Regular forces must be supple- 
mented by many times their number of volunteers, the pay oi t^aa. 
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latter is fixed by the existing pay of the Be^lar Army. With a 
patriotic people pay then is not the real incentive to enlistment it is 
m time of peace. The Government has the right to demand the 
services of its citizens in defense of the national nonor, and equally 
to demand them at a rate of pay not likely to strain the national 
finances at a time when they are least prepared to withstand it. 

COMPABISON WITH NAVY. 

This original pay, as suggested, would still be $1 less monthly than' 
the pay of the apprentice seaman. It is believed that, generally, the 
pay and the opportunities in the two services should be similar ; but, 
nevertheless, it is reco^ized that the strength of the Navy in war is 
practically limited as it is in peace, and certainly could create no such 
demands as would be created by the Army in a great war. On this 
account alone it is essential to keep the pay. of the soldier at the lowest 
point that will satisfy the necessities of the case ; and it is believed that 
the saving thus made can be more wisely expended in inducements to 
retain men tihian to encourage them origmally to enter, since not only 
present efficiency will be mereby subserved, but corresponding in- 
crease for volunteer troops in any war of ordinary duration wifl not 
be involved. 

(b) To encourage reenlistments. 

THE OBJECT OF SERVICE INCREASES. 

Increase of pay for continuous service and reenlistment was no doubt 
designed both as recognition of increased value of the soldier due to 
lonff practice of his trade and as encouragement to reenlistment upon 
expiration of his term. Thus, under the conditions of service when 
the present rates were established, an increase of $1 monthly came in 
each of the third, fourth, and fifth years as recognition of increased 
value. Upon first reenlistment there was a further increase of $2. and 
upon each reenlistment thereafter an increase of $1 monthly. With 
the change in the period of service from five to three years, with- 
out change in the pay status, these increases fell in the middle of 
the term, instead of at the bejginning, where they were calculated to 
encourage reenlistment. It is believed that the former condition 
should be restored and increases for service should begin at the outset 
of each reenlistment. Moreover, with short enlistments increased pay 
for increased value should be deferred until the beginning of the 
second term, as set forth above. It is thought that after serving three 
years at the original pay an increase of $3 monthly, to begin with the 
second enlistment, would appeal more as an encouragement to reenlist- 
ment than an increase of $1 per month for three successive years. 

PERIOD OF HIGHEST EFFICIENCT. 

The value of a man in his second and third enlistments is superior 
to his value in his first term. If, however, after ten years' service a 
man has not been promoted to the noncommissioned grades, provided 
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opportunities for his consideration have occurred, it will not, as a 
rule, work for efficiency to encourage his reenlistment by such large 
increases in pay. This also, perhaps, was recognized in the establish- 
ment of the present rate, since after the second five years the addi- 
tional pay was increased only $1 monthly each five years. It is be- 
lieved now that this should I>e made $1 for each enlistment after the 
third, but to continue only for seven enlistments — ^twenty-one years. 
If after twenty years a man is still a private, he has reached his maxi- 
mum efficiency, exceptions to which rule will be so few as to constitute 
no more than proof of the principle. 



PAY PROPOSED FOB PRIVATES. 



Thus the pay of the private arranged on this plan and in com- 

Earison with the average of existing rates for the same periods would- 
e as follows: 
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First. 
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Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 
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Ninth. 
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«24 
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125 
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t25 
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t25 
.211 


125 
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22 







These increases are little larger in total than the present rat^. 
They are arranged, however, to reward the man at the period of his 
greatest return to the Government and to make his pay compare in 
some degree with civilian wages. They could do no injustice to him, 
therefore, whether he elects to remain in the service or to return to 
civil life. 

SUGGESTED INCREASE INSUFFICIENT BT ITSELF. 

But, as in the case of original enlistments, it is recognized that they 
show such slight advance over existing rates that, alone, thejr coula 
not be expected to accomplish the results desired. It is only in con- 
nection with increase in allowances and opportimities for advance- 
ment that these rates are considered. They are desi^ied not only to 
increase efficiency, but to secure this end at the smallest possible cost 
to the Government. 

(c) To secure and retain competent noncommissioned o^ers. 

DEPENDENT UPON PAY — COMPETITION WITH SKILLED LABOR. 

It is this class of men in which the Army is at present weakest, and 
which it finds its greatest difficulty either in securing or retaining. 
That this difficulty rests fundamentally on the question of pay is 
certain. The man competent to be a noncommissioned officer is not 
found in the mass of unskilled laborers, or if found is not likely to 
remain there. He is skilled, or corresponds to the skilled workmen 
and subordinate officials of civil institutions. It is with them that 
he comes into competition, and it is with their pay that the Govern- 
ment must compete to secure them. However closely the present rates 
met this demand when established nearly forty years ago, they cer- 
tainly fall far short now. 
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WAGES OF SKILLED LABOR. 



The average wages paid throughout the United States in 1903 in 
five different trades, ranging from hod carriers at an average wage 
of $2 daily to bricklayers at an average of $3.79, was $2.75, or, say, 
$70 monthly. The corporal of the line who is qualified for his office is 
worth at least this — ^the average. He receives at present at the out- 
set $15. His allowances are the same as the private, say $17. There 
is thus a monthly difference of $38 to meet But it may reasonably 
be expected that a nonconmiissioned officer should look forward to 
the Army as his life work. In this event he is assured of support 
in his declining years through his retired pay — ^a certainty beyond 
the hope of the civilian. Moreover, he may reasonablyhope for pro- 
motion to higher grades during his active service. These are suffi- 
cient to cut this difference between the corporal and the average 
skilled workman at least in half. This would make the pay of the 
corporal $84 monthly, but, as with the private, this is tne pay he 
should receive only when he has reached his maximum of emciency. 
as a corporal. 

THE VALXTE OF THE COBPOBAL. 

When, as under present conditions, it is necessary to promote a 
man while still in his first enlistment and before he has acquired a 
proper knowledge of even a private's duties, he is only a selected 
private, chosen not for his qualifications for office, but through the 
necessities of the service. His pay under these conditions should be 
only that of a selected private. If a private in his first enlistment 
is worth only $15, a corporal of the same length of service is worth 
in the general case not more than $18. Under proper conditions of 
service it is not to be expected that promotion would come before a 
man's second enlistment— before he has learned the duties of a sol- 
dier. He has still, then, the duties of a noncommissioned officer to 
learn. But his value thereafter, if he is qualified for his office, should, 
unlike the private, increase steadily to a maximum not likely to be 
fully reached before fifteen or twenty years of service. There is no 
douDt, however, that after two enlistments his value will have grown 
at least a third. But also it is important that his ambition be stirred 
and his retention encouraged by increases at proper intervals during 
the entire period of his increasing worth. 

OF THE IJERGEANT. 

In the same way and for the same reasons the pay of a sergeant, 
which is to be compared not with the averaee but with the higher 
classes of skilled workmen, should start witti $24 and increase on 
corresponding lines to a maximum of $44. 

THE FIB8T BEBGEANT. 

The first sergeant is a selected serseant, but more valuable to a 

company than all other sergeants conK)inea. In Germany he is the 

" mother '' of the company, as the captain is the " father.'' He is no 

less important with us. In executive and administrative ability and 

in knowledge of his trade, he must rise superior to every enlisted 
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member of his organization. He must be highly qualified and highly 
skilled.^ He is worth the pay of such a man, and he can not be secured 
or retained without it. 



THE 8EBGEANT-MAJ0B. 



The regimental sergeant-major occupies a similar position with 
respect to the regiment. He should not become sergeant-major until 
he nas served in every lower capacity from private to first sergeant. 
Under our system the pay of these men can not be expressed properly 
by comparison with tne pay of other noncommissioned grades. If 
they are worthy of their positions, they are worth more pay. They 
should be men who have fully resolved to make the Army a life occu- 
pation, and the rewards they may look forward to should be suflScient 
to insure this resolution ; but for the security of the Government it 
should be determined that only men properly (j^ualified are assured 
of these final rewards. Their pay as noncommissioned officers may 
therefore be fixed along the same lines as for the lower grades, and 
the ultimate reward of those who prove their worth adjusted through 
other means to be considered later. 



PAT OF THE HIOHEB QBADES. 



The pay of these grades, then, starting with $33 and $36, should 
increase in the same proportion and at the same interval as the grades 
just considered to maximums of $56 and $60, respectively. 



METHOD OF COMPUTING INCREASES. 



?, 



In the following tables the pay of these several principal grades as 
roposed are shown in comparison with their present pay: the pay 
or the first two reenlistments is based on increases of 16| per cent 
of original pay, and thereafter on increases of $3 monthly for each 
enlistment, to mclude seven terms or twenty-one years for all grades. 

Proposed and present pay of noncomrnissioned officers. 



Grade. 



Corporal: 

Propoeed 

Present 

SergeDt: 

Proposed 

Present 

First sergeant: 

Proposed 

Present 

Sergeant-major 

Proposed 

Present 




Enlistment. 



Fourth. Fifth. 



127 ; 
20}' 

35 
23| 

47 
301, 

61 j 
89| 



$30 
21 

38 
24 

50 
31 

54 
40 



Sixth. 



133 
22 

41 
25 

58 
32 

57 
41 



Seventh. 


Eighth. 


Ninth. 


Tenth. 


936 
22* 


t36 
23 


t36 
281 

• 


$36 
24 


44 

26i 


44 

26 


44 

261 


44 
17 


56 
321 


56 
33 


56 
33} 


f6 

14 


60 

41* 


60 
42 


60 
42} 


60 
43 



THE PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE. 

For a company of infantry or^nized as now prescribed by Field 
Service Regulations, and considering the maximum case, where every 
man therein served for thirtv years, the total pay of all the noncom- 
missioned officers for the full period would be- 
Under the proposed rates $256,410 

Under the present rates 172, 332 

Representing a difference of 84,0*78 

or an increase over the total at the present rates of about 48 per cent. 

9176— WAB 1907— VOL 1 7 
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But considering also the privates, on the basis suggested, the total 
pay under the same conditions for the entire company would " 



Under the proposed rates $1, 115, 406 

Under the present rates 905, 496 

Representing a difference of 209,910 

or an increase over the total at the present rates of about 23 per cent. 

This considers a company only, but computed for the entire enlisted 
force on a similar basis the percentage would not be largely increased. 
The object is not to add seriously to the cost of the Army, but to put 
the increase in the place and at the periods calculated to effect the 
purpose of making the Army desirable as a life occupation. 

A complete schedule of pay for all grades according to this plan is 
shown herewith in Appendix II, page 112. 

(d) Increased pay for high qiudification in target practice. 

The men who can shoot accurately are, other things being equal, the 
men it is most desirable to retain. The present rewards for excellence 
in marksmanship are not sufficient to pay for the vastly increased 
labor and traimng necessary in its attainment. In- the Navy gun 
pointers receive from .$2 to $10 additional per month, although it 
may be demonstrated that the training and tests- for qualification there 
are much less severe than for marksmen, sharpshooters, and expert 
riflemen in the Army. The present additional allowances of $1, $2, 
and $3 monthly for these classifications should be increased to $2, $3, 
and $5, respectively. In the artillery the allowance for qualified gun- 
ners, secona class, should be made $2, and for qualified gunners, first 
class, $3 monthly. At best there will always be only a limited num- 
ber who can successfully meet the tests required for these high quali- 
fications, though we should count ourselves fortunate if every man in 
the Army could secure the rewards suggested. 

FIXED BATE UNDESIRABLE — REGULATION OF PAT SHOULD REST WITH THE PRESIDENT. 

But even the rates of pay and additional pay, if fixed as suggested, 
carry no guarantv that they would fulfill the requirements a dozen 
years hence. Inaustrial conditions may change again, as they have 
changed before, and any permanently fixed rates of army pay ren- 
dered useless for the purpose intended. Through a long period of 
financial and industrial depression these rates might be unnecessarily 
high ; with continued prosperity they might again be too low. That 
is, the rate of pav of the soldier and the rate of increase should not 
be fixed absolutely by the law, but left within reasonable limits for 
adjustment by the President to meet current conditions. This has 
long been the case in the Navy, and it is doubtful if the enlisted 
force of that service could be kept at an efficient strength under any 
other conditions. The same rule should apply to the Army, where 
equal doubt now exists. The foregoing schedule of pay is therefore 
not recommended for permanent establishment by law, but as a guide 
for the action of the Executive, provided that the Congress vests 
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such authority with him and the additional pay suggested is supple- 
mented by increased allowances and opportimities, as hereinafter 
indicated. 

(e) Contimuyus service. 

THE PBACTICE IN THE NAVT. 

For the purpose of pay and retirement, service is regarded as con- 
tinuous when a man reenlists within three months from date of 
discharge. This is equivalent to the corresponding rule in the Navy, 
jpermitting reenlistment within four months after discharge to count 
as continuous service, since the term of enlistment is four years in the 
Navy while but three in the Army. In the Navy, however, it is made 
contmuous service practically as well as theoretically by granting to 
the reenlisted seaman four months' pay provided only ne reenusts 
within that period. 

THB SAME BT7LB SHOULD AFFLT IN THE ABMY. 

The same practice should obtain in the Armj. That is, honorably 
discharged men reenlisting within the prescribed period thereafter 
should receive three months' pay of the grade thej held on discharge. 
This, as in the Navy, would act as a bounty, but it is no more than is 
now paid to the man who reenlists immediately upon discharge and is 
then granted a furlough for three months — an authorized and com- 
mon practice. It is believed that the adoption of this measure in the 
Army, while creating no real additional expense, would offer a sub- 
stantial inducement to reenlistment. 

2. INCREASE IK ALLOWANCES. 

The allowances considered are clothing, rations, and quarters. In 
genera^l, they may be said at present to be liberal and sufficient for the 
real purpose of armies — ^war. Nevertheless, allowances, like pay, 
must meet more than war conditions — they must meet the conditions 
of peace, when the ordii^ary comforts of liie are not only more readily 
attainable, but may properly be expected in a greater aegree. While 
it may be truly saia that armies, being maintained in peace only in 
preparation for war, should simulate as far as possible war condi- 
tions in training, it is also true that peace, being still the normal con- 
dition of armies, their mode of living must correspond for the most 
part to the methods of peace. This is still more necessary with a vol- 
untary system, where we look to retaining a fair proportion of the 
men'ior the effective periods of their lives, than with universal- 
service systems, where, as a rule, men are with the colors but two or 
three years before returning to civil life. And, finally, it is more 
necessary with us than with other nations. If already our soldiers 
are better paid and better housed and fed than the soldiers of almost 
every other nation, so, also, are our seamen, and so are the classes 
from which both come, and it is with conditions at home, not abroad, 
that the Army must compete for its personnel. 
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(a) Clothing allowance. 

TAILORS AND COBBLERS SHOULD BE PROVIDED. 

The allowance of clothing in general is sufficient, and theoretically 
it is furnished to the soldier without charge. Practically, however, a 
very steady drain on the soldier's pay is required to maintain him in 
proper uniform. The Government promises to clothe the recruit and 
it should keep its word. But it is impossible with the few stock sizes 
of uniform to fit every man. Alterations and repairs are essential 
for the appearance and discipline of the company as well as the sat- 
isfaction of the man, but unaer present conditions they can be made^ 
only at the man's expense. The Government should provide the nec- 
essary tailors and cobblers to keep the uniform of its troops in proper 
condition without cost to them. 

LAUNDERING SHOULD BE DONE FREE OF CHABGE. 

Moreover^ in promising to provide clothing, the Government in 
effect promises clothing in proper condition to wear — that is, clean 
clothing. The expense of launaering clothing, now borne by the sol- 
dier, mi^ht well be taken from him in garrison by the Government. 
The establishment of a laundry under the Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment at every permanent post would enable this to be done by the 
Government at a rate below what it costs soldiers individually. The 
monthly pay of enlisted men at best must be small, but it should be 
given to them as nearly intact as possible. Certainly these items 
which in effect are promised to the man before enlistment should not 
be made a charge against it. These three items alone, altering, 
repairing, and laundering clothing, all essential, are now a source of 
constant irritation. Removal of these causes or complaint would be 
worth more to the Government and regarded with more favor by the 
men than an equivalent increase in pay, to which it would virtually 
amount. 

Moreover, these are conditions that would apply only in peace. In 
war there is no time for the niceties of fitting of uniform. It is 
rough work, and rough clothing is sufficient. The amount with the 
soldier is limited ; its proper cleansing must be attended to by him at 
such times and in such places as may become practicable. It is, for 
the most part, only with regular troops in garrison that this would 
become an additional expense to the Government and only at a time 
when it is best prepared to meet it. 

(&) Rations. 

BUTTER, IfILK, AND SIRUP NECE88ABT. 

The present ration, while liberal and suitable, falls considerably 
short of the Navy ration in variety. Butter^ milk, and molasses or 
sirup, at least, should be added to the garrison ration. These are 
articles almost essential for general cooking purposes and certainly 
necessary in the preparation of desserts. Thej^ nelp vastly in pre- 

5aring breakfasts ana suppers, now the most difncult meals to arrange. 
iejr are part of the ration in Alaska and should be^very where. 
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8EPABATE HE8S FOB NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

To the end of creating a status for noncommissioned officers, sepa- 
rate mess rooms should be provided, and until this becomes practica- 
ble they should have tables apart from the privates. Once separate 
rooms are available, additional allowances in the way of table furni- 
ture and in small parts of the ration calculated somewhat to raise 
its standard might properly be made for the noncommissioned offi- 



cers' mess. 



(c) Quarters. 

THE HOME OF THE SOLDIER. 

The modem barrack is commodious, well built, and well equipped. 
Less generally may be said of its furnishings. The fact that he is 
living in a $40,000 building impresses the soldier less if he finds in 
it only iron bunks, cheap daairs, and unpainted tables — ^the absolute 
necessities for his use and absolutely nofiiing for his comfort. The 
barrack is the home of the soldier while he remains in the service. 
It is possible that he might think oftener of continuing there if it 
presented more the appearance of a home. So far as the squad rooms 
are concerned, mere room adornment is neither necessary nor advis- 
able. But there is a difference in provision for reasonable comforts 
and for adornment. The squad rooms are sleeping rooms only. 
There is space only for bunks, lockers, and a few chairs; but these 
last might in part be something more than the present cheap and un- 
comfortable article. But it is the reading and amusement rooms 
that are meant particularly. These are the living rooms of the sol*- 
dier. There is no reason why they should not be made habitable. A 
few barrack chairs and rough tables, with possibly a billiard table, 
ordinarily constitute their furniture now. There is little to tempt a 
man to stay there. He can find more comforts in less desirable places 
outside the reservation. These rooms might be made comfortable 
and pleasant. A rug on the floor, a few prints on the walls, sub- 
stantial but comfortable chairs, a- few writing tables and writing 
materials could all be supplied at no serious expense to the United 
States. They would add vastly to the appearance and comfort of 
the quarters and to the contentment of the men. Most modern bar- 
racks are provided also with wide porches. Substantial porch seats 
would make them useful as well as ornamental. There is nothing 
degenerating in such furnishings ; there is much that is homelike. 

MARRIAGE IN THE ARMY. 

In this same connection it is important to remember that " single 
men in barracks " no more " grow into plaster saints " in our Army 
than in the British or any other. To expect to retain any large num- 
ber of men through the effective periods of their lives in barracks 
and in a bachelor state is to expect more than human nature endures. 
Married men in the Armv are unquestionably a burden. So also are 
married officers. Nevertheless, marriage is the normal condition of 
mankind. To hold a man in service for thir^ years and deny him 
the privileges of a normal life is impossible. To permit all to marry 
is equally impossible. The married private, as a rule, is more than a 
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burden; he is a nuisance. But admitting that it is not desirable in 
the ordinary case to encourage the retention of a man who persists 
throuirhout in remaining a private, this presents no difficulty. Mar- 
ria^may properly be ^i^urage^ among men of this gnTde. Be- 
enlistment of a married private may even properly be prohibited, 
or the few exceptional cases permitted treated merely as exceptions. 
The place of the private is in the barracks — ^in the squad room. It 
is this that largely makes the soldier. But with noncommissioned 
officers, and particularly with the higher grades, it is different. It 
is these men that it is necessary to retain. It is these to whom it is 
desirable to give a distinct status. It must be expected that at some 
stage of their career they will marry. If they can not marry within 
the service, they will leave it and marry outside. It is a condition 
that must be recognized and provided for as a possibility with every 
man that it is desired permanently to retain. 

If ABBIED QUABTEB8 NECB8SABT. 

The reenlistment of married men is now permitted and left wisely 
in the hands of the commander most directly interested. But per- 
mi^ion is not enough. If married men are admitted to the service, 
their condition must be recognized and suitable quarters furnished, 
as they are now to married officers. In a measure this is done, but 
the measure is insufficient. Most of the existing quarters for married 
enlisted men were built long ago. They may have been suitable at 
their time, but they are so no longer. The few that are habitable are, 
by reason of their insufficiency, a source of heartburning and discon- 
tent at every post. 

It is not necessarv that quarters for married men should be elabo- 
rate, but they should be comfortable; and provision should be made 
hereafter in the building of every permanent post for such quarters 
in reasonable proportion to the size of the proposed garrison, exactly 
as provision is made for any other necessary buildings. 

3. INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT. 
COMMISSIONS NOT AN INDUCEMENT. 

The way is open now for the advancement of the enlisted man not 
only through the noncommissioned grades but to the highest commis- 
sioned rani The number of commissioned vacand^ permit of 
course, comparatively few men to be rewarded in this way. More- 
over, present conditions of appointment do not permit this to be used 
as a method of rewarding long and faithful service in the ranks, and 
it is therefore in no sense an inducement to make the service a life 
occupation in the lower grades. 

A NEW GRADE PB0F08ED. 

So urgently has this been felt, indeed, that it has been seriously 
proposea in more than one instance to alter existing customs in such 
manner as to permit the appointment to the lower commissioned 
grades of noncommissioned omcers whose long and excellent service 
has put them beyond j)OSsibility of suitable reward through promo- 
t/on In the noDoommissioned grades. So many objections exist to 
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this, however, that it would be certain only to result in worse evils 
than those it seeks to remedy ; but it seems possible that without this 
dan^r a new grade could oe created, wherein by appointment sudi 
service could be rewarded and these men still kept in a line of work 
with which by long practice they have become familiar, and in which 
their greatest value to the Army lies. Such a grade would fall be- 
tween the noncommissioned and the commissioned officei^. It would 
not be an experiment in armies, since it exists already with the Brit- 
ish, whose system is the only important one allied closely to ours: and 
it would not be an experiment in our service since it is already in 
successful operation in the Navy. This is the grade of warrant officer. 
Many excellent reasons may be adduced for its creation. Nothing is ' 
known to be urged against it. Finally, once the ranks were full 
in the noncomnussioned grades, both efficiency of the service and 
opportunities for advancement must depend upon vacancies in these 
grades occurring thereafter. Natural casualties would probably be 
insufficient for either purpose and some suitable system ox retirement 
is necessary to accomplish both. Having in view then the main pur- 
pose of inducing Qien to make of the Army a life work, increased 
opportunities for advancement may be considered under ^a) the 
noncommissioned grades; (b) warrant officers; (c) commissioned 
grades; and (d) retirement. 

(a) The noncommissioned grades. 

PRESENT OPPOBTUIflTIES MEAN TOO LITTLS. 

The possibility of every enlisted man of good character and of 
even moderate intelligence reaching noncommissioned grade not later 
than his second enlistment, and, probably, under present conditions, 
during his first, is assured. But such assurance marks decline, not 
growth. It is plain that this reward is not sufficient to tempt men 
to remain in the service, else vacancies could not so frequently occur. 
The capable man is not willing to assume the additional responsi- 
bilities incident to noncommissioned rank for the insignificant in- 
creases in pay. There is nothing beyond pay. He has neither greater 
dignity nor more privileges. He is still the common soldier, no 
different from the men from whom he is chosen, and commanding no 
more respect. 

PAT 18 THE FOUNDATION OF ANY CHANGE. 

A change in the schedule of pay corresponding to that set forth 
herein would, it is thought, form the foundation of a complete change 
in this regard. The difference in pay between the private and the 
noncommissioned officer would then be real. It would constitute a 
reward that compared even with those obtainable in civil life would 
make these positions worth the effort to secure and to retain. 

MOBS THAN PAY ESSENTIAL. 

But pay is not all. Increased privileges, allowances, and dignity 
may be counted upon as much as pay to make these grades sought 
by men who are capable of filling them. There is no danger in 
such a course. The man who uncfertakes to devote hia lii<^ t^ ^^k^^ 
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line of work is entitled for his faithfulness to a higher degree of re- 
spect than the apprentice whose mind is still unmade. The man 
whose ability raises him above his fellows, and whose force giveft 
him natural control over them, may be wisely trusted to control 
himself. Increased respect jielded from those above and required 
from those below will only increase his respect for himself and his 
pride in his work. It is this self-respect and this pride that are 
now so sadly lacking, and that make the noncommissioned grade 
one whose responsibilities many men are glad to avoid. The details 
of this status for noncommissioned officers have already been indi- 
cated. Besides increase in pay they comprise separate quarters and 
' mess rooms and distinct privileges. For most oi them only Execu- 
tive authority is necessary, but increased pay, which lies with the 
Congress, is the only foundation upon which the others may grad- 
ually be established. 

(&) Warrant oificera, 

TO WHOM GRADE SHOULD BE OPEN. 

First sergeants, sergeants major, and similar high-grade noncom- 
missioned officers can not find proper reward in anjr reasonable pro- 
portionate increase in noncommissioned pay nor in the prospects 
which noncommissioned grades hold out to them. Their full value 
is not reached in twenty years. On the contrary, if equal to their 
positions, their value increases steadily for as long as they are 
physically fit for duty. It is for these that the nade of warrant 
officer is suggested. This grade, if adopted, shoula thus be open to 
first sergeants; battalion, regimental and Coast Artillery noncom- 
missioned staff officers; sergeants, first-class. Hospital CJorps; ser- 
geants, first class. Signal Corps; chief musicians; and post noncom- 
missioned staff officers. In the general case, however, it should not 
be open to them at the date of appointment to these positions. It 
should be a special recognition of long and faithful service, an encour- 
agement to remain in ftie service and a reward for excellence. The 
standard should purposely be set high to accomplish its purpose. 
Thus, it is believed, that fifteen years' service in the Army should be 
required, ten of which should be as a noncommissioned officer and 
five of which should be in the grade in which warranted, or in a grade 
in which under this plan warrants may be given. Finally, sucn ex- 
aminations as may be prescribed by tne President shoula also be a 
requisite. 

In exceptional cases, as with master electricians of the CoastArtil- 
lery and master signal electricians of the Signal Corps and chief mu- 
sicians, warrants would, of necessity, have to be issued upon appoint- 
ment. But these would form only apparent exceptions. These men 
are specialists. They have trades acquired before their entry into the 
service or before their appointment to these positions, and are ap- 
pointed because of this. They receive high-grade pay now without 
requirement as to previous service. Only the necessary examination 
should therefore be required previous to warranting these classes. 
In all other cases, however, this grade should be reserved for the ap- 
pointment of specially meritorious men. 
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PAY OF WABBAIfT OFFICERS — ALLOWANCES. 

The pay of the warrant officer should be $1,000 yearly at the outset 
and, as in the case of officers, increased 10 per cent for each five years' 
service to include twenty years. This would make the maximum pay 
of the warrant officer $1,400. In addition he should receive in rations 
and clothing the same allowances, or commutation therefor, as author- 
ized for the noncommissioned grade from which appointed; and he 
should be provided with separate quarters suitable to the grade. With 
all he would still be receiving less than the same grade in the Navy, 
where the maximum is $1,800. 

WHAT THE GRADE WOULD ACCOMPLISH. 

The creation of this grade would accomplish several results : 

First. It would serve as an incentive to good conduct and con- 
tinuous service. 

Second. It would attract a higher class of men into the service and 
assist in retaining them. 

Third. It would continue men appointed to the grade in a line of 
work for which they were best fitted and of most value to the 
Government. ^ 

Fourth. It would serve as a reward for long and meritorious 
service. 

Fifth. It would form a class of the same grade and the same qual- 
ities who would naturally find therein the social relations to which 
their life had inclined them. 

WHAT COMMISSIONS DO NOT ATTAIN. 

None of these, it is to be noted, is to be attained through appoint- 
ment to commissioned grades under existing customs ; and only part 
could be attained even dv throwing open, as has been proposed, the 
lower commissioned graaes to the appointment of noncommissioned 
officers of long service. The grade of warrant officer, on the contrary, 
would satisfy every necessity urged in support of the latter project 
while avoiding the evils certain to result from its adoption. The 
place of the warrant officer, officially and socially, would be one of 
dignity, yet one to which by training he would be equal and in which 
in no sense he could be considered an intruder. More than all, the 
Government would be assured of competent men in these positions 
of steadily growing importance. 

THE ARGUMENT OF OTHER ARMIES. 

That possibly only one other army has this grade is no argument 
against its creation here. That Great Britain, whose system corre- 
sponds so closely to ours, has found it both necessary and useful is, 
on the other hand, argument for its adoption with us. Moreover, a 
similar grade under different names may be found even in nations 
with dif^rent systems. Thus Japan has the grade of special sergeant- 
major, to which is attached Kigner pay than received even by com- 
missioned subalterns. That it is unnecessary in the military powers 
of Europe indicates only the difference in the social systems of the 
different countries. With them class distinctions are so clearly 
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marked and military service so important a feature of the national 
life that it is possible to find men with the requisite Qualities for these 
positions among a class that reaches its natural level in the status of 
ihe noncommissioned grades. This is manifestlv an impossibility in 
the United States, mth us there is a place in the Army no less than 
in the Navy for this grade of warrant officer. 

(c) Commissioned grades. 

NO EFFECT ON RETAINING HEN IN BANKS. 

The conditions under which opportunities for commissions are 
thrown open to enlisted men in the Army by existing law leave little 
to be said in connection with the purpose of this paper, since it is 
manifest that these opportunities have no effect on retaining men in 
the service. In nearly all cases men seeking commissions through 
the ranks enlist for this purpose only, and having within two or 
three years thereafter succeeded or failed, pass out of them forever. 
Nor is it believed that any change in the law that would make it an 
object for men to remain for long periods in the ranks with a view 
ultimately of reaching commissioned grades, however helpful to the 
former, would work for efficiency in the latter. 

BAD EFFECT OF THE EXISTING CUSTOM. 

Nevertheless, the existing laws have one unfortunate effect to which 
reference is necessary on account of its direct bearing on the subject 
in hand. That a man after only two vears as a soldier may become 
an officer cheapens both grades in the eyes of the enlisted man. 
That he may become an omcer without having risen above a private 
cheapens the noncommissioned officer's grade. This last is particu- 
larly unfortunate, and it is believed that the former law requiring 
service as a noncommissioned officer before consideration for a com- 
mission was conducive to better results. It seems plain that a man 
not found fitted for noncommissioned ranks is undesirable as an 
officer. 

{d) Retirement, 

THE PBACTICB ABBOAD. 

It would be impossible under modem conditions and a voluntary 
system to retain men for long periods in the Army, with its additional 
cnances of wounds and disease and with the small pay attached, if it 
were not for the certainty of retirement on a fair proportion of this 
pay after a proper period of service. With us this is thirty years, a 
period longer than most other nations find it possible or advisable to 
retain even their noncommissioned officers. Thus, Germany and Italy 
permit retirement, with permanent employment in the civil service 
assured, after twelve years. Germany and Austria-Hungary authorize 
retirement, with pension, at any time after eighteen years; France 
after fifteen; ana Great Britam has compulsory retirement after 
twenty-one years. Japan retires her noncommissioned officers with 
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pensions whenever they reach 40 years of age. That is, nearly all 
other nations have adopted either a much shorter period of service 
for retirement than ours or a graded system. 

AGS LIMIT SHOULD BE LESS THAN WITH OFFICEBS. 
* 

The physical demands on the enlisted man are ordinarily the 
same for all ages, and do not decrease as with the officer, who reaches 
with advancing years a rank likely to make fewer physical charges 
against his vitality. This is recognized eveiywhere, with us no less 
than abroad. It is seriously to be questioned, therefore, whether the 
limit of thirty years employed by us does not in the general case 
carry a man hieyond the point of his physical usefulness to the Armv. 
While the retention of noncommissioned officers as long as physically 
fit is desirable, their retention, once this period is passed, is a serious 
impediment. This was a weakness in an otherwise strong personnel 
that took the field in 1898. It is important in trying to restore the 
features of that army which gave it strength to avoid those which 
induced weakness. 

A OBADED SYSTEM BEST. 

But many men are in better physical condition after twenty-five 
years' service than others after twenty years'. An absolute time limit 
can not be made applicable to all cases; that is, a graded system 
operates for higher efficiency and jgreater justice. But if retirements 
are graded by years, they must aSo be traded in pay. A man who 
has given but twenty years' service should not receive the same retired 
pay as a man of longer service. 

THE SYSTEM PROPOSED. 

It is therefore believed that with us retirement of enlisted men 
should be compulsory after thirty-years' service, and permitted when 
their services can properly be spared at any time after twenty years. 
Moreover, it should be compulsory after twenty years unless clearly 
shown, as the result of prescribed examinations, that a man is physic- 
ally fit for his duties. Retirement after twenty and before twenty- 
five years' service should carry one-half, and arter twenty-five years 
three-fourths, of the pay of the grade in which serving at date of 
retirement. Double time for war or for foreign service would under 
this system be unnecessary. A man who enlists for service in the 
Army must be prepared and must be physically fit for any service 
that may come. 

RETIREMENT OF WARRANT OFFICERS. 

The conditions of retirement for warrant officers should be the same 
as for commissioned officers, though it should ordinarily be expected 
that retirement by favor after thirty years' service would be the course 
selected. With this grade this should not only be permitted, but en- 
couraged. 
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4. REMOVAL OF CAUSES OF DISUKB OF THE SOLDIER'S LIFB. 

To remove a cause of dislike of the service is to add an inducement 
to remain in it. In general, of course, everything so far considered 
is now directly or indirectly a source of dislike. The remedies for each 
of these, however, so far as it is considered remediable, have already 
been discussed. But there remains one cause of dissatisfaction with the 
service not included in anv preceding subject which is, nevertheless, 
so important that any study of this matter would be incomplete with- 
out reference thereto, and any measures for the improvement of condi- 
tions would be insufficient unless extended to include it. This is the 
special and extra duty everywhere demanded of the troops and every- 
where a source of dissatisfaction. Besides this, there are others, less 
important, but still worth serious attention. 

(a) Special and extra duty. 

ALL HILITABY WORK SHOULD BE PERFORMED BY TROOPS. 

It goes without saying that all purely military work belongs to the 
troops and should be done by them. In emergencies, moreover, mili- 
tary work may be extended to cover every trade and every class of 
labor, and it will be done without complaint. But emergencies are 
not under consideration. With every command, in peace or war, in 
the field or in garrison, there is a certain amount or work necessary 
for its well-being, yet which in no sense is military. A civil com- 
munity would reguire the same work for its supply and police. Its 
character is varied. Overseers, school-teachers, clerks, mechanics, 
bakers, gardeners, librarians, teamsters, janitors, and laborers are all 
necessary. Many of them of one sort or another can be found in any 
organization of troops, probably largely because they have enterea 
the Army to ^et away from exactlv this sort of work. Yet under 
existing conditions when so found they are forthwith detached from 
their organization, oftentimes before they have grown accustomed to 
it, and detailed on work from which they have in vain tried to escape. 
Frequently this may occur before they have acquired any real knowl- 
edge of the duty for which ostensibly they were enlisted. The un- 
fortunate resillts of this are many. 

THE SOLDIER DETAILED IS DISSATISFIED. 

(1) The soldier is dissatisfied. He feels, rightfully enough, that the 
Government has not kept the implied agreement it made at his enlist- 
ment. That many men have left the service, frequently through the 
short cut of desertion, solely on this account is certam. The view 

Eoint of the soldier himself is not without value. That many of them 
ave declared they would never have enlisted had they known they 
must expect this class of work ; and they " could get all of it they 
wanted and at better pay outside," is well known throughout the 
service. 

THOSE BEMAININO ALSO DISSATISFIED. 

(2) Th^ men remaining with an organization are dissatisfied. The 
absence of from one-tenth to one-sixth on special and extra duty 
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throws a greater proportion of military work on those remaining. 
They enlisted for this work, it is true, but not for the share belonging 
to others. 

A CAUSE OF CONTENTION. 

(3) It is a cause of contention between the organization com- 
mander and the officer in charge of the department in which the man 
is detailed. Neither has full control of tne soldier; both need him. 
With. two masters to serve, he serves neither. 

A CAUSE OF INEFFICIENCY. 

(4) It operates for efficiency neither in the organization nor the 
department. Reduced strength means always loss of interest in 
military instruction. Again, when a command is ordered into the 
field all extra and special duty men are relieved, and go partly trained 
to their organizations at a time when the highest efficiency is essential. 
On the other hand, the supply departments lose their men when they 
most need assistance. In case of war also these men are returned to 
their organizations and the. departments left to employ civilians, un- 
trained and undisciplined, on short notice. This itself has always 
been a source of trouble and expense to the United States. 

IT OPERATES UNEQUALLY. 

(6) It operates unequally and unjustly. Men on extra duty draw 
extra pay. Men on special duty, though engaged in similar work, 
draw nothing. Extra-duty pay is authorized only in the United 
States. Elsewhere, as in the Philippines, where the same work must 
be performed under more difficult circumstances, no additional pay 
may be allowed. 

EVIL EFFECT ON DISCIPLINE. 

(6) It has an evil effect on discipline and administration. Men 
so detailed are removed in a large measure from disciplinary control 
of their company officers and noncommissioned officers. The pay of 
a private on extra duty may exceed that of any noncommissioned 
officer of his company. There could hardly be a more evil influence 
on discipline than this. There certainly could be nothing that would 
tend more to cheapen the grade of noncommissioned officer. 

THE BEMEOY — A SERVICE CORPS. 

The remedy for this is the creation of a service corps for the Army. 
This is a need that has frequently been made the subject of recommen- 
dation by the War Department. Its necessity is greater now than 
ever before. Other nations have felt the same want. The final over- 
throw of the French army in 1870 was attributed largely to the lack 
of such a corps. But we are far behind everv other great nation in 
this now. A hill prepared by the General Staft two years ago covered 
the organization of a service corps to include 500 sergeants, 800 cor- 

£ orals, 2,200 first-class privates, and 3,500 second-class privates, all to 
3 paid at the same rate as authorized for engineers. This would 
satisfy existing demands; it would operate as a corresponding in- 
crease in the Army, since it would restore a corresponding number of 
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fighting men to the ranks where they belong ; and, most of all, it would 
remove the inequalities of the existing system and a cause of irrita- 
tion that is daUy driving excellent men out of the service. 

(&) L(wk of public respect for the uniform and for the service. 

THE CAUSE. 

This is a serious obstacle to securing and retaining high-grade 
men. It is founded partly in the inherited instinct of our people, 
not yet altogether eradicated, but largely upon the ignorance in the 
public mind concerning the character of our soldiers and their work. 
Only education, a better knowledge of real conditions, can serve al- 
together to remove this cause. XJnfortunately this sentiment is in- 
creasing rather than declining, due to the cheapening of the uniform 
through its use by persons not connected with the Army. There is 
nothing now to forbid such use, and the result of this laxity is seen 
in the vicinity of every garrison. 

• 

THE OOYEBIf HENT RESPONSIBLE. 

It is not to be expected that the public will respect what the Govern- 
ment cares too little about to save from disgrace. Thus the Govern- 
ment, through its failure to protect its unin)rm, is alone responsible 
for the contumely frequently cast upon it. There should be a natiohal 
law prohibiting the use of anv part of the soldier's dress by anyone 
not under the control of the Department directly concerned in keep- 
ing the uniform above reproach. 

{c) The tax on the soldier'*s pay for the Soldiers'* Home. 

THE TAX UlfNECESSABY. 

Every soldier on the active list is taxed by law 12^ cents monthly 
toward the support of the Soldiers' Home. This is a small matter, 
but so is the soldier's pay. Not 2 per cent of the Army derive benefit 
from this tax. The income is not needed by the Home. There is no 
reason for its continued collection, and so there seems no reason why 
it should not be abolished. 

{d) The canteen. 

A QUESTION OF INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM. 

• 

The restoration of the canteen feature of the post exchange would 
operate for greater efiiciency and greater contentment. This is not 
because of the desire of most men n)r intoxicants, but because of the 
desire natural to grown men for the free exercise of their own judg- 
ment in matters left elsewhere generally to the judgment of their 
kind. The man of the necessary lorce for a successful soldier objects 
to treatment as a child. 
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(e) Handicap of diacJiarged soldiers. 

QUALIFIED FOB CIVIL WOBK — THE CUSTOM ABROAD. 

Doubtless many men who do not desire to make of the Army a life 
work would still remain therein for many years if it were not for the 
disadvantagje under which they labor in seeking profitable employ- 
ment in civil life upon (g[uitting the service. They have reached an 
a^ when few opportunities are likely to be offered them in an indus- 
trial world that welcomes only youth. Nevertheless such men have 
frequently acquired habits of mind and body well fitting them for 
civil positions of some skill and responsibility. The discipline to 
which they have grown accustomed qualifies them particularly for 
governmental work. Germany, Austria, Italy, France, Great Brit- 
ain and other nations recognize this and open the civil service wholly 
or in part to soldiers upon discharge or retirement, after varying 
lengths of service. Eecommendation for similar action with us, so 
far as the Navy is concerned, is contained in the report of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation for 1906, as follows : 

It is further recommended that men who have served three enlistments be 
privileged to place their names on the list of civil service appointees, without 
examination, in 'occupations for which their service in the Navy and their re- 
ports of efficiency show them to be fitted. 

It is believed that this rule might be profitably applied to both the 
Army and the Navy, and that men who receive an honorable discharge 
after twelve years continuous service should be authorized to have 
their names placed on the classified list without examinations; but 
for appointment only to positions for which their training has fitted 
them and their records show them qualified. 

BENEFIT TO THE GOVERNMENT — NO INJUSTICE TO CIVILIAN AFPLIGANTS. 

There are many such positions in the two Departments directly 
interested where previous service in the Army or Navy would be of 
benefit to all concerned. This course would result in advantage to 
the Government, therefore, both directly and indirectly. Moreover 
it would not only encourage reenlistment for reasonable periods, but 
it would induce better work while in the Army to insure attainment 
of the necessary qualifications and a clear record. The requisite of 
twelve years' service as a primary condition would limit the number 
of such appointments to an extent certainly unlikely even to threaten 
injustice to civilian applicants. 

(/) Esprit de corps. 

NOT DEFINABLE — ITS INrLUENCE NOT MEASURABLE. 

This is love of one's work and love of one's fellows engaged in the 
same line of effort, applied particularly to the immediate organiza- 
tion with which a man may be connected. It is pride in its traditions 
and belief in its invincibility. It inspires a corresponding obliga- 
tion to maintain the standards set. It can not be defined ; it can only 
be understood. It is sentiment only. But it is a kind of sentiment 
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worth cultivating. It is a potent influence for efficiency. In peace 
it retains men where all else fails. ^ In war it accomplishes the im- 
possible. We, a thoroughly practical people, need it most. Not 
many years ago it pervaaed the service; to-day it is extinct. 

Esprit de corps miplies long service. A man can not become im- 
bued with the spirit of an organization until he has been long a part 
thereof ; it can not be reached by effort of the will, nor by effort of 
any kind ; it is absorbed in spite of effort and in spite of will. It is 
the hall-mark of conservatism, since it respects traditions, but the 
hall-mark of progress, since it demands efficiency. It is not decay; 
it is growth. 

Whatever encourages men to remain in the service arouses esprit 
de corps. Everything so far suggested would work to this end. But 
moral, rather than material, in its nature, it needs also moral aids. 

THE EFFEX7T OF TRANSFERS. 

The disintegration of organizations by wholesale transfers on 
change of station is sufficient in itself to kill every sign of this spirit. 
Under these conditions no man has an organization that he can really 
look upon as his own. That such transfers are a necessary result of 
the frequent changes required for foreign service does not alter this 
fact. That only additional organizations sufficient to reduce the 
necessity of such frequent changes can remove this evil wholly is 
probably true; but it is desired nere to direct attention to the fact 
that wherever a transfer is not absolutely necessary it should be 
avoided. The expense of this to the Government can never equal the 
cost that any other course is certain to entail. 

Again, every man who'reenlists should be encouraged to reenlist in 
the organization from which discharged, and this regardless of the 
place of reenlistment. Under present methods of recruiting this is 
frequently denied on account of the additional expense due to the 
transportation involved in sending a man from the recruiting station 
to the organization desired. Money spent in this way is not wasted ; 
it is saved. 

PRESENCE OF UNFIT OFFICERS. 

A keener interest on the part of some officers in the welfare of 
their men is needed. Generally this is all that could be desired, 
but it is not always so. That it is not is due in part to an element or 
unfit officers. Their elimination is as necessary as the elimination 
of unfit men. It is due in. part to the feeling of discouragement 
manifest now throughout all ranks. The correction of the evils con- 
sidered here would largely dissipate this feeling, but it is not to be 
denied that the commissioned grades need legislative help to improve 
their position only in a less degree than the enlisted men. 

ABSENCE OF OFFICERS. 

The large proportion of officers detached from their commands is 
another source of this trouble. This detached service is constant and 
necessary. Only replacing those absent with extra officers of the 
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same grades can satisfy the demand thus created. Additional offi- 
cers for this purpose should be authorized by law. 

These necessities for the encouragement of esprit de corps through- 
out the service are only mentioned here. Discussion in proportion 
to their importance is beyond the proper limits of this paper. But 
there can he no more important truth to remember than that what- 
ever may tend to restore this spirit in the Army will be worth to the 
nation many times its cost. 

A SUMMARY OF THE MEASURES ESSENTIAL FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

First. Begulation of pay of enlisted men to be placed within 
proper limits in the hands of the President, as is now the case with 
the Navy. 

Second. Increase of pay for enlisted men. . 

(a) A reasonable increase to encourage original enlistments. 

lb) A fair increase to encourage reenlistments. 

{c) A proportionally large increase to secure and retain noncom- 
missioned omcers. 

Note. — The proposed schedule of pay is shown complete in Appendix II, page 
108. 

Third. Increase in additional pay for high qualification in target 
practice. 

(a) Marksmen, increase from $1 to $2 monthly ; sharpshooters, in- 
crease from $2 to $3 monthly ; expert riflemen, increase irom $8 to $5 
monthly. 

(b) Gunners, second class, increase from $1 to $2 monthly; gun- 
ners, first class, increase from $2 to $3 monthly. 

Fourth. Continuous-service pay. 

Honorably discharged men, who reenlist within three months there- 
after, to receive three months' pay of the grade held at the date of 
discharge. 

Fifth. Increase in allowances. 

(a) Clothing. — (1) Tailors and cobblers to be furnished to make 
necessary alterations and repairs in uniforms without expense to the 
soldier. 

(2) Laundries to be established at all permanent garrisons to wash 
necessary clothing without expense to tne soldier. 

(&) Rations. — (1) Butter, milk, and sirup to be added. 

(2) Separate and better mess to be established gradually for non- 
commissioned officers. 

(c) Quarters. — (1) Amusement and reading rooms to be made more 
homelike, better furnished, and writing materials, etc., supplied. 

^2^ Substantial and comfortable seats for porches to be supplied. 

(3) Separate quarters to be established gradually for noncommis- 
sioned omcers. 

(4) Quarters for a proper proportion of married noncommissioned 
officers to be provided. 

Sixth. Increase in opportunities for advancement. 

{a) To noncommissioned grades. A separate status to be created 
to make these grades desirable. Increased pay, allowances, and privi- 
leges, ard separate messes, quarters, etc., to form the foundation of this 
status. 

9176— WAR 1907— VOL 1 8 
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b) The grade of warrant officer to be created — 
1) To reward long and faithful service. 

[2) To provide a grade necessary for high class professional men 
in the Coast Artillery, Signal Corps, bands, etc. 

(c) To commissioned grades. No action necessary. The opportu- 
nities now offered are, if anything, too liberaL 

(d) Retirement 

(1) For noncommissioned officers and privates: To be compulsory 
after thirty years ; to be permitted after twenty years on half pay ; to 
be permitted after twenty-five years on three-guarters pay ; to be com- 
pulsory for all after twenty years unless physically fit for service. 

(2) For warrant officers: The same conditions to apply as with 
officers; but retirement after thirty years to be encouraged. 

Seventh. Removal of causes of dislike of soldiers' life. 
{a) The abolishmenf of special and extra duty through creation of 
a service corps. 

b) Protection of the imiform by national laws. 

c) Removal of tax on soldier's pay for support of Soldiers' Home. 
t) Restoration of the canteen. 

[e) Authority for discharged soldiers of long service to enter the 
classified civil service without examinations. 

'f) The encouragement of esprit de corps throughout the service. 

1) By avoiding transfers. 

[2) By permittmg reenlistment in whatever organization may be 
desired by the man. 

(3) By elimination of unfit officers. 
4) By replacing absent officers. 

Note. — Of the foregoing measures regarded as essential for improvement in 
conditions now obtaining, legislative action is necessary : To increase the soldier's 
pay, to create the grade of warrant officer, to change the laws regarding retire- 
ment, to organize a service corps, to protect the uniform, to remove the tax on 
soldier's pay, to restore the canteen, to appoint discharged soldiers to J:he civil 
service without examinations, to appoint additional officers. For the remainder, 
it is thought, sufficient authority now rests with the President and the War 
Department. 
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Appgmduc I.— TbMe o/ present montiUy pay of aUitled mm of the IJmUd SUUit Army. 



Uuier BignBl eleccriul>n 

Mialereloctrtelao, Coast AtUUery 

EDEiiieer, Cotmt Artillery. 

Chief mualclan, Iwad, Sngineen, Cavatiy, 

Artlllerj'. Itilanlry 

Berseant, flnt clasi, HoaplUI Corps 

EleclrlclBn-B^rgeAU C, 11 rat-<:laHi.roiiM AnI11ei7 

Beigeant, flnt-cluaa, SigiiBj Conw 

Batullon Kixeau t-major. EnKineen 

Battalloa quanermaater-aeiSGant, Kogiiieeis. 
ElecnlcIaii-MrgeBiil, secona clow. Cnant Ar- 

tillerj 

Ordnance -sergeant, post noncommlBdoued 

CoromlaMty-tei^tBiitipoiit tumeommlMlooeil 

Qunnennnster-Migeaiit, poM noDcominla- 

Segimenlal MtBivnt-EnaJor, Cavalry. Field 
Artillery, Inf&DtTy .,.._..._..... ^_.. 

Ihvlm en lalqus^tc^uaste^BeI«aIlt. Cavalry, 
field Anillery.rnlaiitry 

Sorlijienlal ccitninlimry -sergeant. Cavalry, 
Field ArOllery. Infantry 

Senior KiBcani-iDBjor. Cooit AitlUery 

Maatergunner.Coaat Artillery 

First sergeant. Englneen 

Sergeant, En^neere. Ordnance. Signal Corps. 

QDartrrmailer-serfteent. EnglneeiB 

rlreman, Coait Artillery 

Dram major, band, EtutJneerp, Cavalry, Anil- 
Sergeant. Roapltal roipe 

Squadron, ■ergeant-major^vilry 

Bauallon ■ergeant-molor, Field Artillery, In- 
fanlry 

Batlallon qnartennaster. rargeant. Field Ar- 
tillery.— 

Color fletgeanC, Cavalry, Field ArUllery. In- 
fanlrj- 

Jnnlor aergCHat-Dulor. Coast Artillery 

First sergeant. Cavalry, Artlllery.lDFan try... 

Chief truiD peter. Cavalry, Artillery 

Principal mnidFlan. Engineen, Cavalry, Ar- 
tillery, In lantry 

Corparal, Hospital Corps 

Coriioral. Engineen. Ordnance, Blgnal Corpa. 

Cook, Engineers. Signal Corps 

Sergeant, bond 

Cook. band 

Private, nntclDM, Bocollal Corpa 

Sergeant, Cavalry, Artillery, Inlontry 

QnBrtermasivr-eertceant, Cavalry, Artillery, 

Cook, Cavalry, AriilleryVintantryl 

Mechanic. Coast Artillery 

Cblel mecbantc, Field Artillery 

eiablesergeant. Field Artillery 

Priiate. nrat-clBM, Englneeia. Ordnance. 

Signal Corps....... - 

Prlvale, HoapItaJ Corpa 

Corporal, band 

Corporal, Cavalry. Artillery, Infantry 

Tarrlvr and blacksmith, ■iddler. Cavalry 

Arti Beer, Infantry 

Mechanic, Field Artillery 

Trumpeter. Cavalry 

Musician. EDgineers.ArtlllerT.Inlan try 

PrtvBle, bancf 

Private, Signal Corp*. Cavalry, Artillery, In- 
Private, second elaK, EnginMn. Ordnance . . . 
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Appendix II. — Table of proposed monthly pap of enlisted men of the United 

States Army, 



Grade. 



(1) 

Regimental sergeant-major 

R^mental quartermaster-sergeant 

R^mental commisHary-sergeant 

Senior sergeant-major, Coast Artillery 

Ordnance-sergeant 

Post commissarj'-sergeant 

Post quartermaster-sergeant 

Sergeant, first class. Hospital Corps 

Electrician sergeant, first class, Coa.«<t Ar- 
tillery , 

Sergeant, first class. Signal Corps 



Enlistment. 



First. 



(2) 

Battalion sergeant-major 

Squadron sergeant-major 

Battalion ouartermaster-sergeant. Field Ar- 
tillery, Engineers 

Junior sergeant-major. Coast Artillery 

First sergeant 

Electrician sergeant, second class, Coast 
Artillery 

Master gunner. Coast Artillery 



(3) 

Sergeant, Engineers, Ordnance, Signal Corps. 
Quartermaste'-sergeant, Engineers 



(4) 

Fireman, Coast Artiller>'. 

Drum major, band 

Color-sergeant 

Chief trumpeter 

Principal musician 



Serjeant, pavalry. Artillery, Infantry, Hos- 
pital Corps, band 

Quartermaster-sergeant, Cavalry, Artillery, 
In fantry 

Stable sergeant 

Cook 



(6) 

Corporal, Engineers, Ordnance, Signal Corps, 
Hosi " ~ 



[ospital Corps. 
Chief mechanic, Field Artillerj' 

(7) 



Corporal, Cavalrv. Artillcr^'. Infantry, band . 
Private, tirst cla.sj*. Engineers, Oranancc, j 

Signal Corps, H<*spital Corps , 

Mechanic, Artillery 

Farrier and black.smith, saddler, wagoner, , 

Cavalry 

Artificer, Infantr>' 



$36 



33 



Second. 



30 



27 



21 



21 



18 



Third. 



$42 



38i 



86 



31* 



28 



24i' 



21 



948 



Fourth. 



44 



40 



36 



32 



28 



24 



161 



Fifth. 



47 



43 



39 



35 



31 



27 



164 



60 



46 



42 



38 



34 



Sixth. 



30 



Sev- 
enth 
and 
subse- 
quent. 



167 



63 



49 



45 



41 



37 



33 • 



$60 



66 



52 



48 



44 



40 



36 
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Appendix II. — Table of proposed monthly pay of enlisted men of the United 

States Army — Continued. 



Grade. 



(8) 

Private, Hospital Corps 

Private, band 

Trumpeter, Cavalry , 

Musician 

(9) 

Private, Cavalry, artillery. Infantry, Signal 

Corps 

Private, second class, Engineers, Ordnance. 



Enlistment. 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


Sixth. 


915 


»8 


921 


«24 


127 


130 


15 


18 


21 


22 


23 


24 



Sev- 
enth 
and 
subse- 
quent. 



188 



26 



Note 1. — Master signal Plectricians ; master electricians. Coast Artillery ; Englneenk 
Coast Artillery ; and chief musicians are not included in this table because recommended 
to be warrant officers from date of appointment. 

Note 2. — It is proposed that all noncommissioned officers of the grades included in 
groups 1 and 2 shall be eligible, after such examinations as may oe prescribed, for 
appointment as warrant officers after fifteen years* service in the Army, ten of which 
have been as a noncommissioned officer and five of which have been in grades included in 
these groups. 

NoTB 3. — The proposed pay for warrant officers is $1,000 annually, with 10 per cent 
increase for each five years* service, to include twenty years. 

Note 4. — ^The rates of pay suggested are regarded as sufficient only in connection 
with other measures recommended. Insufficient pay Is not the only trouble with the 
Army, and a remedy for this alone is not therefore all that Is necessary. 

NoTB 6. — ^The foregoing rates for the principal line grades, 1. e., private, corporal, 
sergeant, first sergeant, and sergeant-major were computed as shown in the foregoing 
memorandum. The rates for other grades and services have been adjusted from these as 
a basis. 
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BEPOBT 07 THE PBESIDENT. 

The present report of the Board covers the period from the date 
of last report, November 6, 1906, to the present time, and is com- 
posed, as neretof ore, of three parts : Report of the president of the 
Board, report of the engineer officer, and tabulated statement of ex- 
penditures by the secretary and disbursing officer. 

To avoid repetition my own report is more in the nature of a brief 
sunmiary of what has been accomplished, and touching such matters 
as relate to labor, population, benefits, and general progress of the 
work' not covered by the detailed reports of the engineer and disburs- 
ing officers. 

Immediatelj after the rendition of last year's report the Board 
laid out certain necessary winter work, similar to that of the previous 
year, embracing the examination, under winter conditions, of the 

Srincipal cut-offs on the overland mail trail between Fairbanks and 
'ort Gibbon, and between the mouth of the Koyukuk River and 
head of Norton Bay ; the shipment of supplies over the Valdez-Fair- 
banks trail, to be "cached " for use of the summer working parties, 
and the staking of certain exposed lines of travel in the Seward 
Peninsula and on the mail trail. Of this work the results of the 
Kovukuk River-Norton Bay reconnoissance were not encouraging, 
ana the Board, while not abandoning the route definitely, will prob- 
ably postpone further expenditure upon it until other and more im- 
portant work can be disposed of. Reference was made in last year's 
report to the work of winter trail staking in the Seward Peninsula 
and alouj^ the mail trails, and an extract was there given from the 
report or the superintendent of the Nome district setting forth its 
advantages. The importance and benefit to the people of this work 
were further confirmed by the experience of last winter. The benefit 
to the mail service from improvements on the overland mail trail 
up to last winter was evidenced by the arrival at Nome on December 
5 of the first through winter mail, forty-nine days from Seattle, as 
against December 29 of the previous year and December 31 of the 
year before. This saving of twenty-four days over any previous 
record was greatly appreciated by the citizens of Nome and the 
Seward Peninsula, and was made the occasion of a telegram to that 
effect to the Secretary of War. The best time from Seattle to Nome 
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was thirty-nine days, and the average time forty-one days for the 
season. It is expected that this time will be still further reduced 
the coming winter. The record time from Valdez to Fairbanks (376 
miles) during the season was six days, ten hours and ten minutes. 
Much of the credit for the improved services should be given to 
Mr. E. S. Orr, mail contractor in charge of the route between Valdez 
and Fairbanks, and to the superintendents and carriers along the 
river and Bering Sea coast who undergo many hardships and occa- 
sionally lose their lives in the effort to protect and deliver the mails 
on time. 

The amount accruing to the "Alaska fund " for road and trail con- 
struction from taxation in the territorjr was again supplemented by 
the Congress at its last session by a special appropriation of $250,000, 
" For the construction and maintenance of military and post-roads, 
bridges, and trails in Alaska * * *," which, with above $90,000 in 
the regular tax fund at the beginning of the season of summer opera- 
tions, gave to the Board a larger fimd than in any previous year, and 
a vast amount of work has oeen done, distributea from [rrince of 
Wales Island in southeastern Alaska to Kotzebue Sound beyond Ber- 
ing Strait. The Board made provisional allotments in the early part 
of April for the different sections of work determined upon, and met 
in Seattle for this purpose and for the purchase of animals, tools, and 
other equipment, and for the organization of parties for the season's 
work. 

Some reference was made in the last report to the difficulty of carry- 
ing on work over such a wide area, giving it proper supervision and 
protecting expenditures, and explanation was made oi the method 
employed in making disbursements. The same plan has been carried 
through this year and will be continued, with some modifications in 
detail now decided upon by the Board, to insure a more thorough pro- 
tection to public fimds. 

The original act states that " the engineer officer of the Board shall 
in all cases supervise the work of construction and see that the same 
is properly performed." Under this proviso the engineer officer 
becomes responsible for the proper execution of work after it has 
been decided upon, " laid out^' by the Board, and in support of this 
responsibility and in the further interest of a proper system, avoid- 
ing interference in instructions, he is given charge of the organiza- 
tion of all working parties and their immediate direction in the field 
as far as possible and consistent with the responsibilities devolving 
upon other members of the Board. 

The system of accounting and of responsibility for work results in 
an undivided and harmonious effort on the part of all members of the 
Board, and has, it is believed, produced the oest results possible under 
the conditions. The geographical divisions of the worK and the sub- 
offices mentioned in last report have been continued with the same 
civilian assistants. 

The requests for assistance in the way of road and trail construc- 
tion in various parts of Alaska have been so numerous and so far in 
excess of the abilities of the Board to meet, with the funds available 
or likely to become available in the near future, that it was thought 
proper at the beginning of the present season to issue the following 
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circular for the purpose of informing the people throughout the 
Territory upon tne policy and limitations of the Board: 

Office of Boabd of Road Commissioners fob Alaska, 

Skagway, Alaska, May 1, 1907, 

CIBCULAB NO. I. 

In Tiew of certain inquiries made of the Board of Road Commissioners, 
from time to time, in regard to its plan of work and policy in the distribution 
of funds at its disposal, the following is published for the information of all 
who may be interested: 

The original act states in part: 

" The said Board [of Road Commissioners] shall have the power, and it shall 
be their duty, upon their own motion or upon petition, to locate, lay out, con- 
struct, and maintain wagon roads and pack trails, * * * if in their judg- 
ment such roads or trails are needed and will be of permanent value for the 
deyelopment of the district; but no such road or trail shall be constructed 
to any town, camp, or settlement which is wholly transitory. ♦ ♦ ♦ " 

The above quotation from the law defines the general authority and limita- 
tions of the Board in its expenditure from the " Alaska fund,*' which consists 
of monejns derived from liquor licenses, occupation and trade licenses outside 
of incorporated towns in Alaska, and 70 per cent of which is applied to the 
construction and maintenance of roads and trails. 

The Board of Road Commissioners has, in pursuance of this law, endeav- 
ored to locate and construct such roads during the past two years as the 
funds available would permit, giving preference to localities which seemed 
in the greatest need of immediate aid. The Board has given consideration, 
wherever practicable, to petitions received from the people, and such petitions 
are desirable to have, but they should always be accompanied by the fullest 
possible information as to the character of the route desired, tonnage to be 
transported, number of people to be benefited, probable permanence of the 
community, and approximate cost of the desired road or trail. 

In addition to the "Alaska fund " proper. Congress has at its last two sessions 
appropriated additional sums from the Treasury for the "construction and 
maintenance of military and post roads, bridges, and trails,** and it has, been 
the plan of the Board to apply this latter fund, as far as possible, to the location 
and construction of main trunk lines of communication through ^he territory, 
and especially the through mail route from Valdez to the Seward Peninsula, 
applying the "Alaska fund,** as far as practicable, to local improvements. 

The Board is not able to redistribute this latter fund altogether in the locali- 
ties where collected, and when it is borne in mind that a large proportion of it 
is derived from the tax on canneries and transportation, this difliculty will be 
appreciated. Effort has been made to apply the fund as equitably as possible, 
taking into consideration the amounts collected, and the respective needs of the 
different districts nnd localities, and the length of time which they have been 
paying taxes. 

Also, those interested are reminded that the Board has an immense territory 
to cover, and it will take several years before a complete examination even can 
be made of all the sections requiring aid, and that the actual construction work 
can not be undertaken before this is done, or before provision is made for pro- 
tecting the Government and people in the expenditure of funds. 

In addition to the main oflice at Skagway, the Board has subofllces at Nome. 
Fairbanks, and Vnldez, and petitions or other communications relating to local 
needs should be addressed to the superintendents of districts at these respective 
places, who are instructed to forward the same to the headquarters* office with 
full report. 

Suggestions will be received and given consideration in regard to work con- 
templated or in progress, and especially in remote places where It is impracti- 
cable for the Board to give personal supervision. 

Cooperation of the people is also invited In this very important work for the 
opening up of the Territory, and subscriptions will be received, where offered, 
in case the funds in the hands of the Board are inadequate for any particular 
work undertaken, and these subscriptions will be disbursed strictly for the 
purposes offered and with the same care as other funds; or, the Board will 
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furnish an engineer to superintend such disbursements, if preferred, where the 
amount is sufficient to Justify. 

Several applications having been received for reimbursement to private parties 
of expenditures made upon roads before and since the commission began its 
work, it is thought proper to state definitely here that such claims can not 
receive favorable consideration. The Board will, however, where an expendi- 
ture of this kind has been made in good faith, endeavor to aid, if necessary, in 
the further improvement or completion of any such road or trail, if properly 
located, giving it preference to new work in the same locality. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

It is only proper to remark again here that the people of Alaska 
generally, under the stress o]f a pressing need in this respect, and 
with other dii&cult and discouraging conditions to face, have mani- 
fested a sentiment of patient confidence in the Board and of hearty 
support of the work accomplished ; but alon^ with it has been some 
discontent and ill-natured criticism^ as might be expected, it being 
quite beyond the compass of human intelligence and energy to satisfy 
Uie demands and exactions of certain elements whose interests are not 
served or who suffer from an overstrained responsibility for all pub- 
lic work. In compalrison to the importance of the work, there are 
ferhaps as many expert road and trail builders in Alaska as there are 
^anama Canal diggers in the United States. 

In the duty of inspection and supervision the president of the 
Board has visited the localities of Seward, route Na 12, and Valdes, 
on the southern coast, and the trail through Keystone Canyon and 
over Thompson Pass, the portage road on Prince of Wales Island, the 
various points on the Yukon where work was in progress, and the 
Fairbanks and Nome districts. 

The engineer officer has been in the field the greater part of the 
time, all but abdht three months and ten days, since the date of last 
report, making the journey over the winter trail as far as Fort Gibbon 
and back to Valdes, superintendinff the sledding and distribution of 
supplies from Valdes auring the late winter, and following up the 
various working parties during the summer. 

The disbursing officer has, of necessity, been kept almost constantly 
in the office, but with supervision of the nearby work of the Haines- 
Chilkat road. 

A tabulated statement follows, showing the distribution of work 
and the mileage completed during the season, also what had been 
completed up to the date of last report. 
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Dutribution of toark and mileage compleUd during eeaton. 

WAGON ROADS. 



No. 


Name. 


Construct- 
ed and im- 
proved to 
Nov. 1, 
1906. 


Construct- 
ed Nov. 1. 
1906, to 
Oct. 1, 
1907. 


Total con- 
structed 
and im- 
proved. 


Length 
previously 
construct- 
ed im- 
proved 
during 
year. 


1 


Portage road 


MOet. 
2.00 
3.04 


MUet. 
1.96 
9.00 
.71 


MOes. 

3.96 

12.04 

.71 

6.00 

a6.06 

a 10. 55 

a7.«8 

al.50 

06.00 

6.25 

8.75 

9.50 

31.00 

2.10 

10.00 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.75 

2.00 

87.00 

1.50 


MiU». 
0.81 


8 


Hain^pieaMint Camp 




4 


Valdez-Ck>pper Center 




7 


Gilmore-Summit 


6.00 
4.78 
9.22 
6.88 




7a 


Summit-Cleary 


a 1.83 

al.83 

al.OO 

al.50 

a6.00 

2.00 

8.75 

9.50 




7c 


Summit-Fairttfinks 




7b 


Fox-Dome 




7d 


Ridge- Vault 




7e 


Siding-Esther 






9 


Rampart-Big Minook 


4.25 


1.00 


11 


Eagle-O'Brien 




16 


Circle-Birch 






8 


East Fork-Council 


81.00 
2.10 
7.00 




10 


Nome- Fort Davis 






18 


Nome-Dexter 


3.00 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.75 

2.00 
37.00 

1.50 




81 


Anvil-Glacier 




83 


Penny River 






82 


Cripple River 






27 


Deennflr-Inmachuck 






26 


Candle Creek 






12 


Mile 85. Sunrise-Hope 






12a 


Bear Creek 








Total "... 






76.22 


89.73 


165.95 


1.81 







SLED ROADS. 



4a 

6 

6a 

5b 

5 

5a 
16 
17 
18 
11 
22 
84 
Ua 



Valdez-Copper Center . 

Marshall Pass 

Copper Center-Delta . . 

Delta River 

Delta Cut-off 

Fairban ks- Washburn . . 
Wa.sh bu m -Tenderfoot 
Cleary- Birch Creek. 



24.75 

.75 

6.00 

25.00 



43.00 

.50 

52.00 



62.00 
4.00 



Fairbanks- Hot Springs 

Hot Springs- Fort Gibbon 

Eagle-O'Brien 

Eagle-Seventymile 

Canyon Creek-Walkers Fork, 
Jack Wade-Steel Creek 



15.00 

bU.QO 

648.00 

84.00 

7.25 ! 

15.00 i 

2.50 



9.90 



24.75 5.75 

.75 

49.00 I 7.25 

25.50 

62.00 

62.00 I 62.00 

19.00 I 4.00 

684.00 ; 

648.00 

84.00 : 

7.25 i 

15.00 

2.60 ' 

9.90 



Total 



M32.40 



251.25 



383.65 



r9.oo 



TRAILS. 



4 

6 

<5) 
16 
19 
35 



Valdei-Copper Center. 
' Copper Center- Delta . . 

Wajsnbum to McCarty. 
I Cloary-Birch Creek 

Cut-offs on Yukon 

Nome-Unalaklik 

Unalaklik-Kaltag 



2.00 
74.00 
80.00 



080.00 
86.50 
62.00 



ToUl 



17.00 



■I 



2.00 

74. 00 6. 00 

30.00 

aSO.OO 

86.50 

62.00 

17.00 



123.00 



118.60 



241. :o 



6.00 



• Bstlmated : reports not yet received. 

^Does not Include 65 miles sled road from Washburn to Doneleys, replaced by new 
Delta Cut-off. 

The totals to date are : 165.95 miles completed wagon road. 383.65 
miles winter sled road, 241.50 miles dog team and pack trail, 382 
miles winter trail flagged (last winter) ; 3 river bridges, 3 ferries in- 
stalled. 
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Under the head of bridges are mentioned only those which have cost 
for their construction above $2,500, or have been built by a separate 
allotment, apart from any road or trail. Scores of smaller bridges 
have been constructed, many of them costing several hundred dollars, 
along the different roads and trails; in fact, in many instances, the 
first necessity is to provide for the safe crossing, by bridge or ferry, 
of the various water courses, which are very numerous throughout 
Alaska. 

To convey a proper understanding of the work a somewhat differ- 
ent classification has been adopted from that used heretofore. The 
designation " wagon road " is applied in a restricted sense, embrac- 
ing only that class of road intended to meet the conditions of an all- 
year-round traffic of considerable tonnage, located with suitable 
grades, crowned, ditchfed and drained, and corduroyed or planked 
where necessary. The " winter sled road," of which the principal 
mileage is between Valdez and Fairbanks and extending to Fort Gib- 
bon, is designed to meet the reauirements of winter travel only, al- 
though niany portions are suitable for light-wheeled traffic in sum- 
mer. It diners from the " wagon road in not being crowned, 
ditched and drained, nor extensively corduroyed, and from the " dog- 
team and pack trail " in being of suitable width through the timber 
and side hill cutting for double teams, of proper ^ade tor loads, and 
with the principal stumps and surface inequalities removed to give 
an even bearing. The winter travel begins in early October and lasts 
to about the end of April. The cost of the winter sled road is only 
a stnall fraction of the cost of the " wagon road." The " dog-team 
and pack trail " construction is only usea where the volume of travel 
is not sufficient to justify a more expensive road, or where the cost of 
other construction is practically prohibitive, as has been the case 
heretofore through Keystone Canyon and over Thompson Pass, near 
Valdez. It differs from the winter sled road only in being narrower, 
and with less attenton to grade and surface inequalities. 

An inspection of the foregoing tabulated statement may suggest 
the idea tnat the work of the Board is much scattered, but attention 
is invited to the fact that there exists a likewise wide separation 
between the different communities in Alaska, and it is believed to be 
a proper policy to distribute the expenditure, especially from the tax 
fund; also, that the most difficult sections should be taken care of 
first. The Board is working to a fixed plan, and if the previous lib- 
eral support given by Congress shall be continued for two or three 
years longer many of the disconnected parts of the work will be 
imited and a definite and permanent result will be accomplished. 

Some figures were given in last year's report illustrating the reduc- 
tion in the cost of transporting supplies where roads had been built 
by the commission. The same encouraging results, referred to in 
detail in report of the engineer officer, have been observed this season. 
The Valdez-Fairbanks route has continued to receive first considera- 
tion by the Board, and substantial improvements were made along 
nearly the entire distance. There passed over the southern, Valdez- 
Copper Center, section of this route last winter 2,300 persons, 2,100 
tons of freight, and 160 head of beef cattle; over the northern or 
Tanana section, in and out of Fairbanks, 3,000 persons and 1,700 tons 
of freight 
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The labor conditions during the season were not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Two serious labor strikes occurred in the spring— one at the 
Treadwell mines, in southeastern Alaska, and the other in the Fair- 
banks district. There was also a small strike in the Seward Peninsula, 
Nome district, but this appears to have been settled without any special 
effect upon the camp. The Fairbanks strike occurred at about the be- 
ginning of the spring " washup " of the winter gravel dumps from the 
mines and resulted in a serious depression to the camp, which contin- 
ued nearly all summer, with a consequent diminution in the season's 
output of gold. 

The effect upon the work of the road commission was to compel a 
continuation of the same rate of wage for an ei^ht-hour day that had 
previously been general for ten hours. It is only in recent years that 
the " day " unit of time has come to be used* in connection with the 
scale of wages in Alaska ; the practice formerly being to consider only 
the hour in fixing the rate, that generally being unfform throughout 
the camp, but the number of hours being agreed upon by the parties 
at interest. 

Road and trail work has not the heavy monotony of work in the 
mines and, being above ground and more varied, is more attractive 
to the average laooring man, and our Board believed that labor ought 
to be engaged at the same hourly wage as in the mines, without regard 
to the number of hours. But this was not found practicable, except 
in one instance, and is not thought to have been a success even then, 
considering the results accomplished. 

The Board has heretofore considered that the expression " extra- 
ordinary emergency " in the eight-hour law had a proper application 
to a great deal of the work carried on by the road commission in 
Alaska, on account of the extremely short working season, the remote- 
ness and pioneer character of much of the work, and the fact that 
most of the men employed have no other home but the camp and are 
striving to earn as much as possible during the long daylight hours 
of thel)rief summer season, expecting this to offset in part the fre- 
quently enforced idleness during portions of the long winter. How- 
ever, under the conditions existing at the beginning of the present 
season, the Board felt constrained to lay the Question of the application 
of the law before the War Department for aecision, and the president 
of the Board was advised by wire* under date of June 4, that the Sec- 
retary of War decided that the eight-hour law applies to work of the 
commission in Alaska. * The result of its strict application, with the 
high cost of subsisting the men and expense of transporting materials 
and supplies remaining the same, and with, in some instances, a loss 
of much valuable time in conducting parties to and from the locality 
of the season's work, has been a greater increase in the cost of con- 
struction than is represented by the percentage of reduction in hours. 

Some little confusion in accounting has arisen, also, from an effort 
on the part of superintendents to adjust the daily rate to a fractional 
division per hour for eight hours. 

The Board will undertake next season to fix and maintain rates of 
pay for the different localities based upon past experience. There is, 
however, a great variation in the conditions. The cost of labor dur- 
ing the past season has ranged from $2.50 to $6 per day, the commis- 
sion boarding the men, with cost of subsistence ranging from little 
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more than 50 cents per day, in southeastern Alaska, to $3 per day in 
the interior. Superintendents, locating engineers, foremen, and 
assistant foremen have received from $150 per month to $10 or more 
per day. When it has been necessary to hire animals a similar vari- 
ation existed, ranging from $10 per day for a 4-horse team, with 
feed, to, in one in^nce, $13 per day for a single horse. The mileage 
cost of construction under these varying prices of labor, and with an 
even greater diversity in climatic, timber, and soil conditions, and for 
the different kinds of work enumerated, varies very greatly, as might 
be expected, being as low in some cases as $100, or less, and from 
that to several thousand dollars per mile. The average cost in round 
numbers has been, for wagon road construction, about $2,200, winter 
sled road, $250, and pack trail, $100 per mile. 

An attempt has been made in previous years to include in the 
report such information in regard to railroads, output of gold, and 
population in the Territory as might have a bearing upon the work 
.of the commission. 

Touching upon the subject of railroads in last year's report, I 
stated, referring to the various enterprises under way or projected at 
that time, that " none of these routes named gives promise, in my 
opinion, of becoming any time in the near future what Alaska needs 
in the way of a trunk line or developer of the Territory." This view 
has been more than confirmed by the progress of events since that 
time, especially in regard to the proposed routes from Valdez, Cor- 
dova or Orca, and Katalla. In these localities the situation has been 
marked by vacillating policies, with many conflicting interests and 
legal complications, accompanied by more or less rioting and some 
bloodshed, and with very little railroad building. I have no recent 
reports from the Alaska "Central Road, but understand that work has 
continued in a- reduced way, and that the prospects of the road are 
more encouraging. The Tanana Valley Railroad, Fairbanks, has 
added 20 miles to its line, making a total mileage of 46 miles, all 
well located for the supply of the mining camps. The Seward 
Peninsula Railroad, Nome, has made important extensions of its 
line to the eastward and westward, along wnat is known as the third 
beach line, where the most active mining operations are in progress. 
The extension of this road and of the Tanana Valley road have in a 
general way joined well with the road commission work, the two 
constructions supplementing each other. 

I have not been able to get late or accurate reports in regard to the 
season's output of gold. Owing to the long continued strike and sus- 
pension of operations in the Fairbanks district, and to the Treadwell 
strike, the output for the Territory will doubtless be less than it was 
last season. The Nome district will come forward with its usual re- 
liable output, amounting for the present year to perhaps $7,500,000. 
The approximate fibres furnished me place the total yield for the 
Territory, conservatively, at least about $18,500,000. 
■ Two new gold-bearing districts on the upper waters of the Chan- 
delar and Innoko rivers have attracted some attention during the 
past year, but sufficient development work has not been done in them 
to say whether or not they are to become producers to any considerable 
extent. The Chandelar River has its source near the headwaters of 
the Koyukuk and flows southeasterly into the Yukon at a point about 
40 miles below Fort Yukon. The Innoko rises south of the Yukon^ 
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near the Kuskokwim divide, and flows in a southwesterly direction to 
itsj unction with the Yukon, about 400 miles from the mouth. 

The population of Alaska has not, so far as I am able to judge, 
increased during the past year^ but has shifted somewhat. 

There was considerable activity in exploration for copper and in 
development work on properties located in the Prince William 
Sound region and on the Cnitina River, in southern Alaska, which 
has caused an influx to these sections, but in the interior of Alaska 
and in southeastern Alaska, except Ketchikan, there has probably 
been a slight diminution. This is largely due to the labor strikes 
already referred to. There are, however, other reasons. No new 
districts of importance have been located for several years, unless 
one of the two already mentioned should prove to be rich, and in the 
meanwhile glowing stories of the richness of gold discoveries in 
another part of our country have spread far and wide. Aside from 
the usual contingent of the simply nopeful and adventurous, but in- 
experienced, there is a percentage of the country's population en-, 
gaged in the business of mining more or less permanently and which 
enters every new field^ and for the time bein^ Alaska is suffering 
from the competition, if one may use the term m this connection, of 
the more convenient and alluring field of operations in the State of 
Nevada. 

These facts, with the prosperous condition and high wage in the 
States, have temporarily checKed the flow of people to Alaska. Also 
the glamour and romance, surrounding in many persons' minds the 
search for gold in the far north, have largely disappeared, and have 
been succeeded by a sober appreciation of the hard facts connected 
with such search in any country, and which are only emphasized in 
Alaska with its remoteness, severe climatic conditions, and still very 
imperfect means of travel and communication with the outside 
world. In a certain sense the Territory is in a kind of transition 
stage, and there has been no time, in my opinion, when it stood more 
in need of a continuation of aid from the General Government than 
at this time to tide over the effect of what seems to me a sort of un- 
rest, especially in the smaller communities, amounting almost to dis- 
couragement. Her yearly output of gold and other products justi- 
fies this. The telegraph, cable, and mail service have aone much and 
are being further improved. The Geological Survey, under the 
direction of Mr. A. H. Brooks in Alaska, has performed marvels in 
the way of mapping the country and furnishing valuable informa- 
tion in regard to mineral and other resources. 

This commission has labored hard to effect such improvement in 
the travel and transportation conditions as the funds at its disposal 
permitted. 

When the last special appropriation was made by Congress for the 
" construction ana maintenance of military and post-roads, bridges, 
and trails," to be expended by the road commission, supplementing the 
Alaska tax fund, it was proposed by our Board to carry on the work 
through two seasons without request for further aid. The develop- 
ments, however, since that date and the numerous demands upon the 
Board, with the increased cost of construction under a strict applica- 
tion of the eight-hour law, will compel the Board to seek a lurther 
appropriation of $200,000 for the next season in order to carry for- 
ward the work properly. This estimate has already been submitted, 
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with statement more in detail as to the needs and proposed work for 
next season. It is intended, if funds permit, to continue construction, 
or improvement, on i)ractically all the roads enumerated in the engi- 
neer officer's report, giving special attention to the improvement of uie 
Keystone Canyon and Thompson Pass sections of the Valdez route, 
also to the Chilkat road leading from Haines ^Fort Wm. H. Seward), 
and to the winter sled roads and trails of tne interior, over which 
mails are carried. 

A map** of the Fairbanks local district accompanies this report; 
also certain photographs** illustrating portions of the work. 

The Board is indebted to Judge Royal A. Gunnison, of the first 
judicial district of Alaska, who made the winter trip from Valdez 
to Fairbanks, for the small photographs illustrating the conditions 
along that route last winter. 

EespectfuUy submitted. 

W. P. Richardson, 
Major ^ Ninth Infantry^ 
President of the Board, 

October 18, 1907. 
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The season of 1907 has been an extremely satisfactory one for the 
work of the Board. The weather in the interior was most favorable. 
The funds at the disposal of the Board were considerable and were 
available sufficiently early in the year to permit the most advan- 
tageous organization of the working parties. Under these circum- 
stances the work was pressed to the limit of the funds, since all the 
work undertaken is urgently needed, and will result in a ven^ con- 
siderable saving to ' the various communities in reduced freight 
charges as well as adding greatly to the ease and convenience of 
communication. 

The cost of the surveys for the maps and plans recjuired by law 
has, as heretofore, been considerable, although the strictest economy 
was practiced and no refinement of method employed beyond the 
necessities of the case. These surveys are, however, in many cases 
essential, and in all cases of great convenience in the prosecution of 
the work. 

Practically no change has been made in the character of the wagon 
roads constructed by the Board, or in the method of their construc- 
tion, all of which has been described in detail in previous reports. 
These roads are designed to be good country highways and nothing 
more. Where the ground i)ermits, ordinary graded earth roads are 
built. Where the ground is of such a character that an ordinary 
earth road can not be expected to support the traffic, a light corduroy 
of small spruce is ordinarily laid ana covered with several inches of 
earth. As a rule the corduroy is required only where the ground is a 
peaty muck, where it contains large quantities of ice, or where it is 
wet and considerable traffic is immediately expected. 

On the Seward Peninsula where no timber is available a thick 
layer of gravel is used as a protective covering on bad ground. In 
one instance, on the portage road across Prince of Wales Island, on 

"Omitted. 
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the southeast coast of Alaska, a plank road was laid, as the rainfall in 
this section "is excessive and plank the cheapest protective covering 
locally available. 

. In the construction of the roads considerable economy is effected 
through the use of road machines drawn by 6 or 8 horses. These 
machmes can be used to great advantage in ditching and in side hill 
grading. The Board now owns 4 of these machines, distributed 
throughout the Territory. These machines and other tools and 
equipment are loaned to local authorities on their request for work 
under the local road tax or under the funds of incorporated towns. 

To remove any misapprehension in regard to the character of the 
wagon roads constructs by the Board, it should be stated that they 
are in the main part merely earth roads, and as such will become soft 
and will cut up badly during long-continued wet weather. In the 

{)resent stage of the development of Alaska^ however, when many 
ocalities have no roads at all, it is not considered expedient to use 
more costly construction than that which will afford a good road 
during all ordinary conditions. 

The sled roads constructed by the Board during the year were of a 
better character than those previously built, with a corresponding 
increase in cost. In their construction up to the past season the trees 
were merely cut close to the ground, and considerable reliance was 
placed on tne snow to afford a smooth roadway. It was found, how- 
ever, that as the moss and vegetation was trampled down the stumps 
projected to such an extent as to seriously interfere with travel in tne 
early winter. This was particularly the case last winter, during the 
early part of which little snow fell. As far as practicable, the stumps 
were grubbed out and the ground leveled on tne new sled roads con- 
structed during the season, and considerable work of a similar charac- 
ter was done on those previously constructed. 

A detailed description of the various roads undertaken by the Board 
is as follows : 

SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 

Portage Road. Prince of Wales Island {No. 1). — ^This road con- 
nects the head of Chomly Sound, on the ea^ side of Prince of Wales 
Island, with the head ot Hetta Inlet, on the west side of the island. 
The length is 3.96 miles. It is designed to afford communication 
between the town of Ketchikan and the west coast of Prince of Wales 
Island without rounding the island by way of Cape Chacon. Vessels 
rounding the cape are likely to encounter very heavy seas and the 
smaller craft are frecjuently delayed awaiting favorable weather. 
The west coast of the island is sheltered by numerous small islands 
and can be navigated with safety by small craft. There is a regular 
weekly mail service from Ketchikan across the portage. 

Construction was begun during the season of 1906, but progress 
was slow. Rain fell almost continually and the ground was covered 
with decaying vegetable matter to the depth of as much as 4 feet. It 
was very diflncult to keep men on the work. 

At date of last report (November 1^ 1906) the crew was still in the 
field. The cost to that date, including outstanding liabilities, was 
$12,395.05. The crew continued at work until November 14, 1906, 
when the work was closed down for the winter. The expenditures 
during this penod were $3,158.49, making the total expenditure for 
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1906 $15,553.54; 1.09 miles of earth road and 0.9 mile of corduroy 
had been constructed, and 1.66 miles in addition had been cleared 
and logged off during 1906. 

Construction was resumed April 26, 1907, under Mr. George Pul- 
ham, superintendent, and J. S. Hayes, foreman. On arriving at the 
work considerable snow was found on the groimd, but to utuize the 
equipment properly during the season the work could not be delayed 
and the snow was shoveled off. The cost of laying corduroy durmc 
the preceding season had been so high that it was decided to use plank 
on those places where an earth road would not serve. It was found 
that portions of the earth road constructed during the previous year 
would not sustain the heavy wagon loads of plank, and these portions, 
aggregating 0.31 mile, were corduroyed or planked. 

The entire road was completed Jiine 12. 

The new construction comprised 0.24 mile of earth road and 1.73 
miles of plank road. In addition a foot trail was constructed along 
the north side of Chomly Soimd to a point open throughout the year, 
as during severe weather ice forms at the head of this inlet. 

The cost of construction was as follows : 

Repairs and ImproTements to road previously constructed : 
1,565 linear feet plank road, at $1.26 per foot, includ- 
ing lumber $1,978.30 

90 Unear feet corduroy, at $2.18 190. 81 

General repair l 578. 11 

$2, 747. 81 

New work of the present season : 

Grubbing and grading 1.97 miles, at $1,895 per mile— 3, 734. 48 
9,148 linear feet plank road, at $0.92 per foot, including 

lumber 8, 231. 41 

Foot trail 500. 17 

12, 466. 06 

Total . 15,213.87 

The above figures include superintendence, incidental labor, trans- 
portation, and all plant and equipment except that transferred to 
other roads. Limiber.cost $14 per 1,000 delivered at the head of 
Chomly Sound and $14.50 per 1,000 delivered at Hetta Inlet. 

The road has been in use since its completion, but the travel has 
been light and, as far as known, confined to foot travelers. 

Road from Haines to Pleasant Camv {No. 3). — ^The purpose of 
this road, is to afford communication to tne Porcupine mining aistrict, 
a promising mining region at the headwaters of tne Chilkat Kiver. A 
weekly mail goes over the route. During the season of 1906 the sec- 
tion between the town of Haines and the Indian village of Hindu- 
stucki, on the Chilkat River, a distance of 3.04 miles, was completed 
at a cost of $5,977.91. This road affords good communication be- 
tween Haines and canoe navigation on the Chilkat River. 

The work of the present season began at Wells, on the Chilkat 
River, 20.43 miles above Hindustucki, and extended toward Pleasant 
Camp. Between Hindustucki and Wells travel at present goes up 
the river by canoe. 

The line was located and surveyed by Mr. J. H. Watson, from 
Wells to Pleasant Camp, a distance oi 18.31 miles. Mr. Watson 
then located and surveyed a line from Wells to Hindustucki. The 
total cost of the survey of the entire distance of 88.74 miles was 

9176— WAB 1907— VOL 1 ^9 
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$8^0.63, or $83.40 per mile. As the work involved in the construc- 
tion, particularly between Wells and Hindustucki, is verv heavy, 
the survey was made with a much greater degree of detail than is 
ordinarily the practice of the Board. 

Construction of the section from Wells toward Porcupine and 
Pleasant Camp was begun June 18, with Mr. J. C. Hayes as fore- 
man^ and continued until October 4, 1907. 

Nme miles of road were completed. The work was heavy in places^ 
but for 2 miles the road follows a dry gravel bar of the Klihini 
River, where no work was necessary. 

The cost of the work is as follows: 

Clearing 27J58 acres, at $123.43 $3,888.14 

Grubbing 9.28 acres, at $50 464.00 

Bridging 470 linear feet, at $2JK) 1,175.00 

Culverts, 50 linear feet, at $2 100. 00 

Corduroy, 486 linear ffeet, at 80 cents 388. 80 

Earth, 9,160 cubic yards, at 26 cents 2, 287. 60 

Rock, 3,800 cubic yards, at 90 c«its 3,420.00 

Cribbing, 200 cubic yards, at $2 400.00 

Total 11, 633. 44 

The proportional cost of superintendence, subsistence, and inci- 
dentals is distributed among tne various items. 

The cost of plant, etc., transferred from route No. 1, was $355.87, 
of which $90 is charged to the above distribution, making the total 
cost of the road $11,899.31. 

The road has been continually in use since the first portion was 
completed, one company hauling 2 tons per day over it. The rate for 
freight from Wells to Porcupme — 12.3 miles — ^previous to the con- 
struction of the road was $50 per ton. Since the construction no rate 
has been established, but the cost of hauling is estimated as not to ex- 
ceed $25 per ton. 

The table of distances along this route is as follows : 

Miles. 

Haines 0.00 

Hindustuckl 3.46 

Wells 23. 89 

Porcupine 36. 20 

Pleasant Camp (international boundary) 42.20 

VALDEZ DISTRICT. 

Mr. J. H. Ingram is superintendent in charge of this district 
Y (ddeZ'C oyver Center route {No. i). — ^This is the first section, 102 
miles in lengtn, of the main winter route into the interior of Alaska. 
It is also the summer route for all travel to the Copper River Vallev, 
including various widely scattered placer mines and copper deposits 
said to be extremely rich, but as yet not producing on account or high 
transportation costs. 

The precise amount of freight and number of persons using this 
route last year could not definitely be determined, but from careful 
estimates it is believed that more than 2,100 tons of freight, 2,300 
persons, and 160 head of beef cattle left Valdez over the route during 
the past winter. About 900 tons of freight and 300 persons left the 
route at Wortmans and went over the sled road via Marshall Pass 
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(4a) to the Chitina River, in the valley of which the copper deposits 
are located, instead of following the main trail over Thompsons Pass. 

Between November 1 and April 1, 2,200 pounds of mail matter per 
week are carried over the route to the interior. 

The route through the Coast Bange, some 80 miles in length, is as 
yet merely a pack trail, sufficiently wide for narrow 1-horse sleds. 
For the remainder of the distance there is a sled road for winter use 
and a pack trail for summer use. The pack trail was constructed by 
the War Department in the early days of the development of Alaska. 
The Board lias improved it where necessary, and is extending the 
sled road into the mountains from the north side. As the cost oi con- 
structing a wagon and sled road through the range would be very 
hi^h, and as each year one or another railroad company claiming 
substantial financial backing has been actually engaged in construct- 
ing a railroad through the mountains, the radical miprovement of 
this section has not as yet been thought advisable by the Board. 

The work of the past season has included winter maintenance, the 
construction of a road around a rock bluff about 8 miles from Valdez, 
so that wagons could be safely used on the first 11 miles of the route, 
various improvements to the sled road beyond the moimtains, and 
the extension of the sled road from Teikhell, 50 miles from Valdez, to 
Beaver Dam, 40 miles from Valdez. 

During the winter, a force of from two to four men were employed 
on the mountain portion of the trail, in filling holes as they formed, 
cutting flat the intrusions of ice formed by springs, and otherwise 
repairmg the winter trail. 

The cost of this work to the Board was $655.27, which comprised the 
wages of the men only, their subsistence being paid by a suDscription 
raised by interested parties. 

The necessary supplies for the summer work, as well as for work 
on sections 6 and 6a, and for the Kotsina Bridge, were distributed by 
a sledding party during the winter. The work was done by the 
Board's teams and hired labor. The cost of the sledding party, in- 
cluding all equipment, was $10,133.65, of which $710 is cnargeable 
to this section of the trail. 

The work at the 8-mile bluff from Valdez was commenced May 22 
and completed June 16, with Mr. Ingram in charge, O. C. Olson, 
foreman. 

The work comprised — 

330 linear feet rock bluff graded 8 feet wide, at $2.93 $968. 66 

540 linear feet earth grade 8 feet wide, at 29 cents 158.66 

226 linear feet bridges and culverts, at $1.68 370.79 

One-half mile clearing, 16 feet wide, at $147.84 73.92 

Total 1, 572. 07 

The proportionate cost of transportation, subsistence, and superin- 
tendence is charged to each item. 

This piece of work is not expected to appreciably reduce freight 
rates, but diould add to the samy of simuner travel by doing away 
with a dangerous ford. 

The work of improvement on the sled road consisted in reducing an 
excessively steep grade near Copper Center and in cutting an alterna- 
tive sled road between Ernestine and Tonsina. In this latter section 
considerable diflSculty has always been experienced from seepa^ 
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water, that, continuing to flow under the snow in winter, comes to the 
surface at the well-broken road and, freezing on its upper side, gives 
it such a side slope that sleds often overturn. It is hoped that if the 
upper trail is first broken and used, it will cut off the flow of this 
water and enable travel to follow the lower trail without incon- 
venience. 

The work was executed by the partv engaged on route 6, after they 
were obliged to discontinue work on the latter route on account of the 
lateness of the season. 

The work comprised — 

Laying out trail $80.00 

Grading 1,230 linear feet, 8 feet wide, at 17 cents 212. 35 

Olearing 5i miles, 16 feet wide, at $106 583.00 

Total 875.35 

This distribution includes superintendence and incidentel labor, 
but not the cost of transportetion of supplies. As the party is still 
in the field, the latter item is not yet settled and reported. 

The extension of the sled road from Teikhell to Beaver Dam was 
taken up on the completion of the improvemente previously described 
and is still in progress. 

Sled rood over Marshall Pass {No. -^).— This is an alternative 
trail to route 4 for travel to the copper deposite and placer mines on 
the Chitina River. It nms by way of Marshall Pass, which is of 
considerably lower elevation than Thompsons Pass, crossed by the 
main trail. For travel to the far interior, however, this road is so 
much longer than the main trail as to be out of the question. A con- 
siderable amount of grading on this summit, to enable 4-horse sleds 
to travel over it, was done during the fall of 1906, at a cost of 
$1,058.14. During the winter of 1906^7 about 900 tons of freight 
were hauled over the road, but the difficulties experienced, on ac- 
count of deep snow, render it doubtful whether the freighters will 
again use it during the coming season. 

No work was done on this road in 1907. 

Sled road from Copper Center to the Delta Pass {No. 6). — This is 
the second section or the through route from Valdez to Fairban^ 
It runs through the Copper River basin to the summit of the divide, 
a distance of 99 miles by the sled road and 102 miles by the summer 
trail. At Gulkana, 26 miles from Copper Center, the trail to Eagle 
leaves the road to Fairbanks. 

During the season of 1906 a pack trail 6 feet wide was cut by the 
Board from Gulkana to the Pass, to secure a fairly dry summer and 
fall route. This trail was used during the winter by the 4-horse 
stages of the mail and by all other traveL 

The work of the season of 1907 consisted in straightening, widening, 
and grading the pack trail to provide a good winter roaafor 4-horse 
teams, in widening the grades between Copper Center and Gulkana, 
and in repairing the Taslina Bridge. 

During the winter supplies for the work were freighted in and dis- 
tributed along the route, the proportional cost for tnis section being 
$5,585. The construction crew, J. McDonnell, foreman, left Valdez 
June 17, and arrived at the work June 24. Construction was con- 
tinued until the 1st of September, when the crew returned to Copper 
Center to take up the work on route No. 4. 
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The following new work was accomplished : 

Clearing 43 miles trail 16 feet wide, 75 acres. 

Clearing 6 miles trail 12 feet wide, at $55^ $4,140.88 

SidehlU grading 8 feet wide. 12,180 linear feet, at 6 cents 707. 89 

Bridges and culverts, with ditches, 2,000 linear feet, at 66 cents 1, 825. 60 

Locating and staking 712.00 

Total 6, 886. 81 

One and one- fourth miles of sidehill grade were widened, at a cost 
of $290. 

The cost above given includes all superintendence and incidental 
labor, but not the cost of transportation of supplies. A considerable 
stock of supplies remains on hand for future use. 

The Tasuna Bridge was constructed by the Board early in 1906. 
It has four truss spans supported on pile piers, the piles bein^ pro- 
tected by rock-fillea cribs. JDuring the summer of 1906 the cribbing 
around the center pier was undermined and settled somewhat. The 
pier was repaired early in 1907, and a considerable amount of very 
heavy riprap was deposited around it to prevent further trouble 
of this sort. The cost of these repairs and improvements was $549. 

It is expected that the work done on this route during the season 
will materially increase the speed of the mail and greatly improve 
conditions of general travel. 

Sled road down Delta River {6a).— Tins is the third section of 
route from Valdez to Fairbanks, and is the portion through the cen- 
tral mountain chain known as tne ^^ Alaska Kange." The length of 
this section is 42 miles. The valley of the Delta Kiver forms the only 
available pass thro.ugh these mountains. The river is a very rapid, 
shallow stream, continually shifting its channel in a broaa gravel 
flat. In summer the fording of this stream in its lower portion is 
hazardous in the eictreme. In winter the water is almost continually 
overflowing the ice, making travel on the river dangerous. Violent 
winds sweep down the valley at frequent intervals during the winter. 

To improve the conditions of travel the Board constructed late in 
1906 a sled road on the benches and alonff the hillside on the east side 
of the river for a greater portion of the length of the river travded. 
The construction party was still in the field at date of last report. 
They completed 25 miles of sled road. The cost of this work was 
$8,506. 

The portion of the route above timber line, about 18 miles in 
length, was staked by Mr. E. S. Orr, the mail contractor, under an 
agreement with the Board, for a compensation of $100. 

The road constructed was of great benefit during the early part 
of the winter, when travel conditions are at their worst. Later in 
the winter, however, as the snow accumulated, the drifts became so 
deep after each succeeding storm that section after section had to be 
abandoned, the travel takm^ to the river, from which the wind had 
swept the snow practically dean. 

Tne work of the present season consisted in the extension of the 
hillside road across a rock bluff that could not be attacked with the 
limited resources at hand the preceding season, and in installing a 
cable and traveler across a swift and deep stream that runs from a 
glacier across the trail in summer. 
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The necessary supplies were frei^ted in from Valdez during 
the winter, witii the supplies for sections 4 and 6. The proportional 
cost for tms section was $8,477.60. 

The crew was sent to the work from Valdez, leaving June 17, and 
arriving June 80. A&. O. C. Olson was foreman. 

The work was of far greater difSculty than was anticipated, as 
the apparently solid rock of the bluff was, when opened up, found so 
seamy and dabby that large amounts had to be removed to secure a 
face that would stand. The party is still engaged in the work. 

On August 81, 1,900 linear feet had been completed, at a cost of 
$4,828.90. including all incidental labor. The cabk was installed at a 
cost of $186. 

In addition to the work of the construction crew, an a^eement 
was made with Mr. W. N. Ahlmark for cutting one-half mife of sled 
road on the lower portion of the route for the sum of $150. This 
will cut out a locahty where, on account of the confoi^cnation of the 
ground, an enormous drift of snow was formed last winter. 

While work on the Delta River is expensive, on account of its long 
distance from the base of supplies, ana while it can not be expected 
that portions, at least, of the road will be used in late winter or by 
any considerable amount of freight, yet this work is of the greatest 
benefit in reducing the hazard of travel in the early portion of the 
winter season. Inree horses were lost last year at the site of the 
work in progress this summer, and one man lost his life on the lower 
delta beyond the point where the winter trail leaves the valley. 

TUe Kotsina Bridge. — ^The Kotsina River is a tributary to the 
Copper River, and is crossed by the land trail to the copper deposits 
ana placer mines on the Chitina. The crossing has been a dangerous 
one, as the stream is deep and swift ^ 

A bridge was constructed over this stream in March, 1907, by a 
crew from Valdez, O. C. Olson, foreman. The bridge consists of one 
89-foot Howe truss span, on crib pier and abutments, and one smaller 
simple span. 

Tne cost was as follows: 

CJoBt of tools and material at Valdez $168. 60 

CJoBt of outfit at Valdez 147.75 

Transportation of material* provisiong, and forage to site 1, 397. 60 

Wages to and from site 1, 183. 83 

Getting out timber, 1,640 linear feet, at 26 cents 433. 26 

Squaring timber, 1,640 linear feet, at 7 cents 108. 76 

Building and filling piers 260. 52 

Framing and raising truss 106.94 

Cutting, hewing, and laying decking, 1,600 square feet, at 13 cents . 198. 84 

Approaches 83. 22 

Foreman, cook, blacksmith 234.15 

Total 4, 823. 46 

FAIRBAKKS DISTRICT. 

Mr. John Zug is superintendent in charge of this district. 

Delta Cut-Off sled road {No. 6b). — ^This sled road is the fourth sec- 
tion of winter route from Valdez to Fairbanks. It extends from 
Doneley's Road House, on the Delta River, at the point where this 
stream leaves tlie Ala^a Range, to the town of Washburn, on the 
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Tanana, at the confluence of the Little Delta River. The length of 
the section is 62 miles. It crosses the Delta River at Doneley^. As 
the fording of this river, on account of its depth and swiftness and 
the likelihood of a quicksand bottom, is dangerous, and as it shifts 
its channel to such an extent that neither a bridge nor a ferry appears 

Eracticable, the Delta Cut-off is suitable for winter travel only. Since, 
owever, it shortens the distance some 20 miles and avoids one-hali 
the length of the valley of the Delta, with its winds and overflows, 
the construction of this road for winter use only is fully justified. 

A winter sled road was located and constructed through this sec- 
tion in 1906. The grades on the road were numerous and heavy, 
and an examination showed that a much more favorable location 
could be had. The new line was surveved and located during the 
winter by Mr. John Bernard, at a cost or $4,572.77. Construction of 
the new line was begun early in July by a party under Mr. J. C- 
Wood. The party is still in the field, but will complete the work be- 
fore winter. 

Sled road from Fairbanks to Wasbum {No. 6). — ^This road is the 
last section of the winter route from Valdez to Fairbanks. It serves, 
in addition, the town of Richardson, on the upper Tanana. The 
length of the section is 62 miles. About 1,700 tons of freight and 
8,000 persons traveled it during the winter of 1906-7. 

The road was constructed by the Board during the season of 1906, 
and is described in the report for that year. The work of the past 
season was that of general improvement, and consisted in grubbing 
out stumps and grading all sidehill portions. In addition, sevenu 
small changes were made in the location to improve the grade and de- 
crease the distance. The portion from Fairbanks to the Tanana 
River — a distance of 3 miles — ^which had been so swampy as to be at 
times impassable, was corduroyed and ditched. 

The improvement of main portion of the road was carried out by a 
party unaer Mr. John Joslin, and was extremely well done. The 
party began work May 22 and completed the section early in August. 

The improvement of the portion from Fairbanks to the Tanana 
River was made by a party under D. Callahan, foreman, in August. 
A short section between the point where this crew left off and wnere 
Mr. Joslin began was completed by a special crew in September. 

Early in the year ferries were installed at the Pile Driver Slough 
and at the Salchacket River, two streams crossing the trail that are 
freauently unf ordable during the simmier. These ferries are operated 
without expense to the Board. 

Detailed reports of the work are not yet received. 

Sled road from Washburn to Tenderfoot {No. 6a). — ^This road 
branches from the Fairbanks- Washburn road at the 60-mile post from 
Fairbanks. It affords communication during^ the fall, winter, and 
spring between the towns of Richardson and Fairbanks and connects 
the mines on the upper portion of Tenderfoot Creek with Richardson. 
The length to Tenaerfoot Creek is 18 miles. 

The first 4 miles of this road was constructed by the Board in 1906, 
and the citizens of Richardson completed the remainder during that 
year. 

During the past season the location of portions of the road pre-' 
viously constructed was changed to bring the road on dry ground. 
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and throughout the entire distance stumps were grubbed and the road 
otherwise improved for the use of wa^ns in the fall. 

The work was executed by Mr. Joslm after the completion of route 
5. Detailed reports are not yet received. 

FAIRBANKS LOCAL ROADS. 

This system of roads connects the various towns and settlements in 
the vicinity of Fairbanks with the Tanana Valley Railroad. A map" 
showing their location accompanies this report 

During the year the railroad extended its line, and the travel over 
certain of the roads has been largely decreased. 

The Board's superintendent, Mr. Zu^, was appointed road over- 
seer of the Fairbanks road district by me local authorities, with the 
consent of the Board, and has administered the local road-tax fund 
during the past year. A very advantageous coordination of the two 
road-building agencies in the locality has resulted. 

Detailed reports of the work on the local roads are not yet received. 
A general description is as follows : 

Gilmore-Summit road {No. 7). — ^This road is the trunk line from 
the former terminus of the railroad at Gilmore to Fairbanks Creek 
and Cleary City. It was built originally by the citizens, and im- 
proved by the Board in 1905 and 1906. The work of the past season 
was confined to maintenance. 

Summit to Cleary road {No. 7a) . — ^This road is the branch from No. 
7 to Cleary City. It was constructed by the Board during the seasons 
of 1905 and 1906. An extension down the creek was be^n by the 
local authorities in 1906, and extended with the combined runds 
during the present season to the terminus of the railroad at the mouth 
of the creek. ^ "... 

The road previously constructed was maintained during the year. 

Summit to Fairbanks Creek road (No. 7c). — ^This road is the branch 
from No. 7 to Fairbanks Creek. Tne original road was built by the 
local authorities. It was greatly improved by the Board in 1906. 
During the past year the portion constructed was maintained, and an 
extension of 1 J miles was Duilt. 

Road from Fox Gulch to Dome City {No. 76). — ^This road runs 
from Fox Station on the railroad to Dome City on Dome Creek and 
was the supply route for that place and for Vault Creek previous to 
the extension of the railroad. It was constructed by the Board in 
1906 and maintained during the past year. A branch 1 mile in length, 
from the road to the Bidge Top Station of the railroad, was built 
during the year. 

Road from Esther Sidina to Esther Creek {No. 7d). — ^This road 
was originally constructed by the citizens and local road authorities. 
During the year it was straightened, ditched, and improved with the 
combined local and Board funds. 

Road from Ridge Top Station to Vault City {No. 7e). — ^This road 
was constructed during the year from the Ridge Top Station of the 
railroad to Vault City, the center of Vault Creek, which has just 
begun to develop during the vear. The length is about 2 miles. 

The six roads above described go far toward supplying the needs 
for local roads. To complete the work so that all the mines may 
receive their freight at economical rates and so that the considerable 

a Omitted. 
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population on the producing creeks may have easy and convenient 
intercommunication, will require much extension of the existing 
Efystem. 

In addition to these local roads and the sled road to Valdez the 
following sled roads were constructed. 

Sled road from Cleary to Birch Creek {No. 16). — ^This sled road 
connects with the well-broken winter sled trails between Circle and 
Birch Creek, and will be used by the winter travel from Fairbanks 
to Circle and Dawson. The most essential part of the work was the 
construction of the road up the valley of the Chattanika Biver. Pre- 
viously travel has gone on the ice of the stream, which overflows very 
badly. The route over the Twelvemile and Eagle divides was well 
staked, and some work was done along Eagle and Twelvemile creeks. 
In addition, the summer ridge trail to Twelvemile Creek was cleared 
and staked. 

The line of the sled road was located by Mr. J. C. Wood during the 
winter, and the road was cut by a party under his charge. Work was 
begun May 21 and completed July 5. The summer ndge trail was 
cleared and staked under an agreement with Mr. J. C. Nicho^. 

Sled road from Fairbanks to Baker Hot Springs {No. 17). — ^This 
is the first section of the mail route from Fairbamis to Fort Gibbon. 
Its length is about 100 miles. Until the winter of 1906-7 travel to 
Hot Springs and Fort Gibbon followed the Tanana Biver, making 
some cut-ons across bends in the stream. 

In the fall of 1906 the Northern Commercial Company, which has 
the mail contract, cut a land trail for one-horse sleds from Fairbanks 
to Fort Gibbon and used it for carrying the mail during the winter. 
To facilitate travel and expedite the mail the Board undertook this 
year the construction of a sled road. 

A preliminary survey of the line was made by Mr. John Bernard 
during the winter, and the location was made by him in the swing 
and summer. Construction was begun by a party imder Mr. Fred 
Date on June 1, and this party is still in the field. The line crosses 
some very extensive swamps, impassable in summer. The party had 
to be shifted about from section to section to do the necessary grading 
and heavy clearing, leaving the swampy sections to be cleared late in 
the fall after the ground &eezes. The expense of moving the party 
will add very considerably to the cost of construction. 

Reconnoissance for a trail to the Wood River region {No. £4). — ^In 

response to a request from the people of that district, a reconnoissance 

was made by the Board with a view to determining the location and 

cost of a trail to the Wood Biver region. The examination was made 

by Mr. Beauchamp in August and September. 
« 

YUKON DISTRICT. 

Mr. H. D. Reeve was disbursing agent of the Board for this dis- 
trict. Mr. C. B. Corbusier was in charge of the construction of the 
trails from Hot Springs to Fort Gibbon and from Fort Gibbon to 
Kaltag. Mr. George Pulham was in charge of the construction at 
Eagle and Circle. 

Sled road from Baker Hot Springs to Foi^t Gibbon {No. 18). — 
This trail is the second section of the mail route from Fairbanks to 
Fort Gibbon. 
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Since the construction began, what appears to be a promising 
placer gold district has been discovered at Sullivan Creek on the line 
of the road. 

The line was surveyed and located bv Mr. T. Beauchamp, who 
began work May 16 and completed the location June 24. The cost 
of the survej and location was $1,864. 

Construction was be^un Jime 10, with Mr. C. J. Smith as foreman. 
As tiie road was intended for winter travel only, it passes over some 

S[uite swampy ground, and the construction party was forced to stop 
atd in August, when 34 miles had been completed, on account of the 
difficulty in bringing up supplies. The cost of construction of the 
completed portion, whicn includes all the heavy work, is reported as 
$11,787.68. 

The construction of the remainder of the section will be taken up 
after the ground freezes and will be completed in time for use the 
coming winter. 

Cut-offs on the Yukon between Fort Gibbon and Kaltag {No. 19) . — 
The Yukon River below Fort Gibbon flows in the main m a fairly 
straight course. It does not ordinarily offer the difficulties to winter 
travel that are encountered on many oUier streams. Except in the 
vicinity of the main tributaries there is a navel beach along the 
river, uncovered in the fall of the year, which can be traveled until 
the river freezes. At these tributaries extensive alluvial deposits 
have caused considerable bends in the river and perpendicular river 
banks are encountered. 

This section was surveyed in the summer of 1906 under the special 
appropriation for the survey of a land route from Fairbanks to 
Council city. 

The work of the Board during the past season has been the con- 
struction of trails 8 feet wide across these bends to shorten the 
distance and particularly to expedite the mail in the early fall. 

Construction was carried out by small parties with boat transpor- 
tation. 

On October 1, 36i miles had been completed at a cost of $3,090.46. 
The work is still m progress. 

Rampart-Big Minook road (No. 9). — This road facilitates the 
supply of the mining district tributary to Rampart. The country 
in the vicinity of Bampart is quite rugged and the Big Minook Valley 
offers the only feasible route for a road. The valley is exceedingly 
swampy. Until the construction of the present road W the Board no 
freighting was ever done with wagons. During the summer supplies 
were transported by pack horse and the pack trains were compelled 
to follow the bed oi the river when the stage of water permittea. 

The road under construction by the Board was located and sur- 
veyed in 1906 and its construction was begun the same year. The 
detailed report of the work of that season was not. received in time 
to incorporate in the annual report of the Board for 1906. 

The survey, 28 miles in length, was made by Mr. John Bernard at 
a cost of $1,568.91. The construction work began August 6 and 
stopped October 10, 1906. Mr. S. E. Heeter conducted the work 
under an agreement with the Board in regard to the cost of labor 
subsistence, and teams, with Mr. Bernard as inspector. Four and 
a quarter miles were completed, and the line was cleared to the 5-mile 
post. The cost of construction in 1906 was $18,192. 
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Construction was resumed June 17, 1907, and continued until 
August 31, 1907, by Mr. Heeter, under the same agreement as the 
preceding year. Two miles of road were complete and about 1 
mile of the previously constructed road improved at a cost of 
$9,996.70. The road is well and substantially constructed. The 
heavy cost was due to the extremely wet nature oi the ground. 

There are two groups of placer mines that have been supplied by 
Rampart, one on the lower tributaries of Big Minook and the other 
on the tributaries of Baker Creek across the divide between the 
Yukon and Tanana rivers. The road at its present state serves the 
first group, but has little effect on transportation to the second. 

The summer freight rate to points suong lower Big Minook, pre- 
vious to the construction of the road, was from $80 to $100 per ton. 
Since the construction of the road it has been reduced to $40 per ton. 
Between 60 and 60 tons were hauled during the present simmaer 
season. 

The summer freight rate to the Baker Creek region from Rampart 
is $240 per ton and the winter rate $60. During the summer of 1906 
Mr. F. G. Manley constructed a road on dry ground from Baker Hot 
Springs to Glen, the center of the Baker Creek region, and has main- 
tained and improved this road during the past summer. The sum- 
mer rates from the Hot Springs to Glen are but $100 per ton. Under 
the circumstances little or no freight goes from Rampart to Glen in 
summer, but considerable is moved in winter. 

A small amount will be expended by the Board this fall in improv- 
ing the sled road from the end of the Big Minook wagon road to 
Glen. 

Road from Eagle to O'^Brien Creek {No, 11). — ^The Fortymile 

glacer mining region is the oldest in the interior of Alaska. Mininjg 
as been carried on in this locality for more than twenty years and is 
still being actively prosecuted. 

The nearest town in American territory to the district is Eagle, 
but through lack of roads all supplies have been brought to the coun- 
try from the Canadian town of Fortymile, at the confluence of the 
Fortymile and the Yukon. The customs inspection at the boundary 
and the. duty and bonded- warehouse charges have been a great annoy- 
ance to the mine operators. Even the winter mail from Valdez to 
Eagle, via the Fortymile district, has always gone through Canadian 
territory. To enable this district to draw on an American town for. 
its supply and to facilitate the carrying of the mail, the Board has 
begun the construction of a road from Eagle to the Fortymile district. 
The first section is from Eagle to O'Brien Creek, a tributary of the 
Fortymile River. 

A preliminary survey of the route was made by Mr. F. E. G. Berry 
during the summer of 1906. The final location and survey was made 
by Mr. Berry, who began work May 27, 1907, and completed the 
survey in the latter part of July. The cost of the final survey and 
location was $3,786.67. 

Bids for the construction of this road were invited and were opened 
at Eagle on June 3. But one bid was received. The unit prices bid, 
with the amount of yardage involved, considerably exceeded the funds 
available for the road at the time, and the Board therefore rejected 
the bid and undertook the work by hired labor. 

Construction was begun by a party under Mr. PuUvmks. S^i5^fe "^iS^^ 
with W. R. Cameron foreman, and ^as (^oivXaivml'^Sl \«>^i^ ^•Js^Hje^^we^ 
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27. Eight and three-quarters miles of completed wagon road were 
constructed, 3^ miles in addition cleared, grubbed, and stripped, and 
a further 2 miles cleared and grubbed. A sled road with side hill 
grades 7 feet wide was carried to O'Brien Creek, this sled road fol- 
lowing the location of the wagon road to the 12-mile post. From 
the 12-mile post to O'Brien Creek the winter road is or temporary 
character, with steeper grades than the final road to be constructea. 

The cost of the road, including transportation charges on the plant 
and tools, was $36,269.27. In addition, equipment to the value of 
$3,140.58 was transferred to this route from route 1. 

From the 2-mile post to the end of the constructed section the work 
was very heavy, being practically all heavy side-hill grading in 
frozen ground or in sRde rock. A very substantial road was con- 
structed. Two bridges of about 30 feet span were erected. The 
detailed reports of the work are not yet received. 

A small party under Mr. Frank Frase left Eagle September 28 to 
cut a winter trail down the flats of O'Brien Creek to the Fortymile. 
This party is still in the field. 

Sled road from Eagle to SeventymUe {No. 22). — ^This road is in- 
tended to facilitate the supply or the Seventymile River mining 
region. Freight to this region has always been hauled down the 
Yukon River to the Seventymile, distance of about 20 miles, and 
then up the Seventymile River to the diggings, a farther distance 
of about 20 miles. The distance across country from Eagle to the 
diggings is less than 20 miles. By the construction of this road, 
therefore, the length of haul is cut in half. 

The route was located and surveyed by Mr. F. E. G. Berry at a 
cost of approximately $1,100 during the month of August, 1907. 

Construction was begun, Mr. G. Matlock, foreman, on August 23, 
and completed September 17. The roadway was cleared and large 
stumps leveled to a width of 12 feet. On side hills the line was 
graded 7 feet wide. 

The work accomplished was as follows : 

Clearing and grubbing 13^ miles, 12 feet wide, 18 acres, at $72.25 $1, 300. 00 

Sidehill grading, 8,000 linear feet, 7 feet wide, at 6 cents 514.60 

Bridging 28 linear feet, at $1.94 . 55.18 

Total 1, 870. 18 

The costs above stated include all incidental labor, subsistence, and 
superintendence. 

It is stated by persons interested that the construction of this trail 
will reduce winteWreight rates from Eagle to the Seventymile from 
$140 per ton to iftlmore than $100 per ton. 

Sled road fromUfinvon Creek to Walker^s Fork {No. SI) — This 
road across tne dl^iQe between the two tributaries of the Fortymile 
River will greatly deil^ase the lenMh of haul to the upper portion of 
Walker's Fork, where extensive dredging operations are to be in- 
augurated. The mining operators contributed $1,080 toward the 
construction of the road. 

The work was under charge of Mr. F. E. G. Berry, and was exe- 
cuted in September, 1907. The work accomplished was as follows: 

Clearing 2.5 miles, at $105 $210.00 

Grading 6,670 linear feet, at 6 cents 4,091.80 

Total 4, 301. 80 
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The grading was heavy, the ground was frozen, and the cost of 
delivering supplies to the work was $320 per ton. 

Road from Circle to Birch Creek {No. 16). — ^The supply of the 
Birch Creek mining region, centered about Central House and Miller 
House, from the river port Circle has always been most difficult in 
summer. Sununer freight rates at the present time are $500 per ton. 
As might be expected under the circumstances, as little freight as 
possible is moved in the summer. While these conditions have not 
actually brought mining to a standstill, yet their retarding effect on 
the development of the lower-grade workmgs of the district are easily 
understood. 

As the distance to the mines from Circle is considerable, the Board 
has not considered itself in a position to take up the construction of a 
wagon road until the past season, when the line was located and con- 
struction begun. 

The location and survey was made by Mr. H. H. Edgerton, jr., who 
began June 23 and completed the work August 31. The length of tiie 
located line to Miller House is 49^ miles. Mr. Edgerton then made 
a reconnoissance from Central House to the Yukon at Thanksgiving 
Creek to determine the feasibility of a winter route through this sec- 
tion should future through travel between Fairbanks and the upper 
Yukon render the construction advisable. 

Construction was begun under charge of Mr. Pulham August 28 
and closed down September 29. Nine and one-half miles of road 
were completed. The construction is, on the whole, light. Report of 
the work is not yet received. 

NOME DISTRICT. 

Mr. W. L. Goodwin was superintendent in charge of this district 

Winter examination of proposed mail trail from, the Koyukuk to 
Council {No. H). — ^This route was surveyed in 1906 under the special 
appropriation for the survev of a land route^ between Fairbanks and 
Council City. The Board nad an examination of the conditions on 
the route made during the past winter by Mr. D. A. Jones, a civil en- 
gineer of Nome. 

Mr. Jones left Nome March 12 with dog-team transportation and 
arrived on the Yukon River May 17. The spring thaw set in while 
the party were between Norton Bay and the Yukon. They experi- 
enced the difficulties of travel incident to the season and suffered some 
hardship, being four days without food. 

As stated in the report of the president of the Board, Mr. Jones's 
unfavorable report has caused the Board to defer the construction of 
a trail over this route. 

Nome-TJnalaklik trail (No. SO). — ^The winter dog-team trail be- 
tween Nome and the outside world goes over the ice of Bering Sea, 
close to the coast, as far as Unalaklik, where it takes the Kaltag por^ 
tage to the Yukon River. 

As a rule the ice is safe and, as most of the snow is swept off by the 
winds, the traveling is good. In the early fall, however, and when 
severe storms break up the ice, travelers are obliged to go along the 
shore ; and on account of the lack of any trail through the country, 
in many places covered with timber and brush, progress has been 
difficult and slow. 
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To improve the conditions the Board undertook the construction of 
a trail along the coast in such places as it was necessary. 

The work was in charge of Mr. R. S. Giddings. An examination 
of tihie route was made July 14 to July 28. Construction began 
August 12 and completed September 18. 

TtiQ work consisted mainly in clearing a trail through timber and 
brush and in staldng the portions where there was no timber. The 
stakes were from 7 to 10 feet lon^ and were firmly set in the ground 
about 100 feet apart. The work done by the crew comprised 17 miles 
of clearing and 85 miles of staking. 

Road from East Fork to Council {Nos. 5, 5a, and 8b). — ^This is the 
summer mail, passenger, and express route from the East Fork Station, 
on the Solomon River Railroad, to Council. Heaw freight for 
Council does not follow the route, but goes by sea to Cheenik and is 
from there taken up the Fish River in flat boats. The trip by way of 
Cheenik is, however, a long and disagreeable one. 

The road was built by the Board in 1906 and a detailed description 
of its construction is given in the annual report for that year. 

The work of the past season has been confined to maintenance. 
The work consisted of cleaning the ditches^ applying gravel, placing 
4 additional culverts, and in general repair. 

The cost of maintenance was as follows: 

East Fork River portion, 9 miles, at $1.66 $14.00 

Skookum Pass portion, 2 miles, at $96JK) 103.00 

Fox River portion, 14 miles, at 82 cents 11. 60 

Fox River to (Council (corduroy), 6i miles, at $141.00 066.60 

Total 874. 00 

The road has been maintained in good condition. The corduroy 
section is somewhat rough, but the expense of applying a sufficient 
depth of gravel to give easy traveling would be so great that this 
improvement has not been undertaken. 

The stage fare before the construction of the road was $20, and 
this rate was maintained in 1906. The fare from Nome to East 
Fork was $6. During the past year active competition of two rival 
stage lines brought the through fare down to $11.50. 

^ome Fort Davis road {No. 10). — ^This road connects the town 
of Nome with the military post of Fort Davis, and is used by all 
land travel east from Nome. The length between the town and 
post limits is 2.1 miles. It was originalhr constructed by Mr. A. E. 
Boyd as a toll road, but was taken over by the Board during 1906. 

The road was maintained by the Board during tlie past season. 
The brid^ were repaired, oitches cleaned, and a considerable 
amount of gravel applied to the entire road. The cost of mainte- 
nance, which was in part in the nature of improvement, was $1,360.94, 
or $648 per mile. 

The amount of freight hauled over this road in the open season 
is variously estimated between 100 and 300 tons. The summer 
freight rate is $6 per ton. 

Nome-Dexter road {No. IS). — ^This road runs north from Nome 
to the bars of the Nome River, at the mouth of Dexter Creek, a dis- 
tance of 7.7 miles. Three miles from Nome it intersects the " third 
beach line," along which the principal mining activity is now dis- 
tributed^ at the Bessie mine. Branch roads are constructed along 
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this beach line to the east and west. The western branch extends to 
Little Creek, a distance of 1.25 miles, and the eastern to Dry Creek, 
1 mile. The total length of the road and branches is 10 miles. 

During the season of 1906, 4.76 miles of the main road and the 
branches were constructed by the Board. A detailed description of 
the work is given in the annual report for that year. 

The work of the present season consisted in the extension of the 
main road to Dexter and in the maintenance and improvement of 
the portions already constructed. 

The new construction, 3 miles, consisted mainly in ffl-ading and 
in building culverts and bridges. No corduroy was laid nor gravel 
applied. The width of the grade was 10 feet. The cost of this work, 
including one 24-foot bridge, one 20-foot bridge, and one 18-foot 
bridge, was $1,967.78, or $629 per mile. 

The section from Nome to the Bessie mine was maintained at a 
cost of $2,406.08, or $802 per mile. The ditches were cleaned but, some 
gravel added, ^nd the embankment at Bourbon Creek raised. The 
road machine was occasionally run over the road to remove the ruts 
and restore the crown. The trafSc over this section of the road is 
variously estimated at from 1,000 to 3,000 tons during the open sea- 
son, and it is believed that the latter figure is more nearly correct. 
The freight rate to the third beach line was reduced from $10 per 
ton to $6 per ton by its construction. 

The section from the Bessie mine to Little Creek was improved and 
maintained at a cost of $1,733.98, of $1,387 per mile. The road runs 
close to the line of workings, and the gravel for its construction is 
cheaply obtained from the waste dumps of the workings. As an off- 
setting disadvantage, however, the waste water from the sluice boxes 
cuts the frozen ground so badly as to cause much trouble. A few hun- 
dred feet of road in the vicinity of the Bessie mine was so badly un- 
dermined within the period of a few days that yards of the road sunk 
several feet and the section became entirely impassable. Li this^ par- 
ticular case the owners of the mine voluntarily paid the cost of repair- 
ing the road, but many operators are not so public-spirited. 

The portion between the Bessie mine and Dry Creek runs along the 
workings in a manner entirely similar to the section to the west just 
described. A portion of this road was very badly undermined early 
in the season, and there was a ishortage of available gravel tailings 
for repair. As this section of the beach line is supplied by the rau- 
road, it was not deemed expedient to expend the amount necessary 
for the repair and maintenance of this road and but little was done 
on it. The cost of the work done is reported as $72.60. 

Road from Anvil to Glacier {No. 31). — This road runs from Anvil 
Creek near Banner Station on the Seward Peninsula Railroad to the 
summit of the divide between Anvil and Glacier creeks and replaces 
the road previously used, which had excessive grades. It not only 
serves the mines on Glacier Creek, but is used for travel to the upper 
portion of Snake River. 

The line was located by Mr. Goodwin, and has a imiform grade of 
8 per cent. The length is 0.8 of a mile. 

Construction was begun in June, M. E. Heavey, foreman, and 
completed early in July. The cost of the work,^ consisting mostly of 
sidehill grading, was $1,679.14, or $1,974 per mile. 
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The amount of freight over this road in the open season is estimated 
at between 200 and 300 tons. Freight rates do not appear well 
established, but a reduction in the rate of $5 per ton seems to have 
been effected by the construction. 

Road to Fordy Penny River {No. SS) . — ^Travel from Nome to points 
to the west goes along the sea beach. At Penny Biver, 10 miles frcmi 
Nome, the first safe ford is about a quarter of a mile up from the 
mouth of the stream. The haul over the tundra to the ford was 
heavy. A road was accordingly constructed by the Board from the 
beach to the ford. The length of the road is 0.8 mile. 

Construction was began June 26 with a force of two teams and 
eight men under B. F. Derrick, foreman, and was completed July 2. 
The cost was $1,076.03, or $1,345 per mile. 

Travel along the beach and over this road is light but increasing. 

Road to Fort on Cripple River {No. SS). — Cripple River enters 
Bering Sea about 2 miles to the west of Pennv River. A road was 
built 5) the ford of the river as in the case of the Penny River. The 
length constructed was 0.8 mile. Construction was be^n July 3 by 
the same crew that constructed the road at Penny River and com- 
pleted July 8, at a cost of $715.49, or $894 per mile. 

Hastings Creek Bridge. — ^This bridge was constructed at the 
mouth of Hastings Creek, about 10 miles to the east of Nome, to 
accommodate land travel from Nome to Solomon and intermediate 
points. Although the creek is a comparatively small one, quicksand 
IS encountered in its bottom and the crossing has given great trouble. 
It was necessary to construct the bridge at the mouth of the creek 
where it breaks through the sand dunes along the coast, since back 
of this point the stream broadens into an extensive lagoon and tide 
flat. Tne position of the bridge made it necessary to build about 
120 linear feet of pile bulkhead to confine the stream to its channel 
through the loose sand. The bridge is a king post truss of 40-foot 
span.. 

Work was begun June 24 and completed July 8 ; T. T. Reed, fore- 
man. In driving a portion of the pilinff frozen ground was encoun- 
tered, and the expense of thawing considerably increased the cost of 
the structure. Tne cost of the bridge was $3,079.26, a large portion 
of which represents the cost of the bulkheads. 

Road from Deering up Inma^chuck {No. 27). — ^The Inmachuck 
mining region is supplied from the town of Deering, at the mouth of 
the Inmachuck River, the freight wagons going up the bars of the 
stream. At the mouth of the river there is an extensive tide flat, in 
crossing which the wagons had considerable difficulty. 

During the past summer the Board constructed a road from Deer- 
ing around these flats. The work was in charge of Mr. R. J. Kinney 
and was be^n July 20 and completed August 4. The work com- 
prised ditching and crowning about three-quarters of a mile of road, 
applying ^avel to about half this length, and the construction of a 
24-foot bridge on timber crib abutments. In addition a portion of 
the road up the river, where it leaves the OTavel bars for a short dis- 
tance, was repaired and a survey made or the lower portion of the 
river as a basis for future improvements. The cost of the entire 
work was $3^24.51. 
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Road from Candle uv Candle Creek {No. S6) .—The mines tribu- 
tary to Candle extend along the valley of Candle Creek for a distance 
of about 6 miles. The unimproved road up the valley has been fairly 
bad, particularly^ for the first 2 miles to Jump Creek, and the cost of 
transporting freight high. Two of the side streams. Jump and Pat- 
terson creeks, were abnost impassable in the soring. 

During the past season the feoard graded and ditched a road from 
Candle to Jump Creek, built bridges over Jump and Patterson creeks, 
and surveyed the line lor a future improvement of the road to Patter- 
son Creek. The work was in charge of Mr. R. J. Kinney and was exe- 
cuted between August 8 and August 28, 1907. The cost is reported 
as $5,424.50. 

Tiahou River Ferry. ^-The Tishou River enters Bering Sea 56 miles 
west of Nome. It is a wide and deep stream. To facilitate land 
travel along the coast, a ferry was installed across the mouth of the 
river at a cost of $604.99. 

Bonanza River Ferry. — ^The Bonanza River enters Bering Sea just 
west of the town of Solomon. It is not fordable. The traffic was 
not considered sufficient to make a ferry a paying business, and dur- 
ing the latter part of the season of 1906 uie Board guaranteed the 
wages of the ferryman. Information received during the present 
season indicated that the ferrj could be made self-supporting, and 
the arrangement of the preceding season was discontinued on July 8. 
The result has been, however, an unsatisfactory service. 

Flagging winter roads^ Seward Peninsula. — The greater part of 
the Seward Peninsula, and i)ractically the entire area inhabited, is a 
bare, treeless country. In winter high winds are frequent and fierce 
blizzards are occasionally encountered. It is very easy for even ex- 
perienced travelers to become lost under these conditions, and many 
have died of exposure in that country during the winter storms. 

To mitigate these conditions the Board has had the more traveled 
winter roads marked during the winter. Red cotton streamers are 
attached to lath and the flags so formed set in the snow at sufficiently 
dose intervals along the road. 

During the past winter 307 miles of road were flagged at a cost of 
$1,367.70, or $4.45 per mile, and 75 miles of the winter trail to the 
eastward where poles were available were marked at a cost of $1 per 
mile. The total cost was $1,442.70. 

Survey Lanes Landing to Taylor Creek {No, Z9). — ^The wagon 
freight rate to the upper part of the Kougarok mining region is 
probably higher than that to any other mining community on the 
Seward Peninsula. With a view to the construction of a road to 
facilitate the supply of this region the Board is having a survey made 
to determine the most feasible location and cost. The survey is being 
made by Mr. R. S. Giddings. It was begun late in September and is 
still in progress. 

SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA. 

Road work in this district was centered at the town of Seward, on 
the Kenai Peninsula. Mr. G. K. Armstrong was in charge. . 

Road to Sunrise from Hope {No. 12) . — Sunrise and Hope are two 
small mining towns on the snore of Cook Inlet This arm of the sea 
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is closed in winter and is difficult of navigation in summer. The 
Board is therefore constructing a road from the Alaska Central Bail- 
road, at mile 35, to these towns, putting them in communication with 
an open port at Seward. 

The road was located and surveyed in 1906, as reported in the an- 
nual report for that year. Construction was begun in June, 1907, 
by a party under Mr. Armstrong, and continued into October. At 
last report, September 14, 18 miles of road had been completed. The 
work was fairly heavy. The final report of tiie work is not yet re- 
ceived. 

Road from Seward to Bear Lake (,lia). — ^At Bear Lake, near the 
town of Seward, there is a small agricultural settlement. The indif- 
ferent character of the trail between them and the town has given 
them jgreat difficulty in marketing their produce and in bringing in 
suppkes. The Board therefore constructed a portion of the road 
ana built the necessary bridges, and the people of the community 
cleared out the road for the remainder of the distance. The road is 
reported as completed, but the detail report is not yet received. 

Itecormoisaance from Kenai to the Alaska Central Railroad. — ^Upon 
a petition from the people of the town of Kenai, on the east coast 
of Cook Inlet, for a road to the town of Seward, the Board had a 
reconnoissance made of the proposed route. Mr. J. B. Cameron, chief 
engineer of the Alaska Central Railway, kindly gave his assistance 
to the organization of the party. The reconnoissance was made be- 
tween September 14 and September 27, 1906, by Mr. W. H. Keel, at 
a cost of $301.30. 

The cost of construction of this route would be so great that it can 
not be undertaken at the present time. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. B. PiLLSBURY, 

Captain^ Corps of Engineers^ Engineer Officer of the Board. 
October 18, 1907. 

bepobt of thb di8bxtbsihg- offigeb. 

The present report covers vouchers received up to October 1. 

Oarried on hand date of last report, November 1, 1906 : 

Appropriation ''MiUtary and poet roads, bridges, and trails," 

act June 12, 1906 $66, 827. 91 

Alaska fund 23, 0T9. 23 

Received from Treasurer United States, appropriation "MUi- 

tary and post roads, bridges, and trails," act March 2, 1907.. 175, 000. 00 

Alaska fund 128, 684. 00 

Sales public properties, Alaska fund 568. 00 

Ck>rrectlon vouchers 2. 90 

Total 894,061.44 

Disbursed as per tabulated statement below 846, 746. 70 

Balance (vouchers delayed in mail) 47,806.74 

The item ^' offices " embraces salaries of superintendents of districts, 
permanent employees of the commission, expenses of members of com- 
mission and of engineers in some instances, inspection, exchange^and 
miscellaneous office expenses, Skagway, and sufaoffices of Valdez, 
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banks, Nome, and the small office expense at Seattle. (See distribu- 
tion following tabulated statement.) 



Offices 

Care of stock 

Construction bam, Fairbanks 

Route 1 

Routes 

Unalaklik-Kalta«r trail 

Route 4 ".... 

Route 4a 

Taslina Bridge 

Routes 

Route 6a 

Salcha Ferry 

Plledriver Ferry 

Route 6b 

Route 6 

Kotsina Bridge 

Routed 

Route? 

Route 7a 

Route 7b 

Route 7c 

Route 7d 

Route 7e 

Routes 

Route 8a 

Route9 

Route 10 

Route 11 

Route 11a 

Route 12 •- 

Route 12a 

Route 13 

Route 14 

Route 15 

Route 16 — 

Route 17 

Route IS 

Route 19 

Route 20 

Route 22 

Route 24 

Hastings Bridge 

Tishou Ferry 

Bonanza Ferry 

Survey Kenai- Alaska Central Railway. 

Survey Pay Streak 

Survey coast bridges 

Survey Nome Bridge 

Route 26 

Route 27 

Flagging trails 

Fairbanks-Council survey 

Route 29 

Route 80 

Route 31 

Route 32 

Route 83 

Route 34 



Military and 
post roads, 
bridges, and 
trails (acts ap- 
proved June 
12, 1906, and 
Mar. 2.1907). 



96,105.22 
927.86 



Total 



1,861.68 

11,116.04 

600.00 

2,664.18 



24,911.68 
5,175.65 



8,409.52 

10,748.91 

278.22 

7,869.51 



4,801.19 
1.883.75 
8,448.91 
2,002.50 
2,085.75 
124.60 
4.55 

18.750.60 
1,666.81 

88,260.12 



8,269.18 
684.60 

1,874.11 
6.00 

8,812.95 
409.60 

8,569.64 

7,967.27 

8.95 

96&85 

8,062.50 
212.78 
216.67 
218.80 
112.60 
801.80 



4,987.68 
3,169.05 



28.00 

2,543.90 

286.74 

135.95 



8,290.50 



197,980.91 



Alaska fund. 



$18,075.85 

9,685.44 

1,600.00 

18,461.95 

8,814.55 



5,249.52 

1,058.14 

812.00 

3,061.77 

2,387.94 

757.20 

946.89 

4,781.27 

8,468.96 

4,829.26 

5,214.09 

448.50 

604.00 

462.10 

448.50 

425.00 



1,057.45 



2,740.38 
1,687.78 
12,273.60 
4,682.50 
2,282.18 



8,717.06 
8,210.06 

561.75 
5,855.04 
6,283.56 
8,646.18 

125.00 



2,977.09 
860.60 
318.48 



20.00 

134.84 

11.66 

144.00 

103.60 

1,453.37 

2,709.19 



1,033.55 

668.04 

1,076.08 



148,814.79 



Total. 



824,180.57 

10,612.80 

1,600.00 

20.823.48 

14,430.59 

600.00 

7,813.70 

1,058.14 

312.00 

27,978.45 

7,568.50 

757.20 

946.89 

8,140.79 

19,212.87 

4,602.48 

13,088.60 

448.50 

4,905.19 

1,845.85 

8,887.41 

2,427.60 

2,085.75 

1,181.96 

4.65 

21,490.88 

8, 194. 69 

45,528.72 

4,632.60 

5,501.86 

684.60 

5.591.19 

8,216.06 

8,874.70 

6,264.64 

14,858.20 

11,618.45 

188.95 

968.85 

8,062.59 

212.78 

8,198.76 

574.40 

480.98 

301.30 

20.00 

134.84 

11.66 

5,081.68 

8,299.55 

1,453.87 

2,709.19 

28.00 

2,548.90 

1,320.29 

698. 99 

1,076.03 

3.290.60 



346,745.70 
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Distribution of ewpenditvres. 

OFFICES. 

Rents $1, 531. 88 

Instruments and field eqnipment 1, 006. 02 

Stationery and office fixtures ^ 2,178.83 

Fuel and lights 741. 89 

Pay of employees 12, 562. 10 

Travel and living expenses (subsistence), members of Board 2, 748. 27 

Travel expenses, employees 1, 865. 40 

Exchange 421. 24 

Miscellaneous, telephone, postage, cleaning material, etc 372.30 

Freight, drayage, and express 153.14 



Total 24, 180. 57 

FIELD WORK. 

Surveys $27, 666. 66 

Labor of construction 156,502.84 

Subsistence of employees 37,094.61 

Transportation, men and supplies 11,055.38 

Purchase of animals 4,247.20 

Hire of teams 24, 545. 40 

Forage, veterinary supplies, and care of horses 18, 946. 51 

Tools, wagons, and pack equipment 7, 633. 17 

Construction material . 9,690.77 

Gamp equipment, stationery, etc 1, 815. 12 

Staking roads and trails 1,553.87 

Inspection, exchange, and repairs equipment 485.05 

Telegrams, photo material, and ammunition 40. 80 

Contracts and agreements 3,450.00 

Bridges and ferries 1 10, 505. 66 

Miscellaneous, not segregated 

Eagle-Seventymlle , 

Canyon Creek-Walkers Fork 



6,343.09 



Total 322, 565. 13 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sam. C. Orchabd, 
First Lieutenant, Third Infantry, 

Disbursing Officer of the Board. 
OCTOBEB 1, 1907. 
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REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF. 



War Department, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, 
Washington^ August 31^ 1907. 

Sir : The last annual report from this office was submitted Novem- 
ber 20, 1906, by Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Barry, Acting Chief of StaflP. 
General Barry contmued to act as Chief of Staff until January 4, 
1907, when he was relieved by the imdersigned, who had been de- 
tached to command temporarily (from October 6 to December 31, 
1906) the army of Cuban pacification. General Barry continued on 
duty as assistant to the Chief of Staff and president of the Army 
War College until February, 1907, when he was relieved from duty 
with the General Staff Corps and, ordered to Havana to command 
the army of Cuban pacification. Brig. Gen. William P. Duvall was 
then detailed for dutv with the General Staff Corps and assigned as 
assistant to the Chief of Staff, reporting on February 26, 19OT. 

employment of the army. 

- Since the date of the last annual report the Regular Army has been 
employed in routine garrison and field work and has pursued a pro- 
gressive course of in^ruction in preparation for any emergency that 
might arise. It has felt more than ordinarily the strain of the nu- 
merous demands made upon it by reason of over-sea service. Local 
disturbances continued in the Philippines Division, on the islands of 
Samar and Leyte, which were too widespread and difficult for the 
constabulary to cope with alone, so detachments of the Regular Army 
were used to assist in restoring order. The activities of the Pulajanes 
who were responsible for the unrest in those islands have largely 
ceased, and on June 24 last the commanding general, Philippines 
Division, reported that the disturbed conditions there seemed to be 
over. In all other portions of the archipelago quiet and good order 
have existed. 

FOBCB IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

During the last year the Regular Army in the Philippines Division 
has been reduced to the normal, namely, 4 regiments of cavalry, 9 
regiments of infantry, 5 batteries of Field Artillery, and detachments 
of the Engineer and Signal Corps. The policy of the War Depart- 
ment in limiting to two years the tour of troops in that division 
brought about a number of exchanges of regiments between the 
United States and the islands, which will continue throughout the 
next year. Because of the drafts made upon the Regular Army for 
service in Cuba the return of ^ome regiments to the Philippines will 
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follow a comparatively shorttour in the United States. Four regi- 
ments of infantry must be sent to the Philippines early in the next 
calendar year after less than threeyears (in one case but little over 
two years) in the United States. Tiiis is not long enough to recover 
from the enervating effects of tropical service. 

CUBA. 

The composition of the army of Cuban pacification has not been 
changed, and consists of 4 squadrons of cavalry, 10 battalions of 
infantry, 3 batteries of field artillery, 1 battalion of engineers, and a 
company each of the hospital and the signal corps. Three additional 
companies of engineers were sent to Cuba late in the winter, but 
engineer troops there were reduced to the normal in June last by the 
return of these companies to the United States. The island of Cuba 
having been free from disturbances, there has been no marked military 
activity. The commands have been quietly performing routine gar- 
rison duty and their behavior has been exemplary. Ine foUowmff, 
Sublishea by the commanding general in an order suspending aJl 
uty on Independence Day, is quoted : 

It is the duty, as it is the pleasure, of the commanding general to take this 
fitting occasion to express his high appreciation of the excellent conduct of tiiis 
army during its service in this island under conditions unusual and unique in 
the world's history, and which call for the exercise in the highest degree of 
self-restraint, good Judgment, sound discretion, and an intelligent appreciation 
of the purposes of the Government. 

An important matter taken up by the troops in Cuba is the revision 
of the map of the island. This map was originally compiled in 1900- 
1903, from the best sources then available, under the direction of 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, who undertook to correct, by reconnais- 
sance of troops, the inaccuracies of the only data available. This 
work had not progressed very far when American troops left the 
island. Upon returning thereto with the army of Cuban pacifica- 
tion in October, 1906, it was determined to bring the map up to date, 
correct its remaining inaccuracies, and make a comprehensive and 
complete militery map of the island. The first compilation was not 
a militery map. • Progress in this work has been satisfactory. The 
work was underteken by officers and men selected from the entire 
army, and the engineer portion of the command is still occupied in 
collecting date and entering it upon the several charte. 

ALASKA. 

Something more than a year ago' it was decided that a garrison of a 
full regiment of infantry m Alaska was too large and tnat two bat- 
telions would be enou^n. A further consideration of the matter 
caused a revision of this plan and it was decided to return to the 
former policy of mainteinmg an entire regiment of infantry in that 
Territory. Orders were therefore issued sending the battelion of the 
Tenth Infantry from Hawaii to join the rest of that regiment in 
Alaska. The garrison for Hawaii, for which a new battelion in- 
fantry post has recently been completed, is now furnished from a 
re^ment stetioned in the Department of California. 
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UTE INDIANS. 



At date of the last annual report a band of dissatisfied Ute Indians 
who had left their reservation in Utah had been conducted to Fort 
Meade, S. Dak., where they were held awaiting orders as to final dis- 
position. A general council of the Cheyenne River Indians at the 
Cheyenne Agency, S. Dak., on April 15, 1907, considered the question 
of leasing to these Ute Indians a part of their reservation lands. Such 
lease was favorably acted upon, and at the request of the Secretai^ of 
the Interior the date for the removal of the Ute Indians from- Fort 
Meade to the Cheyenne Reservation was left to the decision of the 
commanding officer of Fort Meade and the special agent of the Chey- 
enne River Indians. 

The removal of the Indians was gradually accomplished, and on 
June 11, 1907, the last of them had left Fort Meade for the Cheyenne 
River Indian Reservation. 

PHILIPPINE SCOUTS AND POBTO BICO BBGIMBNT. 

The strength, organization, and duties of the Porto Rico Provi- 
sional Regiment of Infantry and of the Philippine Scouts have re- 
mained practically unchanged during the past year. 

The roTto Rico Regiment has performed routine garrison service 
in Porto Rico. 

All the Philippine Scouts are on duty in the Philippines Division. 
This auxiliary force has rendered valuable assistance in connection 
with regular troops and the Philippine constabulary. Their services 
have been particularly efficient in the islands of Samar and Lejrte, 
where until recently considerable field service and military activity 
have prevailed. 

DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS. 

The system of military administration by subdivision of the terri- 
tory of the United States into geographical divisions and depart- 
ments was inaugurated at the close of the civil war. The United 
States was divided into 5 territorial divisions and 19 departments. 
All the divisions and departments were commanded by major gen- 
erals except one department, which was commanded by a brigamer- 
general. As the Army was reduced in size and the number of gen- 
eral officers cut down by successive acts of Congress these divisions 
and departments were diminished in number and their territorial 
limits changed. Many divisions and departments on the original 
list were created by the necessities df post-bellum conditions. Every 
State in the South was a separate department and three of the divi- 
sions were in that territory. 

As that problem became a thing of the past, departments and 
divisions were created to meet the exigencies of the Indian situation 
in the far West. The combination of divisions and departments 
lasted until July 2, 1891, when the Secretary of War published 
an order from the President directing " that the military geograph- 
ical divisions be discontinued " and assigning the general officers of 
the Army to the command of the eight departments. The depart- 
ment system then continued in force witn various modifications 
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in the number and geographical extent of the departments un- 
til January 15, 1904, when, by direction of the President, a return 
was made to the division and department system. In the order 
announcing this change a distinction was made oetween the functions 
of division and department conmianders. The order stated that 
the duties of the division commander pertained to the higher func- 
tions of command ; he was to originate, direct, and approve military 
operations within his several departments, and was to exercise super- 
vision over all essentially mihtary matters not reserved to other 
authority, particularly the inspection of troops, supervision over the 
inspections of the organized militia, the inspections of schools and 
colleges; he was to give thorough study to the frontier and submit 
plans for mobilization and concentration of troops in his command 
with reference to some definitely stated object. There were numer- 
ous minor matters assigned to division commanders. The depart- 
ment commander was primarily charged with the sanitation of posts 
and camps and with the discipline, supply, shelter, and instruction 
of troops of his command and to exercise general supervision over 
all matters of detail connected with or pertaining to routine military 
administration. 

In the last annual report reference was made to this matter, as 
follows : 

The establishment of divisions in the United States embracing two or more 
departments, after an experience of more than two years, is not satisfactory, 
and administration would be simplified by their abolition. The present arrange- 
ment tends to duplication and circumlocution of work. The Philippines Divi- 
sion should be retained. The distance from Washington and the different de- 
partments there, embracing separate islands, requires a common head at Manila, 
and the commanding general should have, as he has now, authority to decide 
many questions which, for troops in the United States, are referred to the War 
Department. 

During the year careful study was given the subject and it was 
concluded that the subdivision oi the United States into geographical 
I divisions, in time of peace, did not serve to solve satisfactorily the 
problem of prompt and efficient administration ; also that the dividing 
of duties between division and department commanders led to some 
confusion. In the division made, division commanders were left little 
to do, and were deprived of the valuable experience to be obtained 
from the supervision of many classes of important administrative 
work. After a thorough investigation and consideration of all the 
recommendations on the subject, the Secretary of War decided to 
abolish geographical divisions in the United States proper, and they 
were accordingly discontinued on June 30, 1907. The then existinj; 
military departments were continued with headquarters and terri- 
torial limits unchanged, except that the State of Missouri was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Texas to the Department of Missouri. 

The Philippines Division was, however, retained, as the Philippine- 
Islands are far distant, and in the case of war would be practically cut 
oflf from the United States. The diflferent departments there embrace 
separate islands the military administration of which is necessarily 
centralized under a common head at Manila, and' this necessity places 
the Philippine Division in a different catagory from the territory of 
the United States proper. At present the latter is divided into 9> 
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military departments, Alaska being included in the Department of 
the Columbia. The Philippines Division remains as organized here- 
tofore. A distinct command is temporarily stationed in Cuba. 

SUMMER ENCAMPMENTS. 

The encampments last year for the field training of troops of the 
Regular Army, to and from which camps the troops marched equipped 
and outfitted as for war, were highly beneficial. Portions of the 
organized militia of many States proceeded to these camps and par- 
ticipated in the exercises and maneuvers. It was the intention of the 
War Department to continue the same practical method of instructing 
regular troops and organized militia during the year covered by this 
report, but early last spring it was found it would not be practicable 
to carry out the plan this year. Accordingly the governors of the 
States were notified that it had been found necessary to omit this year 
the contemplated annual brigade and division encampments for the 
instruction of the mobile forces (infantry, cavalry, and field artillery) 
of the Regular Army for the following reasons, namely: Many 
garrisons had been greatly depleted by reason of the absence of about 
6,000 troops in Cuba and it would be necessary for a number of troops 
to be present at the Jamestown Exposition ; a large part of the mobue 
army m the United States had to be sent to the Philippine Islands to 
relieve organizations stationed there and the time necessary to pre- 
pare them for the move and to return corresponding organizations to 
stations in this country would occupy all of the summer season. 
These drains left too few troops for mobilization. Governors were 
notified, however, that upon request suitable officers and small bodies 
of re^lar troops would be detailed to cooperate with and assist 
organized militia during sunmier encampments. 

CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION FOR COAST ARTILLERY. 

In lieu of the brigade and division encampments for the instruc- 
tion of the mobile forces, camps of instruction for the Coast Artillery 
of the Army were establishea during the past season, and the organ- 
ized militia of the various States contiguous to the coast were invited 
to take part in problems involving the defense of our seacoast. This 
included the employment of companies to act as coast artillery at the 
batteries and iniantry to protect the fortifications from attack in the 
rear. Inyitations were issued to the governors of the interested sea- 
coast States, specifying in detail the forces desired to carry o'ut the 
proposed exercises. 

In response to these invitations all of the coast States signified 
their interest in the plan, and all except Delaware, Virginia, and 
North Carolina participated with the regular Coast Artillery in a 
series of joint army ana militia coast-defense exercises. These exer- 
cises were held in the several artillery districts during June, July, 
and August, and were marked by enthusiastic work by those militia- 
men assigned to the service of the coast guns and mortars as coast 
artillery reserves, as well as by those who were assigned as infantry 
to the duty of coast artillery supports for the defense of the land ap- 
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preaches of the coast batteries from the attacks of small landing par- 
ties. The interest shown by the militia gives reason to hope that a 
certain portion of the troops of the coast States may consent to being 
assigned permanently to coast-defense duty. It is thought to be par- 
ticularly appropriate that coast-defense duties should be performed 
by the neighboring militia as far as possible, since it enables them to 
do important military service in the immediate vicinity and defense 
of their homes, releasing regular infantry and other militia for serv- 
ice with the mobile army. 

PRACTICAL TRAINING. 

As mentioned in the last annual report, the necessity of keeping 
the Army in such condition as to make it available for active service 
at shortest notice led to the promulgation of ^neral orders prescrib- 
ing a systematic and uniform course of practical instruction for the 
various arms of the service. The course comprises two phases — ^gar- 
rison and field training. The former includes such exercises as can 
be carried on within the limits of the post, while the latter embraces 
practice marches, camps, and exercises intended to instruct and pre- 
pare officers and men for the actual duties and necessities of war. 

These instructions were promulgated in General Orders, No. 44, 
War Department, dated March 1, 1906, and a thorough trial has been 

fiven them during the past eighteen months. Ever since they were 
rst made operative comments and criticisms more or less unfavorable 
to certain leatures have reached the War Department. As a con- 
sequence, in February last a circular letter was sent to department 
commanders making suggestions and calling for reports as to the 
practical working of the order and for recommendations as to any 
advisable modifications of the same. The reports received indicated 
that all the benefits hoped for had not been realized and that some 
modifications were necessary. 

On the strength of these reports a revision of the order has been 
made allowing greater latitude and initiative to department and post 
commanders, the character of the various exercises not being pre- 
scribed in detail. In this revision the main idea underlying the 
original order has not been lost sight of nor modified, for it is con- 
templated in the new order that troops will be quite as thoroughly 
instructed in field training as was intended by the former order. 
Though leaving to subordinate commanders more initiative and 
latitude, they will be held to strict responsibility for the constant 
preparedness of their commands for active field service. 

DETACHED SERVICE OF OFTICERS. 

For the past three years the annual reports from this office have 
dwelt at more or less length upon the impairment of the efficiency of 
the line of the Army by the aosence on detached service of so many 
officers. From a table furnished by The Adjutant-General of the 
Army it is shown that on June 30 there were 682 officers on detached 
service. They are engaged upon either strictly military service, or 
what may be termed collateral military service, both highly necessary 
to the Government's military interests. The work they are perform- 
ing is so important that it is impracticable to reduce the number de- 
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tached; in fact, public necessity inclines toward increasing rather 
than diminishing the number. For these reasons the conclusion is 
inevitable that tne number of officers is not great enough to meet 
necessary demands, and, as has been suggested in the past, some relief 
should be afforded by providing for the filling of vacancies caused 
by details on detached service. 

ARTILLERY. 

For some years the necessity for, an increase and reorganization of 
the artillery arm had been recognized and several bills to this end had 
been sent to Congress for consideration. A realization of the needs of 
the artillery led, during the past winter, to the passage by Congress 
of an act to reorganize and increase the efficiency of the artillery of 
the Army, which was approved by the President January 25, 1907. 
The salient features of this act are : 

1. The permanent separation of the coast and the field artillery. 

2. The creation of certain new grades and providing higher pay for 
specially trained enlisted men of coast and field artillery. 

3. Providing 6 additional batteries of Field Artillery and a regi- 
mental organization for the Field Artillery arm. 

4. Providing a variable company unit for the Coast Artillery com- 
pany, depending on the requirements in serving varying batteries, of 
guns or mortars or other class of Coast Artillery material. 

5. Providing an increase of 44 companies of Coast Artillery in- 
tended for the submarine defense in coast defense work. 

The act specifically defined the duties of coast and field artillery, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the Coast ArtiHery is the artillery charged with the care and use 
of the fixed and movable elements of land and coast fortifications, including the 
submarine mine and torpedo defenses. 

Sec. 4. That the Field Artillery is the artillery which accompanies an army in 
the field, and includes light artillery, horse artillery, siege artillery, and moun- 
tain artillery. 

The permanent separation of the two branches of the artillery is of 
undoubted wisdom. The Field Artillery is an element of the mobile 
army and closely related to the other elements thereof, while the Coast 
Artillery has to do with the fixed defenses of our coasts and its func- 
tions are in no way related to that of the mobile army. 

SEPARATION OF COAST AND FIELD ARTILLERY. 

To carry out the provisions of the act, both as to increase and 
separation, involved the examination of 26 captains for promotion 
to the grade of major, 109 first lieutenants for promotion to the grade 
of captain, and 164 second lieutenants for promotion to the grade of 
first lieutenant. 

After these examinations had been completed all officers of both 
coast and field artillery were arranged on one list and the promotions 
consequent on the act were made in accordance with the standing of 
officers on this list, as prescribed in sections 9 and 10 of the act. 

After these promotions had been made 43 original vacancies 
remained in the grade of first lieutenant. It was recommended that 
these vacancies fe filled from lieutenants of cavalry, infantry, and 
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engineers^ the appointments to be made as a result of competitive 
examination open to all lieutenants of cavalry, infantry, and engi- 
neers, the appointees to take rank as first lieutenants of artillery 
according to their relative standing in the competitive examination. 
These recommendations were approved by the Secretarv of War and 
ordered by the President. Officers applying to take these examina- 
tions were permitted to express their preference for service in the 
coast or field artillery. Those preferring Coast Artillery were 
examined at Fort Monroe, Va., those who desired the Field Artillery 
at Fort Riley, Kans. Officers serving in the Philippines were ex- 
amined in Manila. The examination questions were prepared by the 
Fort Monroe examining board for those competing lor appointment 
in the Coast Artillery, and by the Fort Kiley board for those com- 
pleting for the Field Artillery. All examinating papers of those de- 
siring the Coast Artillery were marked and reported on by the Fort 
Monroe board and the other papers by the Fort Kiley board. 

Twenty-six lieutenants competed for appointment to the Coast 
Artillery, of whom 25 were successful and were duly appointed first 
lieutenants in that arm. This left 4 original vacancies in the grade 
of first lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps. These places have 
been filled by promotion from the grade of second lieutenant. 
Twenty-five lieutenants competed for appointment in the Field Artil- 
lery, of whom 14 were appointed first lieutenants in that arm, that 
being the number of vacancies accredited it. 

Section 9 of the act provided that, after the promotions of the offi- 
cers in the corps were made to fill the vancancies caused or created by 
the act, the officers " shall, in each grade, be assigned by the President 
to the Coast Artillery or to the Field Artillery, according to special 
aptitude and qualifications and agreeably to individual preference 
so far as may be practical and tor the good of the service, such 
assignments to be permanent" 

In accordance with this provision a careful analysis was made of 
the whole lineal list of officers and lists of those recommended for 
assignments to coast and to field artilleir, respectively, were sub- 
mitted. These lists received approval and the assi^ments to coast 
and field artillery were accordingly ordered by the President. Thus 
the permanent separation was accomplished. 

COAST ARTH-LERY. 

As heretofore mentioned, the bill provides ror an increase in the 
strength of the Coast Artillery by 44 companies which were primarily 
intended for submarine defense. An important provision of the bill 
provides that the strength of a company of Coast Artillery may vary 
within certain limits, depending upon the requirements of the service 
to which it may be assigned. The act also establishes certain new 
enlisted grades, necessary to the successful operation of high-power 
guns. It also provides adequate rates of pay to secure men of tech- 
nical knowledge and training to fill positions of responsibility and 
trust. A number of appointments have alreadv been made. 

Of these 44 companies the or^nization of 30 has been ordered 
already and the remaining 14 will be organized later on. Tempo- 
rary stations have been announced for the companies in process of or- 

inization and such facilities as exist must be utilized to their fullest 
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extent in housing and caring for the increased force until barracks 
and quarters can be built as funds are made available for the pur- 
pose. The Chief of Artillery is stronglj^ of the opinion that Coast 
Artillery troops should be concentrated in each artillery district at 
one or more posts. At these main posts the armament would be 
fully manned. The armament of the ungarrisoned posts would be 
cared for by small detachments of caretakers. In other words, the 
officers and men whose duty it is to care for and operate the guns in- 
tended to defend any one harbor or channel should not be distributed 
among all the batteries in an artillery district. By having batteries 
at the larger posts fully manned, the field officers are enabled to have 
more drill and practice in commanding the higher units of Coast 
Artillery. 

FIELD ARTILLERY. 

The act provided for an increase of the Field Artillery by 6 bat- 
teries, thus making a total of 36 batteries of Field Artillery. They 
were to be organized into 6 regiments of 6 batteries each, further 
organized into 2 battalions of 3 batteries each. A careful considera- 
tion of the needs of our service resulted in the recommendation 
that the Field Artillery be organized into 3 regiments of light 
artillery, 2 re^ments of mountain artillery, and 1 regiment of horse 
artillery. This recommendation received approval and was ordered 
by the "President. This distribution of the varieties of Field Artil- 
lery was determined by the necessities of insular service coupled with 
a desire to give the diflFerent varieties regimental organizations so 
that each could be properly developed. 

The Field Artillery can therefore be said to have for the first time 
a modem and efficient organization. The equipment for light and 
horse artillery is excellent and satisfactory, that of the mountain 
artillery is emcient, but not as yet entirely up to date, though such 
equipment is in process of development and manufacture. The 
absence of sufficient heavy field artillery (commonly called siege 
artillery) is regretted, but material and equipment of this type have 
been designed and are under manufacture by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

PAY OF THE ARMY. 

In the last annual report reference was made to this subject, point- 
ing out briefly reasons for an increase in pay for both officers and 
enlisted men. Conditions in the service for the past year have ac- 
centuated these needs, especially as regards enlisted men. While 
the inadequacy of pay may not account wholly for our diminished 
Army, it certainly is a large and probably predominating factor. 
The bills presented at the last session of Congress for increase in 
pay were movements in the right direction, but it has been felt that 
some measure more suited to actual conditions would be preferable. 

ARMY WAR COLLEGE. 

The Army War College continued in operation during the year 
and was able to carry out the course as planned for the year, although 
somewhat depleted as to the permanent personnel on account of the 
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assignment of certain officers originally detailed for duty at the 
CQ^ege to the army of Cuban pacification. 

The method of conducting the work of the college has been the 
same as heretofore, with some increase of scope in the direction of 
applied tactics and some minor changes dictated by experience. The 
system admits of ready expansion, with the more ample facilities 
c^ the new building now available. 

During the past four years the Army War College has conducted 
its work m a rented building where the limited space available was a 
disadvantage. The handsome building which was authorized by 
acts of Congress approved June 30, 1902, and April 23, 1904, reached 
such a state of completion early in June as to permit of transferring 
the college from the temporary quarters heretofore occupied to its 
permanent home, where it is now installed. The more commodious 
quarters thus aflForded will permit of the gradiial development of the 
course and enlargement of the temporarv personnel of the War Col- 
lege, so that the Denefits to be derived from a course of study there 
wUl be further extended. 

In 1904 nine officers were detailed as the temporary personnel ; in 
1905, seven; in 1906, eleven, and for the ensuing year, eleven. The 
course has been extended to one year, from November 1 to October 31. 

The policy of having naval officers take the course at the Army 
War College and army officers the course at the Naval War College 
has been continued, and apparently to the entire satisfaction of both 
services. 

INCREASE OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

It is my duty to invite your attention again to the inade<quacy in 
numbers and organization of the Medical Department. This matter 
has been several times presented to Congress, and was even made the 
subject of a Presidential message. A measure to remedy the defects 
was considered by the Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth Congresses. It 
passed the Senate in the latter, and received favorable report by the 
military committees of the House of Representatives in both. 

In the reorganization of the Army in 1901 the Medical Depart- 
ment was officered for about 42,000 men, while the Army at large was 
officered for about 100,000 men. The increase given in the different 
grades was 2 colonels, 2 lieutenant-colonels, 10 majors, and 115 assist- 
ant surgeons. This organization not only did not give a sufficient 
number of officers to do the work required of the Medical Department 
in time of peace, as evidenced by the employment to-day of 179 
contract surgeons, but by reason of the very large proportionate in- 
crease in the lower grades it has made the department so unattractive 
that it has been impossible to fill existing vacancies with desirable 
men. An increase in the Medical Department was one of the im- 
portant recommendations of the Dodge Commission. 

The bill which has been advocated simply provides that medical offi- 
cers shall be placed upon about the same footing they had before the 
Spanish- American war. Under the present organization it would be 
impossible to prevent a breakdown of the Medical Department in case 
of war, involving an increase of the Regular Army and the mobiliza- 
tion of large volunteer forces ; nor would it be possible to spare the 
'^ecessary regular medical officers to inaugurate among these volunteer 
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forces the modem sanitary measures so vital to the health and effi- 
ciency of troops. The reorganization of the department is not a mat- 
ter that can be postponed until war is imminent, for the selection of 
suitable men and their efficient military training is a gradual process, 
which will take years of conscientious work. 

It is recommended that these facts be a^ain presented to Congress 
in order that this anomalous and precarious status of the Medical 
Department, which has become more acute since the occupation of 
Cuba, may be corrected by suitable legislation. 

HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 

The health of the Army during the year has been good. The ad- 
mission rate to sick report, as reported by the Surgeon-General, was 
1,276.88 as compared with 1,295.97 for 1906; 1,354.89 for 1905, and 
1,507.43 for 1904; and 1,833.11 for the septennial period 1898-1904. 

There have been no serious epidemics during the year, though 
there was an increase in the number of admissions for typhoid fever 
during 1906 as compared with 1905. The summer camps of instruc- 
tion of 1906 are held responsible for the increased admission rate, as 
over 40 per cent of all admissions came from that source. Typhoid 
fever appeared in every camp, though there was but one case from 
the camp at Austin, Tex. The sanitary conditions in the camps were 
unusually good and the chief surgeons concerned generally report 
that the infection occurred during the marches to the camps, as a 
result of drinking impure water. 

Twenty-one ennstea men were killed in action, and 78 wounded, of 
whom 5 died as a result of their wounds and 1 committed suicide. Of 
the killed 16 were by gunshot and 5 by bolo. The 3 officers wounded 
were returned to duty. One officer lost the vision of his left eye 
through being wounded by a piece of rock while in action. 

Alaska, as usual, had the lowest admission and constantly non- 
effective rates, and, next to Cuba, the lowest discharge and total loss 
rates for the year. The discharge, death, total loss and — next to 
Alaska — ^the constant noneffective rates were lower in Cuba than for 
American troops anywhere else. The United States proper has the 
highest discharge rate, but, next to Cuba, the lowest death rate, and 
the lowest death rate lor disease which has been heretofore recorded. 
The Philippine Islands has, as usual, the highest admission, death, 
and constantly noneffective rates, and all wie rates were a little 
higher than for 1905. The rates for Hawaii were not as good as last 
year. 

SMALL ARMS PRACTICE. 

Eifle shooting and small arms target practice have received careful 
attention during the past year. As has oeen the case for many years, 
this branch of military training is followed with great interest, an 
interest made all the greater by the inducement of increased pay for 
individual expertness in rifle firing. ^ 

The organized militia of many States have taken up this matter 
with enthusiasm. With the aid extended by Conjgress, through the 
annual appropriation for the militia, of which a li&eral proportion is 
allotted lor target ranges and target practice in the several States, an 
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increased interest has grown up which can but result in marker 
benefit. 

The target practice season culminates with the national rifle com 
petition by teams from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the oi 
ganized militia of the several States and Territories. For the cui 
rent year this competition will be held on the Ohio State range a 
Camp Perry, where 47 teams will take part. This shows an increases 
and widespread interest, which is gratifying to note. One matte 
directly connected with the subject of small arms practice is of mucl 
importance and should not be overlooked, namely, that the Unites 
States does not own a single first-class target range. By " first-class 
is meant a range of suitable capacity, and with the means for con 
ducting a national competition. As a result, we must depend upo] 
certain States having first-class ranges for places to hold the nations 
competition. This is manifestly an unfortunate condition of things 
Thus far the States have been very accommodating in loaning thei 
ranges to the United States, but it is not difficult to picture probabl 
conditions under which it would be impossible for the United State 
to obtain the use of such State ranges. 

This matter has been carefully considered by a board of officer 
from the Army, Na\7, and militia, and their opinion is that th 
United States should build, equip, and maintain at least four first 
class ranges, open to the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard 
and civifian rifle clubs. 

It is suggested that boards of officers be detailed to look up suitabl 
locations lor these ranges, to submit estimates as to cost for acquiriuj 
or leasing the same, and for constructing and maintaining a first 
class target range on each, and it is recommended that these estimate 
be submitted to Congress by the War Department. 

SIGNAL CORPS. 

The Signal Corps has ably and efficiently performed its duty whei 
ever called upon for service, whether in Alaska, the Philippines 
Cuba, or at home stations. Military cable and telegraph lines an< 
wireless stations have been maintained, and portable wireless sets fo 
the mobile army have been satisfactorily used. ProCTess has bee] 
made in the aeronautical equipment for the Army. The equipmen 
for fire control and direction both for the coast and field artilleri 
and for keeping up military lines of information and control with aJ 
J arms of the service in campaign, has reached a high state of develop 

j ment. 

The Washington-Alaska military cable and telcCTaph system i 
under the direct control and operation of the SignalCorps. It coii 
sists of 2,524 miles submarine cable, 1,403 miles land lines, and 10 
miles wireless. It serves to place this district in telegraphic com 
munication, has been maintained in the presence of many jphysicfl 
obstacles and, so far as known, is satisfactory to the people oxAlaski 

In the Philippine Islands the Signal Corps operates 1,572 miles o 
land lines and 1,217 miles of cable line. 

In Cuba the headquarters of the army of Cuban pacification ai 
connected by telephone lines with the more important points in th 
vicinity. 
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In his annual report the Chief Signal Officer pertinently remarks : 

Modem conditions have completely changed the military methods of operat- 
ing armies and handling troops in the field. With the great range and etEL- 
ciency of modem arms, and the widely extended terrain now employed, it is 
essential to success that there shall be ample and reliable lines of information 
connecting the different armies, and the different units of a single army, in 
order to insure constant and accurate control of the forces involved. 

It is now fully recognized by leaders of military thought that the strength 
of an army is not alone measured by the number of men it contains, but by the 
number of rifles, guns, and sabers it can put into cooperatively effective action 
at any one time. 

Although the late Russian-Japanese conflict furnished an example of the use 
of this " military weapon " in advance of anything previously attempted, yet it 
is believed that the development of the power of accurate control upon the fleld 
of battle through perfect lines of information makes it possible for the com- 
mander who first utilizes it to the limit for tactical purposes to gain as de- 
cisive victories in the future as any that have ever been gained in the past. 

Electricity is the swift and accurate messenger which now conducts the com- 
mercial business of the world, and which is even more important in war, where 
the element of time is always a controlling factor. 

If troops are to succeed in war, they must have fleld lines of information 
which are so reliable and certain in action as to inspire and insure the com- 
plete confidence of the mobile army which has to depend upon them. The 
equipment must also be so mobile as to provide instant communication by the 
side of the commander wherever ho may be required to go in the exercise of 
his duties. 

Recent field .experiments with troops have conclusively proved that for every 
specially trained signal corps soldier provided, not only is the field information 
service many times increased in efficiency, but for every such soldier taken from 
the total strength of an army at least two men are returned to the firing line 
who would otherwise be removed therefrom to perform the inefficient and often 
impossible work of the mounted orderly of the past. Since this messenger serv- 
ice must be provided, either through mounted orderlies or trained signal troops, 
it is manifest that the provision of a minimum per cent of the total strength 
for this purpose results in increasing the number of men for the firing line, in- 
stead of taking from that line. In short, it is believed that all well-informed 
military authorities are now In accord in advocating the development of this 
branch of the service to the limit of its possible usefulness. 

These troops must be trained with the troops of the line, for which they 
primarily exist, and the establishment of larger maneuver posts in the United 
States creates an immediate demand for such organized bodies of signal troops. 
That this demand has been already recognized is evidenced by the recent 
official requests for battalions of signal troops to be provided for at three of the 
larger maneuver posts. 

In all of the foregoing views I fully concur. 

GENERAL STAFF CORPS. 

During the past year the personnel of the General StaflF Corps has 
changed considerably. On August 15 all those oflBcers of the initial 
detail still remaining on duty with it were relieved at the expiration 
of four years' service. The majority of its members are assigned to 
the War Department General Staff, the remainder on duty with 
troops. Heretofore officers of the General Staff Corps were detailed 
at headquarters of militant divisions, but when the divisions were 
abolished the number of omcers of the corps on duty with troops was 
increased so as to provide one for duty as chief of staff at each de- 
partment headquarters except in the Division of the Philippines, 
where a special number are assi^ed at division headquarters. It is 
the policy to assign officers of higher grade as far as practicable for 
duty at department headquarters. 
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The following is a resume of work of the three divisions of the 
General Staff: 

The first division has been engaged almost entirely in the formu- 
lating of reports upon the multitudinous administrative matters con- 
stantly arising in the line and in the staff departments of the Army. 
Suggested amendments of Army Regulations, Drill Regulations, 
Sn^l-Arms Firing Regulations or of the authorized manuals, here 
receive careful scrutiny, the views thereon of interested bureau chiefs 
are obtained, and in case of conflicting views efforts are made to 
arrive at a solution satisfactory to all concerned. Reports are pre- 
pared presenting the subject in concise form to assist the Chief of 
Staff in arriving at conclusions. Reports of bureau chiefs and de- 
partment commanders are analyzed^ and their recommendations for 
the betterment of the service are extracted and reported uj)on for the 
information of the Chief of Staff in making recommendations to the 
Secretary of War. Suggestions having for their object increased 
eflSciency of the service are constantly received from within the serv- 
ice, ana from outside sources, and these receive careful considera- 
tion in order that whatever there is of value in them may be utilized. 
Examination papers of candidates for appointment as second lieu- 
tenants in the Army and of oflScers found disqualified for promotion 
are carefully reviewed and reported upon before final action is taken 
thereon ; estimates and allotments for target ranges are revised ; con- 
sideration is given recommendations for military rewards. Numerous 
questions relating to uniform and equipments or changes therein ; to 
additions to military reservations, to changes in prescribed blank 
forms, to issu§ of campaign badges, to pur3iase or maneuver sites, 
to changes of station or troops, to details and assignments of oflScers, 
to extra pay for expertness in rifle firing, to participation of regular 
troops in State camps of the organized militia, to proper organiza- 
tion of the National Guard of States to comply with the provisions 
of the statutes, etc., have been reported on. In short the duties of 
the division has been mainly to act as " agents in informing and 
coordinating the action of all different oflScers who are subject 
* * * to the supervision of the Chief of Staff." The chiefs of 
all the bureaus of the War Department have heartily cooperated to 
this end. 

The second division has been engaged in the collection, classifica- 
tion, and preparation of military information for ready reference in 
case of need, and in the dissemination of nonconfidential, professional 
data, in the form of publications, monographs, reports, memoranda, 
etc., to the bureaus and officers of the War Department, to the Army, 
to the National Guard, to military schools and colleges, and to 
individuals. 

This division is also charged with the preparation of instructions 
for the guidance of officers of the Army serving or traveling abroad 
or acting as military attaches, and the arrangement and digest of 
information contained in their reports. 

The third division, in addition to its duties as the permanent 
personnel of the Army War College, supervised under existing regu- 
lations the educational system of the Army and the military courses 
of training at civil institutions of learning at which officers of the 
Army were detailed as professors of military science and tactics. A 
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number of minor changes found necessarjr in the system of military 
education were made, which has resulted in an improvement. 

The inspection of civil colleges and other institutions of learning 
at which oflScers of the Army are detailed, made by a board of genenQ 
staff oflScers, shows marked improvement during the year ana gives 
reason for the expectation that still further improvements will result 
from a continuance of the system of inspection. 

The study of subjects relating to submarine and seacoast defense 
was continued, and a number of important questions settled to the 
mutual satisfaction of the Army and Navy. 

Last year attention was invited to the fact that it was necessary 
for military attaches to be possessed of private means in order to 
meet the necessary expenses mcident to the position. This condition 
is recognized in other nations by giving their military attaches addi- 
tional rank, pay, and allowances. With such end in view, it is 
recommended that Congress be asked to authorize that military 
attaches at embassies and legations abroad have ex officio the ranK, 
pay, and allowances of lieutenant-colonel and major, respectively. 

CANTEEN FEATURE OF THE POST EXCHANGE. 

This subject has been referred to in many annual reports since the 
passage of the law abolishing the sale of light wine and beer in post 
exchanges, often referred to as the anticanteen amendment. 

Regular and special reports made from time to time establish the 
fact that the Army, from the lowest rank up, is practically unanimous 
in its desire to have the canteen reestablished. 

Even many officers who, on^ principle, are opposed to the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, realize that such use can not be prevented and that 
the sale of beer at post exchanges would be the lesser evil. 

A careful study of the matter has recently been made, and a full 
record prepared with a view of placing before you, in concise form, 
reasons why this law should be repealed, and the facts in support of 
these reasons. 

In considering the subject, three periods of time are discussed — ^the 
period from 1881 to 1890, from 1891 to 1900, and from 1901 to date. 
The first period covers the tin|e prior to the establishment of post ex- 
changes, when post traders were authorized. The second the time 
during which the canteen was in existence. The third the period 
since its abolition. When the canteen was in operation there were 
fewer desertions, fewer fines and forfeitures imposed by sentence of 
courts-martial, less alcoholism, and less venereal disease than prior to 
its establishment. Since the abolition of the canteen venereal dis- 
eases have increased, alcoholism has been slightly on the increase, fines 
and forfeitures imposed by sentence of court-martial have materially 
increased, and desertions have increased somewhat. I am satisfied 
that a careful consideration of the whole subject, as set forth in the 
special report, together with the views of department commanders, 
will be convincing evidence that the abolition of the canteen has re- 
sulted in injury to the service. The morals and discipline of the 
Army have sunered in consequence, though of course no one should 
be so narrow as to ascribe to the abolition of the canteen feature all 
evil effects observable. 
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BESERVE SUPPLY OF FIELD ARTILLERY MATERIAL. 

The Chief of Ordnance has invited attention to the situation in 
respect of material of field artillery and reports that a reserve supply 
of it is in a more backiyard state than that of any other element of 
the fighting equipment for an army. This is a condition much to 
be regretted, and in order to correct it he has increased the estimate 
for a reserve supply for the coming fiscal year over that for those 
immediately preceding. Therefore, in order that a reasonably ade- 
quate reserve of this most important material may be provided, it is 
recommended that you not only approve the increased estimate of 
the Chief of Ordnance, but if necessary urge upon Congress the ad- 
visability of supplying the additional funds required for this purpose. 

METHOD OF SUPPLYING PUBLIC ANIMALS. 

In the annual report of the Acting Inspector-General the estab- 
lishment is recommended of " a horse depot of the Quartermaster's 
Department at Fort Reno, Okla., with lesser depots later at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison and Fort Walla Walla — all on the lines advo- 
cated by the Quartermaster-Greneral," and the lines advocated by 
the Quartermaster-General are set forth in his annual report as 
follows : 

PUBCHA8E OF HORSES AND MULES. 

It has long been my opinion that there was need for reformation of the 
methods now and for a long time heretofore followed in the purchase of re- 
mounts and draft horses and mules for the Army. Based upon study and 
considerable practical experience in this line, certain definite conclusions have 
been reached which are submitted in very brief outline. Consideration of the 
plan is requested in the belief that it is a pronounced improvement upon the 
present system. 

Under existing laws and regulations public animals are purchased by con- 
tract after advertisement for bids by the Quartermaster's Department and in- 
spected under direction of the Secretary of War ; or, when practicable, are pur- 
chased in open marljet at military iwsts and stations when nee:!ed at not to ex- 
ceed a maximum price fixed by the Secretary of War, The latter provision, 
which is a recent one, was intended by Congress to encourage local horse 
raisers and farmers to deal direct with the Government and offer an incentive 
to the breeding of horses suitable for army pses. 

Experience during the last two years indicates that the purposes of Congress 
In authorizing open-marl^et purchases at posts have not been developed to an 
appreciable extent, although such purchases as have been effected were gen- 
erally of satisfactory animals. 

It is believed that the results contemplated in providing for open-market pur- 
chases at posts can best be obtained and the greatest advantages thereof secured 
to both horse raisers and the Army by the establishment of a remount service, 
to be a separate division of the Quartermaster-Generars office, designated 
** remount division," and under the charge of an officer of the Quartermaster's 
Department, specially selected by the Secretary of War, on the recommendation 
of the Quartermaster-General of the Army, who would supervise all purchases 
of animals. 

There should be a main office (headquarters) located in the Quartermaster- 
Generars Office, and three or more remount depots, to be properly organized* 
located, and equipped, and the same number of remount districts; all to be 
under supervision and control of the officer in charge of the remount division 
and subject to his inspection. To each of the three or more remount depots 
would be assigned a remount district, and each depot and its tributary district 
would be in charge of an officer of the Quartermaster's Department, preferably 
detailed from the cavalry or Field Artillery, and especially adapted for this 
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dutjt; each depot would be provided with such employees and equipment as 
needed to perform its functions. 

There would be no difficulty in securing officers competent to handle this 
work from among those who have received or are now receiving instructions 
at the School of BiQUitation at Fort Riley, where the course is thorough and 
practical, and calculated to equip its graduates for such duties. 

The location of the depots and details as to personnel and equipment and 
boundaries of districts could be easily worked out and perfected were the 
system adopted. 

Under the supervision of the officer in charge of the remount division, the 
officer in charge of each remount depot would have charge of all matters per- 
taining to the management thereof, and be accountable and responsible for all 
animals, supplies, property, and funds necessary to the successful operation of 
the depot. 

He would personally superintend the care and handling of the horses under 
his charge and see to it that the horses were well fed and cared for, gently 
and kindly handled at all times, and properly exercised and broken. 

When directed by proper authority, he would purchase young horses, to con- 
form with specifications, within the district assigned to his remount depot, to 
which they would be shipped. 

He would be required to acquaint himself with and keep a record of the 
number and class of horses, how bred (if possible), by whom owned, where 
located, and generally complete data of the horse and mule production of his 
district, and be prepared to direct a purchasing officer, or to go himself, to the 
place most suitable -for the establishment of subdepots in case of an emergency, 
and where the best horses can be found. 

Districts. — The object or purpose of the districts is to give each remount 
depot a particular section of the United States from which to receive its supply 
of young horses. It should include the stations of the mounted troops to be 
supplied from said depot, and definitely- fix a zone or territory with the horse 
production of which the officer in charge of the remount depot should fully ac- 
quaint himself and make of record. 

AVERAGE LIFE OF ANIMALS. 

The average life or period of duration of cavalry and artillery horses has 
heretofore been 6.4 years, and that of the mule 10.6 years. 

In view of the fact that the young horses to be sent to the remount depots 
will be carefully selected and be purchased for remount purposes before they 
are worked down, injured, or spoiled by improper breaking, and since the num- 
ber of remounts to be supplied annually is to be limited, which in time will re- 
sult in the mount of each organization being composed of horses of ages from 
4i years up, the number of each age being approximately that supplied each 
year, it is submitted that the average life or period of duration of remounts for 
cavalry and artillery will be materially increased by this system of purchase 
and supply, and is therefore taken at 10 years, barring epidemics, etc. 

For similar reasons, the average life of a mule is taken at 12^ years. 

COST. 

In considering the comparative cost of remounts supplied under the proposed 
system, with the cost under the present system, it should not be overlooked 
that, under the present system in time of peace, the number of remounts sup- 
plied would be reduced by one-third and that there would be a proportionate 
reduction in the cost of transporting horses to posts, which includes freight, 
attendants* wages, and return transportation, rent of stalled cars, etc. There- 
fore it is apparent that if the cost of the young remounts on leaving the depots 
is equal to or slightly greater than that of the aged horses under the present 
system, the net cost to the United States under the proposed system for a defi- 
nite period of years would be at least one-third less. 

By supplying young mules from 3 to 4 years old, which can be purchased 
in connection with the young remounts at practically no increased exr»ense, the 
life or period of duration will be increased in about the same proportion as 
that of the remounts; the Government will have the advantage of the growth 
and consequent increase in value, which for young mules is very considerable; 
they can be cared for with practically the same labor required to care for the 
•remounts, and shipped with them, thus saving considerable for freight and at- 
tendants ; and, on the whole, it is submitted that the present cost of remounta 
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and draft and pack animals for the Army during a definite period would be 
reduced from 30 to 40 per cent. 

TO MEET EMEBOENCIES. 

While the system of purchase and supply of animals outlined refers to time 
of peace, it provides for the assignment to duty in the remount service of at 
least four officers on duty in the Quartermaster's Department and for a com- 
plete record of the numbers, location, and owners of animals suitable for the 
service throughout the United States. It is therefore submitted that within 
one or two years after the establishment of the remount depots there will be a 
sufficient number of officers familiar with the duties of the remount service, 
and the information compiled by each remount depot will be so far completed 
that the Quartermaster's Department can, on short notice, establish subdepots 
in the best horse producing sections of the districts for the supply^ of animals 
from 5 to 9 years of age by open market purchase or otherwise, and be prepared 
to meet any emergency, such as war, requiring a large increase in the number 
of horses and mules for the Army. 

ADVAITTAGES. 

Among the many advantages of this system of supplying horses to the cav- 
alry and artillery may be mentioned the following: 

The Army will be supplied with young, fresh, sound, and well-broken horses, 
in every way suitable for the service, and that have not been spoiled or in- 
jured while breaking, as is often the case under the present system. 

These young horses will be fed grain and receive the best of care a year 
earlier and therefore be much stronger and better animals when sent to the 
troops and batteries at from 4 to 5 years of age than if wintered by farmers 
or on the ranges and purchased a year later, as at present. 

It creates a market for young horses, from 3 to 4 years old, and the Quarter- 
master's Department would have few, if any, competitors. The first cost 
should therefore be less and the Department as a buyer would be in close touch 
with the horse raisers and breeders. 

The average life or period of duration of the horse will be longer, so that 
about one-third less number of remounts will be required yearly, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in expenditure. 

The cost will be one-third less, as the Department will be able to select 
desirable young horses from all over the United States, whereas at present 
western horses, though in many cases well bred, are not desirable, as they 
are not broken, gentled, or handled until a week or two before they are oflTered 
for sale as cavalry or artillery horses, and when purchased many of them are 
never serviceable. This system will afford time and means to properly handle 
and break these young horses and to accustom them to man from an earlier age. 

An opportunity will be afforded for a close and careful observance of all 
horses for several months before Issued, and such as are found undesirable or 
not suited for the service can be disposed of from the depot The Government 
would therefore save the freight to posts on such horses and, since they are 
young, they should sell at the depot for nearly their first cost. 

Horses will be uniform as to conformation, action, etc., and the special type 
desired will be standardized and understood by breeders and farmers. 

Horses can be shipped in first-class condition in every respect and in cars 
tliat are sanitary ; there should, therefore, be practically no sickness on arrival 
at posts. 

Requisitions can be filled promptly without waiting for advertising and pur- 
chase, as at present, and horses of desired color can be sent to a particular 
troop or battery at no additional expense. 

Finally, after a period of from four to ten years, required for development 
of the system and the supply of a large part, if not a complete renewal of 
remount from these depots, it is submitted that the United States Army will 
have he best mounts of any army in the world. 

TEST OF PROPOSED SYSTEM. 

The advantages of this system are believed possible of demonstration by 

practical test. While none of the abandoned military posts or those to be 

^ffitondoned are in the best horse raising regions, it is thought it would be of 

M^reat beneQt to tke service if the Department could have the use of some of 
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them, like Fort Reno, as accessible as possible to good horse raising country, 
where there are already buildings, etc, sufficient for the purpose, which could 
be utilized without extra expense, there to give this system trial with a few 
hundred young horses and mules. 

It is believed that such a test would soon establish beyoiid question the 
superiority of this method, and justify its extension to cover the entire supply 
of remounts and draft and pack animals. 

The whole matter of remounts and supplying public animals, both horses and 
mules, has been the subject of careful study for the past two years. The sub- 
ject is one of much importance and aiCects large interests throughout the 
country. I hope during the coming year to be able to present for your con- 
sideration a definite conclusion and recommendation regarding the entire 
subject. 

A RESERVE FOR MOBILE ARMY. 

The act of February 2, 1901, authorizes the President to increase 
the Porto Rican regiment of infantry and the Philippine Scouts. The 
peace strength, as fixed by the order of June 12, 1907, is 68,976, of 
which 23,768 are assigned to the coast artillery and staff departments, 
constituting the nonmobile force, and 45,208 to the engineers, cavalry, 
field artillery and infantry of the mobile force. 

After careful study by the Greneral Staff, the Secretary of War 
reconmiended at the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, a bill 
(S. 3922; H. R. 13375), which provided for a force not to exceed 
50,000 men, who had served not less than one complete enlistment in 
the Regular Army, and were citizens of the United States, not over 
40 years of age, of good character, and in sound health, to be enlisted 
to serve for a period of five years, unless sooner discharged, to be 
rated in pay according to former service as noncommissioned oflScers 
or qualification in marksmanship ; the rates of pay being $32, $28, and 
$24 per annum ; these men to be enlisted and carried on the rolls of 
The Adjutant-General's Office ; to be allowed to live where they please 
in the United States, but to be subject to call by the President for ten 
days, each year, for instruction purposes, and upon the outbreak of a 
foreign war to be called into active service and assigned to existing 
regular organizations for the purpose of filling them to war strength. 
At present there is absolutely no way for the President to obtain 
trained men necessary to increase the Regular Army to the 100,000 
men authorized by the act of February 2, 1901. The object of this 
reserve measure was simply to provide such means, and it was esti- 
mated that its total cost would not exceed $2,000,000 per annum. The 
necessity for a reserve of trained men is obvious, and it was amply 
demonstrated at the outbreak of the Spanish war, when it was found 
to be impossible to secure men for the Regular Army who had had 
previous training. It then necessitated sending skeletonized regi- 
ments to battle, and the new companies, which were filled with raw 
recruits, were not in a fit condition for active service until months 
later. 

While it seems to be our accepted national conviction that we do 
not need a regular or a standing army much in excess of that now 
authorized, and that our first reliance for offense and defense will 
properlv be our Navy, economic reasons, as well as a necessaiy pro- 
vision for national defense, should compel us to make such establish- 
ment the most effective for its size in the world and capable of the 
greatest sudden expansion compatible with the retention of its ef- 
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fectiveness. This being the case, the greater is the necessity for an 
organized reserve force from which all units of the Regular Armv 
can at once be mobilized on the shortest possible notice, with a full 

?uota of effectives, the noneffectives, recruits, sick, etc, being trans- 
erred to proper depots for training, recuperation, or discharge. 

Certain modifications are deemed advisable in the measure for- 
merly presented. The aim desired is to see the best means made 
available, so that our country may find, in the hour of emergency, 
that immediate response from its trained military force which will 
afford strength and security to all interests and have the satisfactory 
knowledge of its ability to cope with whatever danger presents itselr. 
There can be no measure so vital in maintaining efficiency and in 
making prop)er provision for emergency. 

The United States alone, of all great nations, reduces in peace 
times its regular cavalry and infantry forces to about one-half the 
field service or war strength by practically skeletonizing all units — 
regiments, battalions, and companies — and makes no provision for 
the supply of effectives immediately necessary when such units are 
suddenly called into active operation. The best reserve system for 
our Regular Army will therefore be one by which these units can all 
be mobilized with the least practicable delay in emergencies. 

It has been the practice of the Government to keep no further track 
of a soldier upon the expiration of his enlistment. Every year a 
very considerable number of men thoroughly trained in the duties of 
certain arms of the service are discharged. If sufficient inducement 
were offered, many of these men would gladly reenlist for service in 
reserve units, where it might be possible to retain membership in an 
organization with former comrades and where they might also qual- 
ify for a retired pay during old age. Being given full liberty to live 
wnere they please in the United States and engage in any civil 
employment, it is probable that the actual monthly compensation 
required need not be more than from $2 to $3 a month regular pay, 
without allowances of any kind except when mobilized for field serv- 
ice or training, the pay and allowances then to be the same as for the 
active list. 

Reserve supplies and equipment necessary for complete mobiliza- 
tion of reserves should be kept at depots when not in use and the men 
mobilized at stated periods, say at least once in two years. The en- 
listment for the reserve should be for three years, as for the active list. 
Service in the reserve should count for retirement and retirement 
authorized after thirty years' combined service on the active and 
reserve lists, the retired pay to be computed on the basis of three 
years on the reserve list to equal one on the active list. Thus a 
private on the reserve list who had served thirty years, of which three 
years were on the active list and twenty-seven on the reserve list, 
would on retirement receive two-fifths of what he would have received 
had his entire service been on the active list. Complete regulations 
for reserves and their administration would be merely matters of 
detail. 

Such a reserve can in no way conflict with the proper interests or 

employment of the organized militia. It is needed simply to have 

available a trained force by which the Regular Army may at once be 

brought to the strength already authorized by law, practically doub- 

ling its efficiency and increasing the annual expenditure for the 
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Tiilitary establishment by approximately not over 3 per cent of the 
present authorized cost. 

GENERAL SERVICE CORPS. 

Next to providing a suitable mobilization reserve, it is doubtful if 
any measure will be more f^r-reaching in improving the efficiency of 
the line of the Army than the organization of an enlisted service 
corps for the supply departments. 

After careful consideration and study by the General Staff the 
Secretary of War recommended such a measure at the first session of 
the Fifty-ninth Congress. (S. 3926; H. R. 13384.) This bill pro- 
vided for an enlisted force, not exceeding 7,000 men, to be attached, 
6,000 to the Quartermaster and 1,000 to the Subsistence Department 
of the Army, to be charged with work now performed by a large 
force of civilian employees and enlisted men of the line detailed on 
extra and special duty. This measure provided for sergeants, cor- 
porals, bakers, assistant bakers, and first and second class privates, 
the monthly pay of each grade to be the same as in the Engineer 
Corps of the Army — the bakers to have the pay of sergeants and the 
assistant bakers that of corporals. The expense of the proposed 
measure was estimated at JHOO,000 per year after deducting the 
amount now paid the extra-duty men, civilian teamsters, and laborers. 

There is now, and will continue until some provision is made for 
such a corps, a lar^e number of soldiers, generally many of the best, 
detached from their companies as wagon masters, engineers, firemen, 
overseers, teamsters, packers, carpenters, blacksmiths, laborers, and 
clerks, etc., breaking up proper company training by depleting the 
organization, besides encouraging the soldier, through increased pay, 
to seek other duty than that for which he is primarily maintained. 
Thus a private on extra duty is given more pay than his first ser- 
geant, though the latter may be a faithful veteran of long service, 
while the former may have only a few months' service to his credit. 

An enlisted service corps to perform this class of work would be 
far more efficient and easily disciplined. In the end it will undoubt- 
edly result in a material saving of funds to the Government, by giv- 
ing supply departments a permanent corps of trained men in place of 
a Tot OT detailed men continually chanffing from time to time. It 
will also secure greater contentment in me line of the Army and re- 
duce desertion. 

It is therefore recommended that Congress be again urged to give 
this measure favorable consideration. 

INCREASE AND REORGANIZATION OF THE MOBILE ARMY. 

The first question which presents itself in this connection is: In 
what proportion should the several arms, cavalry, field artillery, 
infantry, engineers, and signal corps be organized as constituent 
parts of the Regular Army? Infantry, the strong arm of all ^at 
military establishments, is the foundation upon which the real effect- 
iveness of the establishment largely rests, and while it is the most 
independent and self-contained it is easier to raise, equip, and instruct 
than the others. Though this be true, it takes much time and careful 
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training to make really efficient in^atry soldiers of raw recruits — to 
teach them proper initiative and self-reliance, how to shoot, how to 
properly care for themselves in camp, in bivouac, and on the march, 
besides affording them opportunity for absorbing knowledge of the 
multifarious details that come instinctively to the trained soldier, of 
whatever arm. Therefore, owing to our national policy of depending 
largely upon volunteer forces, which must be organized alter the 
emergency presents itself, we will in the first stases of any important 
war DC inevitably confronted with a grave deficiency in trained 
infantry. 

In regard to cavalry — in addition to duties relating to reconnais- 
sance, scouting, screening, and raiding, generally recognized as ex- 
clusive functions of cavalry — changed conditions of modem warfare 
will employ in it certain vital necessities of the battlefield, namely, 
the rapH reenforcement of important points, for either offense or de- 
fense, as well as for seizing and holding strong positions, either in 
advance or retreat. While in battles of tne Napoleonic era, and even 
of our own civil war, the battle front usually covered not to exceed 5 
miles, in Manchuria the Russians and Japanese occupied fronts at Liao 
Yang, Shaho, and Mukden of from 30 to 100 miles, and were engaged 
in continuous combats along this line for periods of from ten to 
eighteen days, the headquarters of the commanders being at times 
some 10 miles in rear of their line of battle. Under such conditions of 
combat tactical changes of troops, actually in the line of battle, seldom 
can be made from one part of the line to the other, though great op- 
portunities will undouDtedly be afforded for the use of a strong 
reserve of thoroughlv trained cavalry of our American type. Cavalry 
to be effective in all its capacities must, in addition to its mounted 
training, be the equal, when dismounted, of infantry — ^man for man, 
and rine for rifle. 

Our American volunteer is fully capable of high training and qual- 
ification with time, but can not oe improvised in a day, and to prop- 
erly qualify him the fighting units of which he is a part should be 
organized in peace on the same lines in which they will be used in war. 
A reserve of men and remounts should therefore be provided for war 
contingencies. 

Owing to the recognized difficulty of organizing, equipping, and 
training cavalry hastuy, every European nation, in so far as its finan- 
cial ability admits, maintains in peace its full war quota of this branch 
of the service. 

Field artillery has, under its modem development, likewise testi- 
fied more than ever to the importance of the imtial and sustained ac- 
tion of this arm in any battle of consequence, and is also exceptionally 
difficult to raise, equip, and instruct hastily. 

We may assume that the three arms are in their special spheres of 
action ejqually important, and thorough efficiency in each is vital for 
success in war. However, until we can maintain all on the basis nec- 
essary for any probable emergency we should make more adequate 
provision for those which it wfll be impossible to raise hastily in suffi- 
cient number, and at the same time do the best possible for all. 

It is a modest assumption to say that the United States will, if in- 
volved in war with any first-class foreign power, require the imme- 
diate mobilization of 250,000 men, to be speedily followed by as many 
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more, with a possible ultimate additional increase of four times that 
number. 

A fair provision for this during peace would be to have about 10 
per cent, or 25,000, cavalry ; 5 per cent, or 12,500, field artillery ; not 
less than 25 per cent, or 65,000 infantry; to be increased by about 
125,000 militia and volunteers, or 50 per cent of the entire force, the 
remaining 10 per cent to consist of engineers signal corps, service 
corps, etc. However, as the President is now authorized dv law to 
raise the strength of the Army to 100,000 men only when he deems an 
emergency exists demanding it, there is little cause for hope that the 
nation will ever deem it advisable to maintain a Regular Army of 
more than 100,000 men in peace, until taught the value of such a pre- 
caution by some severe lesson of experience. But the United States, 
a nation of almost 100,000,000 people, should at least be always pre- 
pared for the mobilization of one complete army corps and one 
independent cavalry division, about 65,000 men in all, without de- 
nuding every military station and absolutely breaking up our peace 
system of organization and administration. 

It is proposed to outline here an organization for this purpose, 
which will require an increase of not less than 10 additional regi- 
ments of infantry, 2 regiments of field artillery, and a reorganiza- 
tion of the cavalry of our Regular Army as now authorized by law. 
To reduce the necessary increase to a minimum it is proposed that 
one-third of the army corps or one complete division shall be troops 
from the Organized Militia. This plan might be made a great in- 
centive to better peace training by including in the annual mobiliza- 
tion scheme only those units of militia which reach the highest ef- 
ficiency, as shown by reports of inspecting oflScers. The three arms 
are now limited, infantry to 80 reffiments, cavalry to 15 regiments 
^by the act of Feb. 2, 1901) , and field artillery to 6 regiments (by the 
Act of 1907) . Nine regiments of infantry, 4 regiments of cavalry, and 
6 batteries of field artillery are stationed in the Philippine Islands. 
In Cuba there are 10 battalions of infantry, 4 squadrons of cavalry, 
and 3 batteries of field artillery. One battalion of each of the regi- 
ments of infantry and cavalry now in Cuba is in the United States, 
and is needed to care for the home station and public property there 
stored. Alaska has 1 regiment, and Hawaii 1 battalion, of infantry. 
The latter irarrison must eventually be increased. Omittinff the fore- 
going organizations, there remain 16^ repments of infantiy, 9» regi- 
ments of cavalry, and 4^ regiments of field artillery scattered in 
garrisons at some 50 different stations throughout the United States. 

The proposition here submitted contemplates the preparation each 
alternate year at least, an approved mobilization scheme for one army 
corps and a cavalry division as a necessary preparation for emergency. 
Maneuver camps of instruction should be coordinated with this 
mobilization, and the various units concentrated and organized into 
brigades or divisions, and all details worked out for complete 
concentration. 

Speaking approximately, 8^ regiments of infantry, 3§ regiments 
of cavalry, and 1| regiments of field artillery should be dbiitted 
from such mobilization and left to police, garrison, and care for pub- 
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lie property at the various stations in the United States proper. 
Dedncting this force from that before named as available, we have 
left 8 regmients of infantry, 6 regiments of cavalry^ and 3 regiments 
of field artillery. The army corps could be provisionally organized 
with 18 regiments of Regular infantry ; 9 regiments of infantry, Or- 
ganized Militia ; 2 regiments of Regular cavalry ; 1 regiment of cav- 
alry. Organized Militia; 4 regiments of Regular field artillery; 
2 regiments of field artillery. Organized Militia; and adequate con- 
tingents of engineers, signal corps, etc. ; total combatants, about 1,800 
commissioned, 52,000 enlisted. 

The cavalry division would require 9 regiments of cavalry, 1 regi- 
ment of field (horse) artillery, and the necessary contingents of 
engineers and signal corps mounted, etc.; total combatants, about 
650 commissioned^^ 12,500 enlisted. 

Since the corps mobilization will require 18 regiments of Regular 
infantry and only 8 are available, 10 additional regiments of infantry 
would be needed. 

Two regiments of Regular cavalry are required for the corps and 
9 for the cavalry division, and as only 6 are available 5 additional 
regiments of cavalry would be necessary. 

Four regiments of Regular field artillery are required for the corps 
and 1 for the cavalry division. As only 3 are available 2 additional 
regiments of field artillery would be necessary. 

It is not believed it would be either advisable or necessary to add 
to our present force of cavalry (15 regiments) 5 more regiments 
organized as are those which now exist. During the administration of 
President Madison the Army was reorganized and increased to 10 
regiments of infantry of 18 companies each, 2 regiments of artillery 
of 12 companies each, and 1 regiment of light dragoons of 12 com- 
panies. From this it may be observed that the cavalry alone retains 
an antiquated organization. It is thought it would be advisable to 
reorganize the cavalry that we have at present into a greater number 
of regiments of smaller size, conforming more nearly to modern prin- 
ciples in the organization of cavalry and facilitating the more rapid 
and convenient maneuvering of regiments. 

Several schemes for reorganization have been proposed, among 
them the following : 

First. Increasing the number of regiments by 5, by skeletonizing 
1 squadron of each of the present regiments ana using it as a depot 
squadron in war, the 2 active sc^uadrons to consist of 4 troops each, 
as at present. As stated above, it is not thought wise to add 5 more 
regiments organized practically as those now existing. 

Second. A reorganization into an increased number of regiments 
by having regiments consisting of 9 troops (3 squadrons, 3 troops 
each). 

Third. To increase the number of regiments by having regiments 
consisting of 6 troops (2 squadrons, 3 troops each). 

In no army with a modem organization can there be found a cav- 
alry regiment to-day consisting of more than 6 troops (2 squadrons 
of 3 troops each), with 1 depot troop. Our cavalry posts, constructed 
as they are for 12 troops, could be more readily modified to accommo- 
date regiments of troops each than regiments reorganized otherwise. 
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Re^ments of this size would supply a OTeater number of regimental 
units from the same total strength of personnel. Having smaller 
regiments would facilitate the maKing of a greater difference between 
peace and war strengths, and therefore permit a larger expansion of 
peace stren^h for war purposes. Instead of 1 regiment of 12 troops 
to each division, 2 regiments of 6 troops each, or 4 squadrons of 3 
troops each, could be assigned. Having 4 squadron units instead of 
3 would be more- convenient in manj ways, would facilitate the per- 
formance of the special^ service required of cavalry in war, and would 
afford a slight increase in the percentage of the mounted contingent 
of each division. This is in accord wi&i lessons drawn from recent 
wars. We have already increased the percentage of field artillery 
assigned to each division. 

In such mobilization the Coast Artillery can not be considered, for 
by its training, its equipment, and the nature of its duties it is prac- 
tically tied to the coast fortifications, and would always remain so in 
war until the Navy had achieved complete command of the sea. 

To-day, if we attempted to mobilize even one complete division of 
troops it would be necessary for us to practically denude every cavalry 
and infantry station in the United States. 

One division, 18,000 troops, is, of course, not suflScient to meet any 
need at a time when isolation has become a thing of the past, and we 
have points of possible friction in so many directions. That we can 
at first in any popular outburst raise volunteers in great numbers may 
be admitted. We have the men, the money, etc., but we will not have 
the time to convert these men into soldiers able to cope with the 
trained soldiers of other nations. We should not allow ourselves to 
nurse a false sense of security, or continue to entertain the illusion 
that a brave but untrained, unorganized, people can grapple success- 
fully with another nation better trained and organized. It can safely 
be relied upon that the remoteness of war largely depends upon 
preparation to meet it. Unless other great nations are wrong, and 
wasting time and money, they are giving us an object lesson which 
Americans will some time have to learn by costly and humiliating ex- 
perience, and which it is the urgent duty of professional soldiers to 
point out, namely, that time and training are both necessary to con- 
vert an untrained volunteer into a soldier, whether for infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, or signal corps. The last great war 
clearly demonstrated that the side which is ready and acts promptly 
gains a decisive advantage. 

The engineer force as now organized and published in General 
Orders No. 130, current series. War Department, is insuflScient for the 
needs even of proper peace training of the Army. Training in peace 
should, as nearly as may be practicable, simulate war conditions, 
and to this end troops should oe trained in bodies composed of due 
proportions of all branches of the service, in order that each branch 
may learn to perform eflSciently, in conjunction with every other 
branch, its proper part in the combined operations of war. 

During the past two years, on not less than ten or twelve occasions, 
actual necessities for engineer troops have arisen which could not be 
met, because of the relative smallness of this branch of the service. 
During the current year this shortage has been severely felt in con- 
nection with most important work in Cuba, in the Philippines, and in 
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the United States. An (Hrder was consequently recently issued in- 
creasing the size of the c<mipanies to 164 men each. But the greatest 
difficulty has not been encountered in* the shortage of enlisted men, the 
shortage of officers is a difficulty which is ever present and pressing 
for solution. Wherever American troops are on duty there have been 
constant calls for engineer officers, none of which could ever be met 
in full. 

During the same time the Chief Signal Officer had complained of a 
shortage of both officers and mfim throughout the entire service — ^in 
Cuba, the Philippine Islands, Alaska, and* the United States — ^and 
reports that of the men now in the Philippine Islands more than 
150 have been there more than two years and that by the end of 
November the entire command will have been there that length 
of time, and there is little prospect that they will be relieved this 
vear. He recommends that the enlisted strength of the Signal Corps 
be increased to 2,500 men, with a proper number of commissioned 
officers to perform the line and staff duties connected with that corps. 
The recommendation for an increase is concurred in as urgent for the 
best interests of the entire service. 

As one result of the last great war military men all over the world 
have come to recognize as an absolute essential to success in warfare 
the ability to keep the commander in chief in reliable communication 
with every fraction of his command, which must in the future bo 
much more widely scattered than heretofore. 

The duties of signal-corps men have become so highly technical 
that it would not be practicable, after war was declared, to teach them 
their tactical duties on the field of battle in such manner as to make 
them reliable and efficient in the discharge of their obligations. 

Therefore, we should always maintain in peace a sufficiently large 
and highly trained signal corps to equip at least our first large army 
put in the field. 

STAFF CORPS. 

There is also a serious deficiency of officers in the Quartermaster's 
Department, which can only be made up by an injurious detachment 
of officers from dut^ with the line of the Army. In fact, since I have 
been Chief of Stan, a period of less than two vears, necessities have 
arisen for the services of officers from all of the staff bureau which 
could not be supplied, because there were no staff officers available 
for the duty. As a consequence, during this period, there being no 
other recourse, line officers have been detached to perform work per- 
taining to all the staff departments, except the Medical Corps. 

This condition of affairs can only be explained in two ways : 

First Since the last reorganizations of the staff corps were made 
the Army has been considerably increased. The work of all staff 
ccM'ps has consequently increased, and new obligations and new fields 
of duty which were not contemplated at the time the reorganizations 
took place have confronted the armj in various localities — ^in Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Panama, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. 

Second. The expansion and development of the commercial inter- 
ests of the nation alwsnrs exert a direct influence upon the obligations 
and responsibilities of the military establishment. Such expansicm 
And development have be^i very rapid in recent years, and military 
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administrative business connected therewith has increased so rapidly 
that it has been impossible to keep the administrative organization of ■ 
the Army abreast of its increase m obli^tions. 

The Quartermaster's Department has heen especially burdened with 
difficulties because the number of officers therein has been but slightly 
increased over what it contained when the Army was composed of 
only 25,000 officers and men. Its organization remains exactly the 
same. Its present allowance of officers should be increased, and it 
should be reorganized in such manner as to enable it to meet its obli- 
gations more efficiently. Because the law introducing the detail sys- 
tem into the staff corps has not worked as efficiently as it was hoped 
it might, all the staff corps to which this law applies now need reor- 
ganization, except the Ordnance Corps, which was reorganized by 
a later law. That relating to the others should also be revised along 
lines similar to the revision relating to the Ordnance Corps. 

COAST ARTHJ^RY CORPS. 

When all of the fortifications now projected for the United States 
and insular possessions are completed the Coast Artillery will have 
to be materially increased, in order to furnish a proper personnel for 
the efficient operation of these defenses. But as both the Coast and 
Field Artillery are now annually receiving, as a result of a recent 
increase, new increments of officers, and wfll be for the next several 
years, another increase in those branches should not be made until 
that now going on has been concluded and other branches have been 
extended much-needed consideration of the same character. 

It is undesirable to continue increasing the Army piecemeal. It is 
this method which has resulted in making its present organization so 
unsatisfactory. Increasing one branch of the service at a time also re- 
sults in great inequalities in promotion, and, by thus upsetting relative 
rank, based on length of service, tends to destroy that cordial feeling 
of good will and comradeship among officers of different branches, 
which has always been peculiarly characteristic of our Army, so char- 
acteristic, in fact, as to especially attract the attention of foreign 
observers. That such a feeling of harmonv between officers of all 
branches of the service is not only valuable, but essential, in bringing 
about success in operations can be inferred from the following criti- 
cism frequently heard of an army which unsuccessfully engaged in a 
celebrated war: 

" The Governor General and the Commander at daggers drawn ; 
each general the foe of every other; each willing to see the enemy 
triumph rather than have his rival score a success. Each accuses the 
other of disobeying orders, of delaying action, of deliberately aban- 
doning positions in order to rum another's plans and all vow 
vengeance." 

The question of a proper reorganization of the entire Army is one 
worthy of thorough and systematic study. A comprehensive plan, 
taking into consideration all the peculiar conditions whiph obtain in 
our country, should be prepared and made known to the Army. Op- 
portunity should be afforded all officers to present their views to the 
War Department upon the subject. A general bill should thereupon 
be prepared covering all increases and reorganizations necessary, 
based, first, upon the necessities and welfare of the Nation, and^ 
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second, upon equity to all branches of the service. This is the only 
way the united support of the entire Army could be elicited in favor 
of such a measure. 

Its most distinguishing feature should be its adaptability to rapid 
and relatively great expansion upon the outbreak of war. For this 
reason, provision should be made during peace for maintaining a re- 
serve for the Regular Army. Infantry companies should have in 
peace not less than 150 men each, and cavalry troops not less than 
100 men. In time of war infantry companies should have 250, and 
cavalry trooj)s 150 men. It is disheartening to undertake to accom- 
plish any satisfactory results in peace training with such small com- 
pany organizations as those now existing. 

No obsolete or antiquated method of organization should be adhered 
to merely for the sake of equalizing promotion. The law should em- 
body a provision for extra oflScers. These and those detailed in staflF 
departments should be so assi^ed as to equalize the attractiveness 
and prospects for advancement in all branches of the service. This is 
absolutely essential if a high standard of eflSciency is to be equally 
maintained in all arms. 

LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

References have been made in the for'egoing to various kinds of 
legislation necessary to promote the eflSciency of the Army, but it is 
not intended to convey the idea that this is the only legislation that 
will be needed. The legitimate claims of veterinary and dental sur- 
geons and scout officers should have just and impartial consideration 
in any legislation proposed. The status of the Porto Rican regiment 
should also be definitely determined and fixed by law. A law regu- 
lating the organization of Volunteers is a necessity. There are other 
necessities oi a minor character, unnecessary to mention here, which 
should also be covered. 

Next in importance to an increase of pay comes, in my judgment, 
a provision for extra officers, because I am convinced that nothing has 
contributed in a greater degree to the prevailing discontent among 
enlisted men in the Army man continual change of company com- 
manders^ and having so many companies commanded by inexperi- 
enced officers. I can see no way of bringing about any improvement 
in these unfortunate conditions except by securing from Congress an 
allowance of extra officers. 

Foreign service should be equalized between the infantry and cav- 
alry branches of the service. This, fortunately, can be done without 
legislation. 

Very respectfully, 

J. Franklin Bell, 
Major-General^ Chief of Staff. 

The Secretary op War. 
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REPORT OF THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 



Wab Depabtmbnt, 
The Adjutant-Geneeal's Office, 

Washington, October 17, 1907. 

Sm: Like tlie preceding annual reports of The Military Secretary 
of the Army, whose title was changed to that of The Adjutant- 
(jeneral of the Army by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1907 
(34 Stat. L., 1158), this report relates on the one hand to the Army, 
especially with regard to its organization and operations, and on the 
otner hand to the Adjutant-General's Office and its business. The 
report relates generally to the fiscal year ended Jime 30, 1907, but it 
hi^ been deemed advisable, for the sake of continuity and complete- 
ness, to extend its scope beyond the fiscal year where such extension 
is warranted by reports and returns received. 

The statistics relating to the Army presented in this report do not 
include the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment or the Philippine Scouts 
unless it is shown specifically in the text that those organizations are 
included in those statistics. 

authorized strength of the army. 

The authorized strength of the entire military establishment, not 
including the Hospital Corps, on July 1, 1906, was 3,869 officers and 
60,798 enlisted men in the Ke^lar Army, 29 officers and 554 enlisted 
men in the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment, and 116 officers and 
5,208 enlisted men in the PhiUppine Scouts, making a total of 4,014 
officers and 66,560 enlisted men. The autnorized strength on July 
1, 1907, not including the Hospital Corps, was 3,997 officers and 
68,976 enlisted men in the Re^lar Army, 31 officers and 574 enlisted 
men in the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment, and 116 officers and 
5,208 enlisted men in the Philippine Scouts, a total of 4,144 officers 
and 74,758 enlisted men. 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen that, while there was 
no increase in flie authorized strength of the Philippine Scouts, 
there was an increase of 128 officers and 8,178 enlisted men in that 
strength of the Regular Arm^ and 2 officers and 20 enlisted men in 
that of the Porto Kico Provisional Regiment, a total increase of 130 
officers and 8,198 enlisted men in the authorized strength of the 
miUtary establishment during the fiscal year. Aside from the in- 
crease that was incident to the organization of machine-gun platoons 
in the cavalry and infantry and the increase in the nmnber of moun- 
tain batteries, noticed in tne last annual report as having been made 
between July 1 and October 20, 1906, the mcrease in the authorized 
strength of the Army during the fiscal year was chiefly that incident 
to the increase of tne artillery branch of the service under the pro- 
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visions of the act of Congress approved January 26. 1907, "to reor- 
ganize and fiicrease the efficiency of the artillery of tne United States 
Army" (34 Stat. L., 861). 

The enlisted strength of the artillery branch under the legislation 
before referred to was fixed by Executive order and announced in 
General Orders, No. 130, War Department, Jime 12, 1907. Since 
that date some minor cnanges have been made in the authorized 
eidisted strength of the Army. Those changes were annoimced^ in 
War Department General Orders, Nos. 174, 199, and 203, current series. 

THie authorized enlisted strength of ^ the military establishment 
on October 16, 1907, by branches of service, is shown in the foUovmig 
table : 



Branches of servloe. 



Corps of Engineers. . . 

Cayalry 

Field Artfflery 

Coast Artillery Corps. 



Infant 

'")rps 

Onlnanoe Department 



Signal 



3;, 



Post commissary-sexgeants 

Post quartermiEister-fleigeants 

United States Military Academy detachment. 

Indian scouts 

Miscellaneous 

Total Rwul&r Army 

Porto Rico Prmrisional Regiment 

PhOippine Scouts 



Authorized 

enlisted 

strength, 

Oct. 15, 1907. 



2,002 

13,196 

6,246 

19,321 

26,660 

1,212 

700 

200 

200 

440 

75 

1,620 



09,861 

674 

5,208 



Aggregate ' 75,643 



It is to be remarked that the authorized enlisted strength herein- 
before shown does not include that of the Hospital Corps, which, 
under the act of Congress approved March 1, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 435), 
is not to be counted as a part of the enlisted strength of the Army. 
The average strength of the Hospital Corps is about 3,300 men. 

The Porto Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry, originally 
authorized by the act of Congress approved February 2, 1901 (31 
Stat. L., 767), was reoi^anizea imder the act of Congress approved 
April 23^ 1904 (33 Stat. L., 266). The maximimi enUsted strength of 
that regiment, as fixed by Presidential order, is 574 enlisted men. 

The act of February 2, 1901, before cited, authorized the President 
to organize not exceeding 12,000 natives of the PhiUppine Islands 
as scouts, and, in his discretion^ to form them into companies and 
battalions. Under that authonty 50 companies of native scouts, 
with a maximum strength of 104 enUsted men each, were raised, 
32 of the companies being organized into 8 battalions of 4 companies 
each. 

ACTUAL STRENGTH OF THE ARlfY. 

The actual strength of the entire military establishment on Jtme 30, 
1907, was 3,656*ofl5cers and 50,995 enlisted men in the Re^ar Army, 
25 officers and 524 enUsted men in the Porto Rico Provisional Regi- 
ment, and 116 officers and 4,989 enlisted men in the PhiUppine Scouts, 
making a total of 3,797 officers and 56,508 enlisted men. The 
/jpires here given for the enUsted men of the Army do not include 
^&e strength of the Hospital Corps (Medical Department), 3,319 
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enlisted men, who. under the act of Congress approved March 1, 1887 
(24 Stat. L.. 435), are not to be counted as part of the enlisted 
strength of tne R^ular Army.. 

For the purpose of obtaining data for use in the annual report 
with regard to the strength of the Army at as late a date as practica- 
ble it has been the practice for some years past to obtain by tele- 
graph reports showing the actual strength on October 15 of each 
year. It appears from those reports that on October 15, 1907, there 
were 3,750 ofBcers and 50,190 enlisted men in the Re^ar Arm^, 
24 officers and 572 enlisted men in the Porto Rico Provisional Rejgi- 
ment, and 116 officers and 4,346 enlisted men in the PhiUppme 
Scouts, making a total of 3,890 officers and 55,108 enlisted men, not 
includmg 3,4(K) enlisted men in the Hospital Corps. The actual 
stren^h on October 15, 1906, was 3,709 omcers and 54,659 enlisted 
men m the Regular Anny, 25 officers and 554 enlisted men in the 
Porto Rico Provisional Regiment, and 116 officers and 5,013 enlisted 
men in the PhiUppine Scouts, making a total of 3,850 officers and 
60,226 enlisted men, not including 3,177 enlisted men in the Hospital 
Corns. 

The following table shows the strength of the Army on October 16, 
1907, by branches of service: 



Branches of service. 



General officers 

Staff corps and d^>artments. . 

Engineers 

Cayalry 

Field Artillery 

Coast Artillery Corps 

Infantry 

liisoellaneous 



Officers. 



22 
660 
171 
748 
183 
fi06 
1,460 



Enlisted 
men. 



Total Regular Army 

Porto Rico Proyisional R^^ent. 
Philippine Scouls 



a2,260 
1,069 

10,806 
2,850 
9,516 

20,053 
3,608 



Aggregate.. 



3,760 

24 

116 



a 50, 190 

572 

4,346 



3,800 



a 55, 108 



Total. 



22 

a 2, 919 
1,260 

11,554 
3,042 

10,022 

21,513 
3,608 



a53,940 

596 

4,462 



a58,098 



a Not including 3,400 enlisted men of the Hospital Corps. 

The decrease in the actual strength during the year October 15, 
1906, to October 15, 1907, and tne deficiency in the authorized 
strength on the latter date can be shown more plainly in tabular 
form. The following table shows the actual and the authorized 
enlisted strength of the military establishment October 15, 1906, 
and October 15, 1907, not including the Hospital Corps, together 
with the amoimt of decrease in the actual strength and of deficiency 
below the authorized strength on the latter date: 



Branches of the military 
establishment. 



Actual enlisted strength. 



Oct. 15, 
1907. 



Regular Army 

Porto Rico Provisional Reg- 
iment 

Philippine Scouts 

Total 



50,190 

573 
4,346 



55,106 



Oct. 15, 
1906. 



Decrease 

during 

year. 



54,650 

554 

5,013 



00,226 



4,409 

18 
667 



5,118 



Authorized enlisted 
strength. 



Oct. 15, 
1907. 



60,801 

574 
5,208 



75,043 



Oct. 15, 
1900. 



02,489 

575 
5,206 



68,272 



Increase 

during 

year. 



7,372 
61 



Deficiency below 

authorized 

strength. 



Oct. 15, 
1907. 



19,671 

2 
862 



7,371 



20,535 



Oct. 15, 
1906. 



7,830 

21 
105 



8,046 
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It will be seen from the foregoing table that, while there was an 
increase (chiefly in the artillery branch) in the authorized enlisted 
strength of the Army, there was a decrease in the actual enlisted 
strength, which was 19,671 enlisted men short of the authorized 
strength on October 15, 1907, as against a deficiency of 7,830 enlisted 
men on October 15, 1906. It appears, therefore, that the enlisted 
stren^h of the Army decreased aur.ng the past year, when it should 
have mcreased in order to meet the autnorized increase in the artillery 
branch hereinbefore referred to. Tina falling off in strength was due 
to the fact that it was impossible to obtam enlistments and reen- 
listments sufficient to fill the places vacated by men separated from 
the service by expiration of term of enlistment and other causes. 
That subject is discussed elsewhere in this report under the head of 
* 'Recruitmg for tiie Army." 

PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 

Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, commanding the PhiUppines Division, 
reports that the scouts have maintained their previous high standard 
of efficiency and that their conduct and service everywhere have been 
satisfactory. He says: 

They did especially good work in Samar and Leyte against the Pnlajanes. 

All scout battalions were made tribal in January last, and aa organized now there are 
two battalions of Macabebes, three of Ilocanos, two of Visayans, and one of fagalogs. 
Eighteen companies are unattached. 

The concentration of scouts in battalion nosts when they are not needed for field 
service or to garrison disaffected districts is advantageous. 

Upon the completion of a cam{)aign such aa the recent one in Leyte the scouts are 
very useful in relieving the American infantry in the towns in the disaffected district 
and garrisoning them until conditions become sufficient! v settled for the constabulary 
to resume control. But when quiet has been restored there is no good reason why, if 
quarters are available, the compAnics belonging to battalions at least should not be con- 
centrated at battalion posts. On the contra^, there are many arguments in favor of this 
plan. Drill and instruction under a maior is valuable to both officers and men. Offi- 
cers have an opportunity to attend school and by association with brother officers to get 
new ideas. No American officer can live alone among natives for any lengtii of time with- 
out becoming somewhat rusty. It often happens that a company stationed idone in 
some outlying town has only one officer with it, and he and the medical officer are the 
only American men there. While this is of course often necessary, such companies 
should be drawn in whenever possible. 

A friendly rivalry between companies grows up in a four-company poet and both offi- 
cers and men feel there is an object in trying to make their company the best in the 
poet. 

General Wood recommends that "the grades of first and second 
class privates be established in the scouts; that the number of first- 
class privates in each companv shall not exceed 40, except that eJl 
privates in the service when this change is made shall be classed as 
first-class privates; that promotions and reductions from one class to 
another be made by the company commander with the approval of the 
post commander, and that the classification of first-class privates be 
continued in force upon discharge and reenlistment in the same man- 
ner and under the same conditions as prescribed in Army R^ulations, 
No. 247, in the case of warrants of noncommissioned officers. 

He suggests that the change be made as soon as practicable, because 
the " enfistments of a large percentage of the scouts expire during the 
months of October, November, and December, 1907." 
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It is proper to remark that, for the purpose of encouraging reenlist- 
ments, the rates of pay of Philippine Scouts, as prescribed in General 
OrdOTs, No. 24, Headquarters or the Army, Adjutant-General's Ofl&ce, 
March 16, 1902, were amended so as to provide increased paj on 
account of lei^th of service and reenUstment. The new rates oi pay 
of Philippine Scouts were announced in General Orders, No. 183, War 
Department, Ai^ust 31, 1907i 

firig. Gen. A. L. Mills, commanding the Department of the Visayas, 
has been most favorably impressed by his observation of the com- 
panies of PhiUppine Scouts serving in that department. He says : 

The discipline of these companies is veonr ^^)od, and hard work in the field has shown 
these soldiers to be loyal, patient, and ^cient. It is recommended that the number 
of scout companies be increased and that they be given a regimental formation. They 
are good mat^ial out of which to form an insular armv to be used in maintaining 
peace and order in the archipelago, and, in time of war when associated with American 
troops, in repelling hostile attacks from 



without. An increase in the force of scouts 
wiU'diminish just^ much the amount of regular infantry necessary in these islands 
and the added expense of maintaining such. 



OEOOBAPHIOAL DISTRIBXJTION OP TBOOPS. 

The geographical distribution of the Army on October 15, 1907, 
is shown in the following table: 



Qeographical distribution. 



In the United States 

In Alaska 

In the Philippines: 

R^uUr Aimy 

Philippine Scouts 

In Porto Kico: 

Regular Army 

Porto Rico Provisional Regiment 

In Cuba 

In Hawaii 

Troops en route and officers at other foreign stations 

Total 



Officers. 



2,625 
62 

688 
116 

3 

24 

276 

12 

94 



3,880 



^Si^ Total, 
men. 



33,860 
1,011 

12,896 
4,346 

29 
672 

4,437 
209 

1,148 



36,486 
1,068 

13,684 
4,462 

33 
600 

4,713 
221 

1,242 



68,608 I 62,806 



The foregoing table includes 3,400 enlisted men of the Hospital 
Corps, distributed as follows: United States. 2,223; Alaska, 41; Philip- 
pines, 805; Porto Rico, 23; Cuba, 255; Hawaii, 13; en route, 40. 



MnJTABT DIVISIGKS AND DEPARTMENTS. 

No change was made during the fiscal year prior to Jime 30 in 
the geographical divisions and departments into which, for facility 
of military administration, the coimtry was divided. 

On Jime 30, 1907, by direction of the President, the militaiy 
geographical divisions in the United States proper were discontinued, 
andthe territory of the United States, except the Philippine Islands, 
was organized for military purposes into the military departments 
then existing, except that, aiter Jime 30, 1907, the State of Missouri 
was included in tne Department of the Missouri instead of in the 
Department of Texas. 

In the Philippine Islands the diviaioa and depaxtmenta were, 
continued as previously organized. 

9176^WAB 1907— VOL 1 li 
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OHANQES OP STATIONS OF TROOPS. 

The following tables show the moTements of troops to and from 
the insular possessions and Cuba and changes of stations of troops 
within the continental limits of the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1907 : 



UovetnmU of troopi on tratuport* 


o and from thtituuXar fouatioru and Cvba. 




Lelt- 


■ Arrived at- 




Troop, on bOHd. 


TraiuporM- 


PUw. 


D^ 1 PK™. 


Dale. 

1BD6. 






ISM ■ 




Losui. 


11M1U«,P.I 


Bept.bo 1 e«nFn.DCiM».Cal.. 


Oct. 17 


Twenty-flm Intantry. 


Stt^r 


N«wYoffc.N.Y.... 


Oct. 2 ll.b.iia. Cuba 


Oct. fi 


ond and Third Bat- 
tolioiu, ruth Inlan- 






1 












Iry, and Second BaU 












NevKport News, V«. 


Oct. 7 do 


Oct. Ill 


IlsadquarterB, and 
First and Third 






















Squadrons. FUleonth 












a:m.n5ss?. 






















elshth Inlantry. 


»"Ww» 




Oct. 8 


do 


Oct. i:^ 


Twentj-cl^th la- 
lantry. 


UouUrar.... 


do 


....do... 




....do 


Headquarten, and 
Pint and fiecond 






















BattaUona, Beteo- 












teenth Inlantry, and 












^U^?l»^' °'"" 


Banecft 


do 


....do... 


do 


....do.. 


^sir^' sis-s 


































.ssirsssw, 


ADdM 


T«iiip«,Fto 


Oct. » 


do 


Oct. If, 












Field ArtlUery. 


Admiral 


Newport Stw. V». 


....do... 


do 


Oct. 13 


Second BattaUoD.El«T- 


BUDPWD. 










eiztb Inlantrr. 












Tbomu 


KanU^P-I 


Oct. 10 


8ftnFnudKo,C4l.. 


Not. 11 


Cit70(WMli- 




....do... 


HabuHhCnte 


Oct. 14 


rir.l'flMtSioD.EteT- 


Inctoo. 




















enth Inlantry. 


Admlial 




....do... 


do 


....do... 


eeathBatUriea,^d 


BcUtj. 




















fiSa^cS""' 




** 


o«. n 


do 


Oct. IS 


V-l^Y&Sik 


XVMWIM.... 


do 


Oct. IB 


do 


Oct. 33 


Com^yB, Boqdtal 


Baouur 


H>lMiu.Cuba 


Not. n 


Newport Nam, Va. 


Not. as 












Coip«- 






WOT. 




nor. 




I-W" 


au7tucd>»,C>l.. 


F*. ■ 


"»ll».P.l 


Mu. 4 


'^TwmlJ-iiJ'rih'^B^ 
tsrlei, Field ArtU- 


KOpatrtok... 


N«wportN.w«,V«. 


nb. d 


H>lM4w,0nta 


ftb.10 


Doadqijarlert and 
Headquarlera, and 












ThomM 


8urnaal<M>,CiJ.. 


l£u. t 


llMiaa.P.1 


Apr. 2 












Troop*A,C.D.E.F, 
G. a. K, and L 


I«P- 


»<«llIk,P.I 


Km. IS 


aiariMNiNo,otL. 


,^*. IS 


T«ath Cavalry. 


SSSr.::::: 


im'Tiiiiiiii-.iM:. 


»■». 


iii^/p-f 


U^ 


El^th Cavalry. 










E?P?H.'l'K.'aSllL; 






■ 1 




1 










srwra^ 
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Movements of troops on transports to and from the insular possessions and Cuba — 

Continued. 



TraiiBiMrts. 



Sherman. 



Left- 



Place. 



Manila, P.I. 



Thomas i San Franoiaoo, Cal. . 



KUpatrick. 



Crook. 
Logan. 



Habana, Caba. 



Date. 



1907. 
May 9 

June 5 



June 7 



June 14 



Arrived at— 



Place. 



Date. 



San Francifloo, Cal. 
Manila, P.I 



Newport News, Va. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. . 
San Francisco, Cal. . 



Presidio, Monterey, 

Cal. 
Miuiila, P. I I June 15 

I 
Habana, Cuba | June 25 Newi>ort News, Va . ' June 29 

I 

I 

Honolulu, Hawaii. .' June 28 



1907. 
June 8 

July 3 



June 16 



June 23 




Fort St. Michael, 

Alaska. 
Fort Davis, Alaska . 

Fort Lietcum, 

Alaska. 
Fort Egbert, 

Alaska. 
San Francisco, Cal. . 



Troops on board. 



First Battalion, Nhie- 
teenth Infantry. 

Troops B and I. Tenth 
Cavalry; Twenty- 
sixth Infantry. 

Headquarters, and 
Companies I, L, and 
M, Third BattaUon, 
Engineers. 

Second Battalion. 
Twentieth Infantry. 

Seventh Cavalry, and 
Twenty-sixth Bat- 
tery, Field Artillery. 

Companies E and H, 
Engineers. 

Company I, Tenth In- 
fantry. 

Company K, Tenth In- 
fantry. 

Company L, Tenth In- 
fantry. 

Company M, Tenth In- 
fantry. 

Headquarters, and 
Second and Third 
Battalions, Nine- 
teenth Infantry. 



Changes of stations of troops within the United States. 



Organisation. 



Company B, Twenty-sixth 

In&ntry. 
Company C, Twenty-sixth 

Infantry. 
Companies A and D, 

Twentv-slxth Infantry. 

mpanfec 

IniEintry. 



Companies E and F, Tenth 



Company G, Tenth In- 
fantry. 

Company H, Tenth In- 
fantry. 

Companies I, K, L, and M, 
Twenty-sixth Infantry. 

Headquarters, Tenth In- 
fantry. 

Company A, Tenth In- 
fantry. 

Company B, Tenth In- 
fantry. 

Companies C and D, Tenth 
Infantry. 

Companies K and M, 
Twenty-ninth Infantry. 

Headquarters, Third In- 
fantry. 



Companies A, B, and C, 
"?hird I 
mpan} 
fantry. 



[nfantry. 
Company K, Third In- 



Compahles E and F, Fourth 

Infantry. 
Company H, Twenty-sizth 

Infantry. 
Company I, Twenty-ninth 

Infantry. 
Company 9, Twvnty-ninth 

Infantry. 



Left- 



Place. 



Fort Ringgold, Tex . . 
Fort Mcintosh, Tex.. 

do 

Fort WrI0it, Wash.. 

do 

....do 

Fort Brown, Tex 

Fort Lawton, Wash . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Fort Docheme, Utah 



Fort Wm. H. Seward, 

Alaska. 
....do 



Fort Gibbon, Alaska 

Fort Brady, Mksh 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex.. 
Whliypie Barracks, Arix.. 
Fort Douglas, Utah 



Date. 



1906. 
July 1 

July 2 

July 3 

July 4 

....do. .. 

. . . .do . . . 

July 6 

July 6 

. . . .do . . . 

....do. .. 

. . . .do . . . 

July 9 

July 12 

....do. .. 

...do... 

. . . .do . . . 

July 13 

. . . .do . . . 

do... 



Arrived at— 



Place. 



Fort Sam Houston, Tex.. 

do 

.....do 



Fort Wm. H. Seward, 

Alaska. 
Fort St. Michael, Alaska. . 



Fort Davis, Alaska 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. . 

Fort Wm. H. Seward, 

Alaska. 
Fort Liscam, Alaska 



Fort Egbert, Alaska. 
Fort Gibbon, Alaska. 
Fort Douglas, Utah. 
Fort Lawton, Wash . 
Fort Wright, Wash. 



.do. 



Fort Thomas, Ky 

Austin, Tex 

Fort Doebeane, Utah . . . . 
Whipple Barraeks, Arts.. 



Date. 



1906. 
July 8 

July 2 

July 3 

July 11 

July 22 

July 21 

July 6 

July 11 

July 16 

July 14 

July 31 

aOct. 2 

Aug. 10 

Sept. 27 

Oct. 6 

Sept. 21 

July 27 

oOct. 2 

•Oct. 5 



«At oamp of imlfootion vmt Fort D. A. BpneU, July-Septabtt, VX/i. 
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Changei o/iUdions of troops urithin the United i9iotet-^iitiiiued« 



Organizatioii. 



Companies G and H, 
Twentv-ninth Inlantrv. 

Companies O and H, Third 
Infantry. 

Companies O and H, 
Fourth Infantry. 

Company E, Third Infantry 

Troops and H, Tenth 



Cavalry. 



Eleventh Battery, 
Artillei 



Fielc 



Company I, Third Infantry. 

- - -3ia 

17 JD, Third In^t 

iTnpar 

Inumtry. 



Company D, Third Infantry 
Companies L and M, Third 



Headquarters, Twenty- 

fifth Infantry. 
Companies B, C, and D, 

Twenty-fifth Infantry. 
Third Battalion, Twenty- 



luth iniantry. 

Company H, Twenty-sixth 

Infantry. 

Companies B, C, and D, 
Tw -— - - 

Company A, Twenty-fifth 



Twenty-4fth Infantry. 

ompany A, Twenty-nftt 

Inuntry. 
Company L Signal Corps. . . 
Company H, Twenty-sixth 

Iniantry. 
Headquarters and Second 

and Third Battalions, 

Fifth Infantry. 
Troop F, Fourteenth Cav- 
alry. 
Companies A and C, Fourth 

Infantry. 
Companies and H. 



Fourth Infant] 
Bventeentt] 
eenth Bi 
Artillery. 



try. 
Seventeenth and EUdit- 
eenth Batteries, Field 



Second Battalion of Engi- 
neers. 
Company B, Hospital Corps 

Companies B and D, Fourth 

Infantry. 
Headquarters and Second 

Battalion, Twenty- 

Ei0ith Infantry. 
First Battalion, Twenty- 

d^th Infantry. 
Company A, Hospital Corps . 

Headquarters and First 
and Second Battalions, 
Twenty-seventh In- 
fantry. 

Fourteenth Battery, Field 
Artillery. 

Company I, Signal Corps. . . 

Third squadron, Nmth 
Cavalry. 

Headquarters and First 
and Third Squadrons, 
Fifteenth Cava&y. 

Headquarters uia First 
and Second Battallonf, 
Eleventh Infantry. 

Headquarters ana First 
and Second Battalions, 
Seventeenth Infantry. 

Companies L and M, Twen- 
ty-eighth Infantry. 

Headquarters and Second 
and Third Squadrons, 
Eleventh C^.valr7. 

Heedqoartsn, Sereoth Iit- 



Left— 



Place. 



Fort Douglas, Utah. 
Fort Egbert, Alaska. 
Fort Wayne, Mich... 



Fort Llscum, Alaska. 
Fort Mackenzie, Wyo 



Fort Gibbon, Alaska. 
Fort Adams, R. I 



Fort Davis. Alaska. , 

Fort St. Michael, Alaska 



Fort Niobrara, Nebr. 

do 

do 

Austin, Tex 

Fort Brown, Tex 

Fort Waihakie, Wyo. 



Benlcla Barracks, Cal . . . . 
Fort Brown, Tex 



Plattsbuig Barracks, 

N.Y. 

Sequoia National Park, 

Cai. 
Columbus Barracks, Ohio 



Fort Thomas, Ky. 



Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash. 

Washington Banacks, 

D.C. 
Presidio of San Frandsco, 

CaL 
Fort Sloeum, N. Y 



Fort SneUiQg, Minn . 



.do. 



Washington Barracks, 

D.C. 
Fort Sheridan, 111 



.do. 



Date. 



190ft. 
July 13 

July 16 

do... 



July 16 
July 18 

July 19 
July 20 

July 21 
July 22 

July 23 

....do ... 

do... 

Aug. 20 

Aug. 25 

Sept. 7 

Sept. 8 
Sept. 24 

Sept. 30 

Oct. 1 
...do... 

— do... 

....do ... 

....do. .. 
....do ... 
Oct. 2 
....do... 



.do. 



Arrived at— 



Place. 



Fort Duchesne, Utah. 

Fort Lawton, Wash. 

Fort Thomas, Ky 



Date. 



Fort Lawton, Wash. 

Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.! 

Fort Wright, Wash 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.j 



Fort Wright, Wash. 
do 



Fort Bliss, Tex 

Fort Brown, Tex 

Fort Mcintosh, Tex. 

Fort Brown, Tex 

Fort Reno, Okla 

....do 



Fort Omaha, Nebr 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. . 

New York. N.Y.6 



Presidio of Monterey, Cal. 

Fort Mackenxie, Wyo 

Washington Barracks, 

D.C. 
Newport News, Va. » 



New York, N.Y. ...... 

Newport News, Va.^.. 
Fort Mackimtle, Wyo. 
Newport News, Va. h. 



, ...do... 
Oet. 3 



.do... 



Fort Omaha, Nebr do.. 

Jeflbrson Barracks, Mo... Oct. 4 



Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. .. . 

Fort D. A. RnseaU, Wyo. 

Fort MoPhanon, Oa 

Fort Lincoln, N. Dak. . . 
Fort Dee Moines, Io>wa. . 



Fort Wm. H. HanlMa, 
Moot. 



.do... 



.do. 



....do... 



.da». 



do.^. 

.....da». 



Port Tampa, Fla.». 



Newport News, Va. ». 
Fort Sheridan, ni 



Newport News, Va.». 



.da». 



....da^. 



...do...' Fort finelUog, Minn.. 
Oot. 6 I Newport News, Va.». 



..do... Fort Wajoa, Mkh. 



^JLtCMWOOi 

*Xnivmto(kam, 



oUaftniPtionMM FartP. A. B —i U . Jnl y it y fiit i r , MOt> 



1900. 
oOct. 6 

Aug. 10 

Sept. 27 

Aug. 10 
Oct. 4 

Sept. 27 
Jiuy 22 

Sept. 27 
Da 

July 28 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug. 21 

Aug. 27 

Sept. 19 

Sept. 11 
Sept. 26 

Oct. 1 



Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 



9 
4 
3 
9 



Oct. 1 

Oct. 6 

Do. 

Oet. 6 

Oet. 6 

Oot. S 

Oct. 6 



Do. 

Do. 
Oot. 6 

Oot. 6 



Oot. 8 

Oot. 6 

Do. 
Oot. 8 

Oot. 9 
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Changes o/Hatioru of troops wUkin (he United States — Continued. 



Organization. 



First Battalion, Seyenth 
Infantry. 

Second Battalion, SeTenth 
Infantry. 

Third Battalion, SeTenth 
Infantry. 

Company H, Signal Corps . . 

Company F,Third Infantry. 

Company B, Ninth Infan- 
try. 

Twenty-first Infantry 

First Battalion, Twenty- 
ninth Infantry. 

Troop A, FourtiBenth Cav- 
alry. 

Troops K and M, Four- 
teenth Cavalry. 

Etehth and Ninety-ninth 
Companies, Coast Artil- 
lery. 

Headquarters and First 
Battalion, Sixth Infantry. 

Second Battalion, Sixth In- 
fantry. 

Third Battalion, Sixth In- 
fantry. 

Company B, Hospital Corps 

One hundred and twenty- 
fifth Company, Coast Ar- 
tillery. 

Company B, Ninth Infantry 



Twenty-third Battery, Field 
ArtUlery. 

Company I^, Eleventh In- 
fantry. 

Headquarters and Compa- 
nies I. L, and M, Tmid 
Battalion of Engineers. 

Troop K, Fourteenth Cav- 
alry. 

Troops E and F, Tenth 
Cavalry. 

Troop B, Fourteenth Cav- 
alry. 

Headquarters and Troops 
A, C, D, K, and L, Tenth 
Cavalry. 

Second Squadron, Tenth 
Cavalry. 

C<mipany F, Twenty-first 
Infantry. 

Company E, Twenty-ninth 
InuEkntry. 

Second Squadron, Four- 
teenth Cavalry. 

Company C, Twenty-second 
Infantry. 

Companies I and L,Twenty- 



Left- 



Plaoe. 



Fort Assinniboine, Mont 
Fort Missoula, Mont 



Fort Wm. H. Harrison, 
Mont. 

Benicia Barracks, Cal 

Fort Liscum, Alaska 

Fort Wayne, Mich 



San Frandsoo. CaLa 
Fort Logan, Colo . . . 



second iniantiy. 
Company E, Fourteenth 

Inmntry. 
El^tieth Company, Coast 

Seventy-fourth Company, 



Artillery, 
ty-fou 
Coast Artillery. 



Twenty-seventh Battery, 

Field ArtlUery. 
Seventy-fifth Company, 

Coast Artillery. 
Seventy-sixth Company, 

Coast Artillery. 
Seventy-seventh Company, 

Coast Artillery. 
Seventy-second Company, 

- jt ~ 



Coast Artillery. 
Bventy-eighth C 
Coast Artillery. 



Seventy-eighth Company, 
■ St 



Boise Barracks, Idaho . . . 

Yosemite National Park, 

Cal. 
Fort Moxgan, Ala 



San Francisco, Cal.a. 

do.a 

do.o 

Newport News, Va.* 
FortMichie, N.Y..., 



Date. 



1900. 
Oct. 6 



...do... 

...do... 

...do... 
Oct. 9 
— do... 

Oct. ao 

Oct. 22 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 9 

Nov. 14 
...do... 
...do... 



Arrived at— 



Place. 



Fort Wayne, Mich. 

do 

Fort Brady, Mich.. 



Fort Omaha, Nebr 

Fort Lawton, Wash 

Madison Barracks, N. Y . 

Fort Logan, Colo 

Fort Douglas, Utah 



Fort Walla Walla, Wash. 

Presidio of San Francisco, 

Cal. 
Fort Moultrie, S. C 



Fort Wm. H. Harrison, 

Mont. 
Fort Lincoln, N. Dak 

Fort Missoula, Mont 



Date. 



Madison Barracks, N.Y. 



Fort Ethan Allen, Vt 

Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 



Presidio of San Francisco, 

Cal. 
Fort Washakie, Wyo 



Boise Barracks, Idaho 
Fort Robinson, Nebr.. 



Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Fort Logan, Colo 

Whipple Barracks, Aris. . 
Presidio of Monterey, Cal . 
Fort McDowell, Cal 



Presidio of San Frandsoo, 

Vancouver Barracks, 

Wash. 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y 



Nov. 27 Prraidio of San Francisco, 

Cal. 
Dec. 8 Fort Terry, N.Y 



Dec. 15 

1907. 
Jan. 26 

Feb. 2 

....do.. . 

Feb. 7 

Feb. 10 

Feb. 14 

Mar. 1 



Plattsburg Barracks, 

N.Y. 



San Francisco, Cal.e.. 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 
Newport News, Va.«i . 



Boise Barracks, Idaho . . . 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
Fort Walla Walla, Wash. 
San Frandsoo, Cal. e 



Fort WiUiams, Me 

Fort Ethan AUen, Vt. .. 

Fort Preble, Me 

Fort Banks, Mass 

Fort Warren, Mass , 

Fort Oreble, R. I , 

Fort Adams, R. I , 



...do ... 
Mar. 12 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 23 
Apr. 1 
....do.. 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 4 
....do.. . 
....do.. . 
....do... 
Apr. 6 
....do.. . 



do.« 

Whipple Barracks, Ariz. 
Fort Douglas. Utah 



Presidio of San Frandsoo, 

Cal. 
Presidio of Monterey, Cal . 



Fort McDowell, Cal 

Preddio of Monterey, Cal . 
Key West Barracks, Fla . 
Fort Screven, Ga 



Vancouver Barracks, 

Wash. 
Fort Moultrie, 8. C 



Fort Barrancas, Fla. 

.....do 

Fort Screven, Qa. . . . 
Fort Moulthe, S. C. 



1906. 
Oct. 8 

Oct. 9 

Oct. 8 

Do. 
Oct. 19 
Oct. 11 

Oct. 25 
Do. 

Nov. 9 

Nov. 20 

Nov. 12 

Nov. 19 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 18 
Dec. 7 
Deo. 8 

Dec. 15 

1907. 
Feb. 2 

Feb. 4 

Fob. 5 

Feb. 10 

Feb. 11 

Feb. 16 

Mar. 5 

Mar. S 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 18 

Mar. 26 
Mar. 32 
Mar. 23 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 20 

Do. 
Apr. 28 
Apr. 29 



En route from Philippine lalands* 
^ En route from Cuba* 



• Bn route to Philippine lalanda^ 
«8&roixtetoOa\Mh, 
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Changes of stations of troops within the United States — Continued. 



Organisation. 



Seyentv-ninth Company, 
Coast Artillexy. 

Thirty-ninth Company, 
Coast Artillery. 

Twenty-«ighth Battery, 
Field Artillery. 

Eleventh Company, Coast 
Artillery. 

Company D, Fifth Infan- 
try. 

Company D, Twelfth In- 
fantry. 

First Company, Coast Ar- 
tillery. 

Troops I and M, Four- 
teenth Cayalry. 

Seventh Company, Coast 
Artillery. 

Ninth Company, Coast Ar- 
tillery. 

First Battalion, Twenty- 
third Infantry. 

Troops A and B, Four- 
teenth Cavalry. 

Second Squadron, Twelfth 
Cavalry. 

Headquarters and Second 
Battalion, Twenty-third 
Infantry. 

Third Battalion, Twenty- 
third Infantry. 

Fourth Company, Coast 
Artillery. 

Third Battery, Field ArtU- 
lery. 

Fifth Company, Coast Ar- 
tillery. 

FourteenthCompany,Coast 
Artillery. 

One hundred and seven- 
teenth Company, Coast 
Artillery. 

Headquarters and First 
Squadron. Ninth Cavalry. 

Troops I, K, and L, Ninth 
Cavalry. 

Eifi^th Company, Coast 
Artillery. 

Troops E, F, and H, Ninth 
Cavalry. 

One hundred and second 
Company, Coast Artillery. 

Twenty-seventh Battery, 
Field Artillery. 

Troop F, Fifth Cavalry 

Headquarters and First 
and Third Squadrons, 
Eighth Cavalry. 

Troops E and H, Ei^^th 



Caval 
'roopl 
Fortv-flfth Company, Coast 



jnr. 
Troop M, Tenth Cavalry . . . 

Artillery. 



Seventy - ninth Company, 
Coast Artillery. 

Company B, Ninth Infan- 
try. 

Troop F, Fourteenth Cav- 
alry. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry 

Troops B and I, Tenth 
Cavalry. 

Company L, Eleventh In- 
fantry. 

First Battalion, Nineteenth 
Infantry. 

Headquarters and First 
Squadron, Second Cav- 
a^. 



Left- 



Place. 



Fort Adams, R. I 

Fort McHenry, Md 

San Francisco, Cal.a 

Key West Barracks, Fla. 

Flattsbuig Barracks, 

N. Y. 
Fort Porter, N. Y 

Fort De Soto, Fla 



Presidio of San Francisco, 

Cal. 
Fort Barrancas, Fla 



.do. 



Madison Barracks, N. Y . 
Fort Walla Walla, Wash. 

Fort Og^thorpe, Oa 

Madison Barracks, N. Y . 

Fort Ontario, N. Y 

Jackson Barracks, La 

FortMyer, Va 

Fort Screven, Oa 

do 

Fort Fremont, S. C 



Fort Riley, Kans 

Fort Sheridan, 111 

Fort Moultrie, S. C 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
FortCasweU, N.C 



Date. 



Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash. 

Fort Duchesne, Utah 

San Francisco, Cal.a 



1907. 
Apr. 6 

Apr. 10 

Apr. 14 

Apr. 17 

Apr. 18 

....do.. . 

do... 

Apr. 20 

do... 

....do... 

Apr. 21 

Apr. 22 

Apr. 23 

do.. . 

....do... 

do . . . 

Apr. 24 
Apr. 27 

do . . . 

•Apr. 28 

Apr. 29 
....do... 
....do... 

Apr. 30 
....do... 

May 2 

May 14 

May 16 



Arrived at— 



Place. 



Fort CasweU, N. C. 
Fort De Soto, Fla.. 



Vancouver Barracks, 

Wash. 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y 



Madison Barracks, N. Y, 

Fort Ontario, N. Y 

Fort Levett, Me 



Yosemite National Park, 

Cal. 
Fort Banks, Mass 



Fort Warren, Mass. 



Jamestown Exposition, 

Va. 
Boise Barracks, Idaho. . . 

Jamestown Exposition, 

Va. 
do 



do 

Fort Du Pont, Del. 



Jamestown Exposition, 

Va. 
Fort Williams, Me 



Fort Greble, R. I. 
Fort Adams, R. I . 



San Francisco, Cal.^. 

do.6 

Fort Preble, Me 

San Francisco, Cal.*. 
Fort Adams, R. I. . . 
San Francisco, CaL*. 



Fort Apache, Ariz . . . 
Fort Robinson, Nebr . 



do.« j do...j Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo, 



Fort Robinson, Nebr. . . 
Fort Du Pont, Del 



FortCasweU, N.C. 



Plattsburg Barracks, 
N.Y. 

Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. . 

Fort Robinson, Nebr 



Fort Washakie, Wyo 

San Francisco, Cal.a , 

Fort Assinnlboine, Mont. 



May 19 

May 21 

....do... 

May 24 

May 25 

May 28 
May 31 

June 7 

June 8 

June 10 



Fort RUey, Kans. 
Fort Monroe, Va. 

do 



Fort Sam Houston, Tex. . 

SMUoia National Park, 

San Francisco, Cal.* 

do.» 

Fort D. A. RusseU, Wyo. 

Fort Bliss, Tex 

Fort Des Moines, Iowa. . . 



Date. 



1907. 
Apr. 30 

Apr. 18 

Apr. 16 

May 4 

Apr. 18 

Do. 
May 10 
May 3 
May 

Do. 
Apr. 22 
May 4 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 24 

Do. 
May 2 
Apr. 24 
May 10 
May 9 
May 8 

May 2 

May 3 

May 10 

May 4 

May 8 

May 4 

May 24 
May 20 

May 19 

May 20 
May 22 

Do. 

June 2 

June 8 

June 1 
June S 

June 9 

Jaae 12 

June IS 



"Ed roots from Philippine liUiids. 



*En route to Philippine Idaiidi. 
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Changes of stations of troops within the United States — Continued. 



Organicatlon. 



Battery B, First Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Battery C, First Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Second Battalion, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry. 

Companies F and H, Twen- 
ty-eecond Infantry. 

Third Squadron, Thir- 
teenth Cavalrv. 

Troops I, L, and M, Second 

- Cavalry. 

Headquarters and Compa- 
nies I. L, and M, Third 
Battalion of Engineers. 

First Squadron, Eleventh 
Cavalry. 

Battery A, First Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Troops F and O, Eighth 
Cavalry. 

Companies E and O, Twen- 
ty-second Infantry. 

Company I, Eleventh In- 
fantry. 

Companies E and F, Thir- 
tieth Infantry. 

Battery F, Sixth Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Headquarters and First 
and Third Battalions, 
Thirtieth Infantry. 

Companies O and H, Thir- 
tieth Infantry. 



Left- 



Arrived at— 



Place. 



Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

do 

Fort Bliss, Tex 

Alcatraz Island, Cal 

Fort Sill, Okla..'. 

Fort Snelling, Minn 

Newi)ort News, Va.o 



Date. 



1907. 
June 10 

June 11 

June 12 

June 15 

do... 

June 16 

June 17 



Place. 



Fort SiU. Okla. 
do 



Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
Fort Snelling, Minn 



Presidio of San Francisco, 

Cal. 
Aicatraz Island, Cal 



Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo . . 

Fort Logan H. Roots, 

Ark. 
Fort Sheridan, 111 



Fort Crook, Nebr. 



Fort Reno, Okla. 



....do.. 
June 19 
June 21 
June 24 
June 28 

do.. 

do.. 



I 



June 29 



Presidio of San Francisco, 

Cal. 
Presidio of Monterey, Cal . 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Fort Des Moines, Iowa. . . 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Fort Ethan Allen, Vt 

Fort Sill, Okla 

Fort Yellowstone, Wyo . . 
Presidio of Monterey, Cal. 

Fort Crook, Nebr 

San Francisco, Cal.b 

Fort Riley, Kans 

San Francisco, Cal.6 



.do. 



.do.6. 



Date. 



1907. 
June 13 

June 14 

June 16 

Juno 16 

July 20 

June 80 

June 19 

June 20 
June 22 
June 25 
June 24 
June 29 
July 3 
June 29 
July 3 

Do. 



a En route from Cuba. 



h En route to Philippine Islands. 



The foregoing table does not show temporary changes of station or 
practice marches. 

TROOPS BENT TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

During the fiscal year 283 officers and 3,098 enlisted men were sent 
to the Philippines, making a total of 6,489 officers and 157,097 
enlisted men sent there between the commencement of the war with 
Spain and the end of the last fiscal year. Those numbers, however, 
do not represent the nimiber of individuals sent to the Philippines 
during that period. Many men who served with the Volunteer 
Army in those islands subsequently enlisted in the Regular Army 
and again served there. In addition to these, many officers and 
enlisted men of the Re^ar Army have served more than one tour 
of duty in the Philippines. Nor do those numbers represent the 
military force maintamed in the islands, because organizations have 
been brought home from time to time and others sent out to replace 
them. As was stated in a previous report, it appears from the official 
records that the greatest number of United States troops stationed 
in the Philippines at any one time was 2,662 officers and 66,758 
enlisted men, m December, 1900. 

SECOND LIEUTENANTS APPOINTED. 

For the year ended June 30, 1907, 155 second lieutenants were 
appointed m the Army, including 110 cadets who were graduated 
from the United States Military Academy in June, 1907, but who 
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were not commissioned until after the close of the fiscal year, although 
their commissions when issued to them were effective from the date 
of graduation, and also including 3 enlisted men and 9 civilians who 
were appointed after the close of the ^rear to take rank from dates 
within tne year. The delay in the appointment of the 3 enlisted men 
and 9 civilians before referred to was necessary on account of the time 
required to perfect the organization of the artillery branches under 
the provisions of the act of Congress, hereinbefore cited, authorizing 
the separation of the Artillery Corps into six regiments of field artillery 
and the Cioast ArtUlery Corps. 

The f oUowing table shows the sources from which the appointments 
before referred to were made and the corps or arms of service to which 
the appointees were assigned: 





Assigned to— 


Source from which Appointed. 


Engineers. 


Cavalry. 


Coast 
ArtiUery. 


Field 
Artillery. 


Infan- 
try. 


Total. 


United Btotes Military Academy 

Bnlivted m«n> United State* Army . . . . 


8 


26 
8 
1 


6 
1 
4 


18 
2 
6 


52 

16 

8 


110 
27 


ClTillife '. '. 




18 








Total 


8 


86 


11 


25 


76 


155 







In June, 1907, 111 cadets were graduated from the United States 
MiUtary Academy, but one of them was a foreigner who had been 
admitted to the academy imder a joint resolution of Congress. The 
110 other graduates were appointed second Ueutenants to date from 
the dates of their graduation, June 14 and 15, 1907, and filled vacan- 
cies that had accumulated after July 1, 1906. The 27 enlisted men 
and the 18 civilians appointed filled vacancies that existed on July 1, 
1906. 

The appointments before referred to left 98 vacancies in the line 
of the Annv — 3 in the cavalry, 20 in the field artillery. 51 in the 
Coast Artillery Corps, and 24 in the infantry — availaole for the 
appointment of enlisted men and civiUans. Those vacancies are to 
be filled, under the provisions of General Orders, No. 164, War Depart- 
ment, August 7, 1907, as follows: 

(a) By the appointment of enlisted men of the Army who have 
successfully passed the examination prescribed in General Orders, 
No. 93, War Department, May 17, 1906. 

(b) Vacancies remaining after provision shall have been made for 
the appointment of enlisted men who have successfully passed the 
prescrioed examinations shall be held, for the appointment, after 
competitive examination, of not to exceed six honor graduates, of 
the class of 1907, of the institutions of learning to which officers of 
the .A^my are detailed as professors of mihtary science and tactics 
and whose students have exhibited the greatest proficiency in mili- 
taiT training and knowledge. 

(c) Vacancies remaining after provision shall have been made for 
the appointment of enlisted men and honor graduates who have suc- 
cessfully passed the prescribed examinations may be filled by the 
appointment, after competitive examination, of such candidates as 
may be desi^ated by the President for examination. 

To fill the 98 vacancies existing on July 1, 1907, 14 enlisted men 
of the Army, who were found qualified in the preliminary examinar 
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tionS; 4 honor graduates (3 principals and 1 alternate) of civil edu- 
cational institutions at which officers of the Armj are detailed as 
professors of miUtary science and tactics, and 95 civilians, maldng a 
total of 113 competmg candidates for examination, were ordered or 
designated for examination by a board of officers at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., September 24, 1907. The reports of the results of 
that examination have not been received. However, the president 
of the examining board has reported that 1 honor graduate and 38 
of the civilians failed to report for examination, and that one of the 
civiUan candidates who reported withdrew from the examination 
because he was unable to secure the necessary leave of absence from 
the firm employing him. In addition to tnese, 11 civiHan candi- 
dates declined to appear for examination or were found to be ineU- 
gible, imder the regulations, before the date set for the examination. 
The officials of each of the six institutions of learning to which 
officers of the Armv were detailed as professors of miUtary science 
and tactics and whose students had exhibited the greatest profi- 
ciency in mihtary training and knowledge during tne year were 
requested to submit the names of two honor graduates of the class 
.of 1907, one as principal and one as alternate, with a view to the 
appointment of one of them as second Ueu tenant in the Army. Two 
or those institutions named principals and alternates, but one of the 
principals declined; one institution named a principal but no alter- 
nate: two named neither principal nor alternate, one of them because 
all or the honor graduates were too young and the other because they 
were all piu^uing civil vocations; and no response was received from 
the officials of the remaining institution. 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN SERVICE. 

On Jime 30, 1907, there were 3,656 commissioned officers in service 
in the Regular Army. Of these 900 (including 55 chaplains) were 

feneral omcers or officers of the staff corps and departments, 722 
elonged to the cavalry, 153 to the field artillery, 451 to the coast 
artillery, not including the Chief of Artillery, and 1,429 to the infantry. 

Of the general and staff officers 779 were present for duty, 16 were 
absent sick, 37 on leave, and 68 on detached duty. Of the 2,756 line 
officers 2,008 were present for duty, 32 were absent sick, 101 on 
leave, 614 on detached duty, and 1 in arrest. 

From the foregoing it appears that at the close of the fiscal year 
27.14 per cent of the fine omcers and 13.45 per cent of the general and 
staff officers were absent from their commands. At the close of the 
preceding fiscal year 27.45 per cent of the line officers and 12.60 per 
cent of the general and stan officers were so absent. This shows that 
the relative number of general and staff officera absent from their 
commands is larger, and the relative number of line officers is slightlj 
less, than at the close of the preceding year. In this connection it is 
proper to remark, however, that the percenta^ of absentees on June 
30, 1906, included the newly appointed second lieutenants on leave of 
absence, granted them after graduation from the MiUtary Academy, 
but that the percentages on Jime 30, 1907, include none on graduat- 
ing leave, because the graduates of the Mlitary Academy nad not 
been assigned to branches of the service, or appointed, on that date, 
although, as shown elsewhere in this report, when appointed they 
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took rank from the date of graduation. If they were to be included 
as on graduating leave, the percentages of absentees, both of the line 
and of the staff, would be larger for June 30, 1907, than for June 30, 
1906. 

OFFICERS ON DETACHED SEBVICE. 

The large number of officers absent from their commands on 
detached service received attention in the last annual report. The 
number so absent has increased during the fiscal year. On June 30, 
1906, there were 5.80 per cent of the general officers and officers of the 
staff corps and departments and 20.16 per cent of the line officers 
absent on detached service. On June 30, 1907. those percentages 
were 7.56 for general and staff officers and 22.28 tor Une officers. 

The character of duty performed by the officers of the Army on 
detached service on June 30, 1907, the number so detached, and their 
branches of service are shown in the following table: 



Doty. 



The General Staff 

With the Oeneral Staff 

Recniitliig servioe 

United States Military Academy 

Infantry and Cavalry School and Staff 

College, Fort Leavenworth 

Artillery School. Fort Monroe 

Cavalry and Light Artillery School. 

Fort Riley 

School of Submarine Defense, Fort 

Totten 

Schoolof Mu8ketry,Pre8idioof Monterey 
En^neer School. Washington Barracks 

Atschoolsin Europe 

Instmctors at State educational insti- 
tutions 

Aides-de-camp 

With Philipmne government 

With provfuonargovemment in Cuba . 

With Isthmian Canal Commission 

Military attaches 

With Porto Rico Provisional Regiment 

With Philippine Scouts 

Acting Judge-advocates 

With Quartermaster's Department 

Assistants to Chief of Artillery 

Acting inspectors-general 

In bureaus of War Department 

At department headquarters 

On transport service 

Superintendent Carlisle Indian School. . 

At the military prisons 

Indian agent 

WithmiBtia 

Member of Ordnance Board 

Alaskan Road Commission 

Ifonber of Light-House Board. 

Office Engineer Commissioner. District 

of Columbia 

Superintendent State. War and Navy 

BuUding 

Progressive military map work 

Assistants to superintendent public 

buildings and grounds 

At WarCoUese 

In charge of Indian prisoners 

At Jamestown Exposition 

With Signal Corps 

Superintendent Yellowstone National 

Park 

Special duty abroad 




Total. 



Oeneral 
officers 
and offi- 
cers of 
staff corps 

and de- 
partments. 



11 
8 



13 



Cavalry. 



1 
2 

1 i 



8 



10 

2 

26 

20 

29 



11 



3 

3 

16 
15 
3 
5 
2 
3 



4 

2 
8 



7 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 



2 
5 
2 
1 
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Field 
artillery. 



5 

7 

4 

10 



Coast 

Artillery 

Corps. 



1 
3 



37 



6 



13 
13 



39 



14 



4 

1 



6 
2 



Infantry. 



2 i 



1 I, 



110 



16 



47 
22 

43 



10 



36 

10 

11 

5 



4 

3 

16 

5 

2 



1 

15 
6 



8 

'3 

2 



3 

"a 



71b 



TotaL 



42 

2 

91 

73 

84 

49 

13 

14 

13 

13 

3 

M 

29 

14 

21 

13 

10 

3 

20 

7 

10 

6 

3 

1 

24 
9 
1 

13 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 



1 
4 

2 
11 
2 
5 
2 

1 
3 
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The following table shows the number of officers of the Army, by 
rank and brancnes of service, and the percentage from each branch, 
on detached service on June 30, 1907 : 



Rank. 


General 
officers 

and officers 
of staff 

corps and 
depart- 
ments. 


• 

Cavalry. 


Field 
artillery. 


Coast 

Artillery 

Corps. 


Infantry. 


Total. 


Brlgadi4*r-genftral . 


3 

5 

4 

15 

19 

22 










3 


Colonel, .r. 


4 
4 
18 
69 
74 
23 


1 


1 

4 

14 

61 

27 

3 


1 

15 
19 
128 
84 
28 


12 


lieutenant-colonel 


27 


Major 


3 
17 
14 

2 


69 


Captain 


294 


First li^tnt^pfiiit 


221 


Second lieutenant 


56 








Total 


68 
7.66 


192 
26.59 


37 
24.18 


110 
24.34 


275 
19.24 


682 


P^rmntAgi^ ........ 


18.65 







In their annual reports for the fiscal year 1907 the commanding 
generals of a majority of the militanr departments invite attention to 
the large and increasing number of officers of the Une absent from 
their commands ou detached service, and to the undesirable eflFect 
of such absences upon the discipline and efficiency of the Army. 
The remedies suggested generally favor an appeal for legislation that 
will authorize an mcrease m the number of line officers, the estab- 
lishment of an extra list from which to obtain officers for detached 
service, or the fiUing of vacancies caused by details, generally as is 
now authorized in the case of det^s for duty as officers of certain 
staff corps and departments, rather than a reduction, by legislation 
or bv Executive order, in tne number of places that now must be 
filled by detaching officers from their commands for a longer or 
shorter period. 

RETIRED OFFICERS ON ACTIVE DUTY. 

On June 30, 1907, there were 82 retired officers under assignment 
to active duty. The following table shows their number, grades, 
and employment: 



Duty. 


Brigadier- 
generals. 


Colonels. 


Lieuten- 
ant-colo- 
nels. 


Minors. 


Cap- 
tains. 


First 
lieuten- 
ants. 


Total. 


At the Soldiers' Home 


2 






1 

11 
8 

10 






3 


On recruiting service 




2 
3 

3 


11 

4 

13 


2 

1 

3 

1 
1 


26 


With State militia 


1 


3 


20 


At educational institutions: 
Under sec. 1225, R. S., and 
amendatorv acta 


29 


Under sec. 1260, R. S., and 
suDDlemental acts 






1 


In Cuba. 








1 


1 


8 












Total 


3 


3 


8 


31 


29 


8 


82 







Of the retired officers on active duty, as shown in the foregoing 
table, 3 brigadier- generals (2 at the Soldiers' Home). 1 major (at 
the Soldiers Home), and 1 first Ueutenant were entitled to receive 
from the United States only the retired pay of their respective 
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grades; 3 colonels and 8 lieutenant-colonels were entitled to receiTe 
the pay and aUowances a retired major would receive under a like 
assi^ment, and 30 majors, 29 captains, and 7 first lieutenants were 
entitled to the active pay and allowances of their respective grades. 

OFFICEBS EXAHINED FOS FBOUOTION. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, 617 officers were 
examined and 6 reexamined for promotion xmder the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. L., 562). 
On the first examination 578 were found q^ualified, 20 were found 
professionally or morally disqualified and, with the exception of one 
who resigned before the order of suspension went into effect, were 
suspended for one year; 19 were foimd physicdly disqualifioi and 
were retired with the next higher grade. Of those found physically 
disqualified, 1 was retired after the close of the fiscal year. 

Of the 6 reexamined after suspension 4 were found qualified for 
promotion and 2 were found professionally disqualified and were hon- 
orably discharged. 

KETIBED OFFICEES. 

On June 30, 1907, there were 939 officers of the Army on the 
retired list. The foUowing table shows the grades and causes of 
retirement of those officers : 





§ 


t 


appCtlSn 


i'S 

5s 


For dt«bmt7. 


1 

1 

1 

1 






1 


1 

1 


1, 

i 


i t 


In line o[ duly. 


i 

i 

to 

1 

i 






si 
11 

1 


I 

m 
Pi 
Ik 


If 


1 


1 




S 
1 


■ij 


1 

1 














i 








i 










s 




I 












J 






8 






»::::' S! !i 


» 




















i 


'^fiSwinuil-coUmri 


; 
























ToUl 










IM 


21 UB IIT 1 1 W 103 14 


• 





Of the 14 officers who were retired under section 32 of the act of 
Congress approved July 28, 1866 (14 Stat. L., 337), on accoimt of 
disabiUty occasioned by wounds received in battle, with the full 
rank of the command held by them at the time such wounds wero 
received, 3 were advanced three grades upon retirement, 6 two 
grades, and 6 one grade. All of tbem, with the exception of the 
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major-general and 1 brigadier-general, received a further advance 
of one grade under the act of Congress approved April 23, 1904 (33 
Stat. L., 264). In addition to these^ 104 brigadier-generals, 33 
colonels, 46 lieutenant-colonels, 116 majors, 29 captains, and 6 first 
lieutenants hold their present grades on the retired list through an 
advancement of one grade under the act of Congress approved April 
23, 1904, making a total of 346 officers on the retireci list June 30, 
1907, who have been advanced one grade under that act because of 
service during the civil war. 

During the year 8 colonels and 1 captain were advanced one grade 
on the retired list under the provisions of the act of April 23, 1904, 
before cited. 

The following table shows, by grades, the numbers of officers of 
the Army retired from active service during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1907, and the causes of their retirement: 





By op- 
eration 
of law, 
64vears 
of age 
(act of 

June 
30, 

1882). 


After 


"""Sufon?^"-' FordisabUity. 




I 


Qrade. 


reach- 
ing 02 
years 
of age 

(sec. 

1244. 
R.SO. 


After 
over 40 
years* 
service 
(act of 

June 
30, 

1882). 


After 
over 30 
years* 
service 

(sec. 

1243, 
R.S.). 


Inci- 
dent 
to the 
service 
(sec. 
1251, 
R.8.). 


Not in- 
cident 
to the 
service 

(sec. 

1252, 
R.S.). 


Pre- 
vent- 
ing pro- 
motion 
(act of 
Oct. 1, 
1890). 


Under 
special 
act of 
Con- 
gress. 


Total. 


lieutenant-eeneral 


1 
















d 

7 

6 

15 


Major-general 


2 
6 




, 










Briflradler-ireDeral 




2 













Colonel 


4 2 


1 
5 
3 


2 
1 
3 
8 
6 
4 








Lieutenant-colonel 






1 


Major 












Captain 


1 






i' 


5 
8 
5 


1 


First lieutenant 










15 


Second lieutenant 






1 


9 


Chaplain: Captain 


1 






1 
















Total 


15 


2 


11 fi ' 24 


1 


18 


2 


82 













From the foregoing table it will be seen that 82 officers of the 
Army were placed on the retired list during the fiscal year ended 
Jime 30, 1907. During the preceding year 80 officers were placed 
on that list. 



PERSONS QUALIFIED TO HOLD VOLUNTEER COMMISSIONS 

Section 23 of the act of Congress approved January 21, 1903 (32 
Stat. L., 779)^ authorizes the holding of examinations "for the pur- 
pose of securmg a list of persons specially qualified to hold com- 
missions in anv volunteer force which may hereafter be called for and 
organized imder the authority of Congress other than a force com- 
posed of organized militia.*' 

Applications for permission to take that examination were received 
during the past fiscal year from 10 persons who were eli^ble under 
the law. Seven of these applicants, having complied with tne req^uire- 
ments of the regulations, were authorized to appear before examining 
boards. Of that number 6 failed to appear for various personfu 
reasons. The remaining applicant, from Texas, was examined and 
was f oimd to be qualifira to hold a commission as lieutenant-colonel 
of infantry. 
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The whole number of certificates of eligibility to hold volunteer 
commissions issued under the law before referred to, from the date 
of its approval, January 21, 1903, up to and including Jime 30, 1907, 
was 29. 

MHiTnA OFFICERS AT ARMT SERVICE SCHOOLS. 

Twenty-one officers of the organized militia of the States and Ter- 
ritories were admitted to and attended Army service schools during 
the year imder the provisions of section 16 of the act of Congress 
approved January 21, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 778). 

With the exception of 1, from Texas, who attended the Staff Col- 
lege, and 1, also from Texas, who attended the Army Medical School, 
those officers attended garrison schools. Of the officers attending 

garrison schools, 5 were from Michigan, 2 each from the District of 
Columbia, Iowa, and Kansas, and 1 each from Colorado, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont. 

STRENGTH AND LOSSES OF THE ARMY. 

The tables following show (a) the strength of the Army of the 
United States, June 30, 1906, and June 30, 1907. with the losses from 
all causes between those dates; (b) the strengtn and losses from aU 
causes in the Army in each month of the fiscalyear; (c) the strength 
of the Army, by divisions and departments, at the end of each month 
of the fiscal year, and (d) the number of deaths in the Army during 
the fiscal year. 




Total. R«|mUr ArniT 

ronn Rkv rron-->«nn»l R««>n»nt,, 

F&iljp(«IV fiKHlIl. 



■ TYin iiMr ituHU'l** liir ftrmptli *od k> 



.\mU»rT I'oiT* Ul .la-TM 



■ ol at rtslauA m 



] ol tbr Uedvkl Z 



i^rVhtoS r 



9 

ID 



16 
6 
2 
4 
8 
D 

B 



I 



■i 



pr- 



t^y, 1907 


116 
116 


'«.v«ri 

4,965 
4,089 


5,081 
5,105 






2 




■JnnA, lOn^, T 




■ • 








Total 










9 
















AjnfnflTftto 






m 


82 


49 


3 . 


^&00A«^BWO ...••••.......... 











C. — ^Table Showing the Strengi 



DivisioiiB azid Departments. 



Atlantic Division 

Department of the East a 

Department of the Qulf 

Northern Division 

Department of the Lakes 

Department of the Missouri 

Department of the Dakota 

Southwestern Division 

Department of Texas 

Department of the Colorado 

Pacific Division ; 

Department of California 

Department of the Columbia 

Philippines Division: 

Regular Army 

Philippine Scouts 

District of Porto Rico: 

Regular Army 

Porto Rico Provisional Regiment. 
Miscellaneous b 



Total 

Army of Cuban Padflcation «. 



July, 1906. 



OfEioers. 



9 
562 
204 

6 
129 
448 
173 

2 
201 
111 

7 
262 
240 

772 
115 

1 

26 

617 



3,885 



Enlisted 
men. 



12,076 
3,819 



2,266 
8,520 
2,423 



3,147 
1,613 



4,576 
4,150 

13,643 
5,031 

26 

520 

2,136 



63,946 



August, 190G. 



Officers. 



590 
204 

6 
131 
449 
175 

2 
207 
111 

5 
256 
237 

795 
116 

1 

26 

554 



3,872 



Enlisted 
men. 




12,03r> 
3,825 



4,439 
4,047 

13,530 
5,018 I 

2n 

545 
2,008 • 



63,383 



a Troops in Porto Rico not included, but belong to the department, b Embracif 
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I United 
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The losees in the Army during the year ended Juae 30, 1907, are 
shown in the following statement: 



Officers: 

Killed in action or died of woundi, disease, etc.. 

Reeigned or discharged 

DiBDaiaacd 

Deserted 

Retired 



Enlisted men: 

Killed in action or died of wounds, disease, etc 358 

Discharged upon expiration of term of service 12, S16 

Discha^ed for disability, by sentence of court-martial, or by order. 8, 217 

Deserted 4, 622 

lUitired 258 



PORTO RICO PROVmONAL RBODnNT. 

Officers: 

Resigned or discharged 

Enliated men: 

Killed in action or died of wounda, disease, etc 



Discha^ed upon expiratii 
DischaTcedfordisabUi'- ' 
Deserted... 



fordisabuity, by sentence of court-martial, or b>4rder. 



Total 

PSiuppiNB ecotPTH. 
Officers: 

EUled in action or died of wounds, disease, etc. . 

Redgned or discharged 

Deflated 
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Enlisted men: 

Killed in action or died of wounds, diseftse, etc 

Diacharged upon expiration of term of service 

Discharged for disabdity, by sentence of court-martial, or by order. 
Deserted 

Total 

Wounded, 1 officer and 4 enlisted men. 



AOORBOATE. 

Officers: 

filled in action or died of wounds, disease, etc. 

Resigned or discharged 

Dismissed 

Deserted 

Retired 



53 

416 
172 

7 



648 



660 



16 

49 

3 

2 

82 



Enlisted men: 

Killed in action or died of wounds, disease, etc 417 

Discharged upon expiration of term of service 13, 678 

Discharfi[ed for disabdity, by sentence of court-martial, or by order. 8, 401 

Deserted 4,532 

Retired 258 



152 



27,286 



27,438 



Total 

Wounded, 1 officer and 37 enlisted men. 

It appears from the foregoing table that 12,816 enlisted men were 
discharged upon expiration of term of service during the fiscal 
year ended efune 30, 1907. During the preceding fiscal year the 
number of discharges upon expiration of term of service was 9,948 
and during the fiscal year 1905 it was 22,254. Those numbers are 
respectively 15.9, 11.8, and 23.1 per cent of the whole number of 
enlisted men in service (or of enhstment contracts in force) during 
each of those years. 

The losses from all causes other than expiration of term of service 
in the enlisted strength of the Army dunn^ the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1907, numl^red 13,355. During the preceding fiscal year 
those losses were 15,338, and during the fiscal year 1905, 16,559 
enlisted men. Those numbers are respectively 16.6, 18.2, and 17.2 
per cent of the whole number of emisted men in service (or of 
enlistment contracts in force) during each of those years. 

DESERTIONS. 

The official retiuns show 4,522 desertions from the enlisted force of 
the Army during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907. This nimiber 
is 5.6 per cent of the whole nimiber of enlisted men in service in the 
Army during that year, as against 7.4 per cent during the preceding 
year. 

A comparison ef the percentages of desertions from the enlisted 
force of tne Army for a period of ten years is interesting. The f ol- 
lowiujg table shows the percentages of the whole number of enlisted 
men m service during each of the fiscal years 1898-1907 reported to 
have deserted: 



Fiscal yeftn. 


PenenUffB 
deMrtodT 


Fiscal yean. 


Fensitan 
daaartodT 


W07 


&6 
7.4 
6i8 

7.1 


19QB 


&0 
4.1 
4.0 


1906 


1901 


1906 


1900 


iPM 


1309 


2908. 


1899. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing table that the relative numb^ of 
desertions during the past fiscal year was much less than during the 
preceding year, and that it was less than it has been in any year since 
1902. 

Reasons for that decrease are not difficult to find. The reestab- 
lishment of the United States Mihtary Prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., early in 1906, made it possible to resume the practice of send- 
ing long-term mihtary convicts to undergo their terms of confine- 
ment at hard labor in that institution, and to abandon the practice 
that was necessarily adopted when the mihtary prison was turned 
over to the Department of Justice in 1895 of permitting such con- 
victs to serve their terms at mihtary posts. Undoubtedly the knowl- 
edge that convicted deserters will be compelled to undergo the rigors 
of prison discipline and to suflFer the stigma of prison confinement, 
instead of being permitted to serve their terms, with more comfort, 
less disrepute, and greater chances for escape^ among their former 
comrades in the much more congenial surroundings at mihtary posts, 
has deterred many would-be deserters from taking the step that they 
would have been ready enough to take if they had seen no severer 
punishment before them, in the event of their capture, than a com- 
paratively short term of confinement at some military post. 

Another reason for the decrease in the percentage of desertions is 
to be foimd in the present method of making enhstments. As shown 
in the section of this report relating to recruiting for the Army the 
practice of making enhstments at recruiting stations was discontinued 
soon after the beginning of the past fiscal year. Under instructions 
published in War Department Circular No. 41, dated July 26, 1906, 
applicants for enhstment who are accepted at recruiting stations are 
sent to recruit depots and depot posts for medical examination and 
enlistment. It appears from reports received that during the past 
fiscal year 718 of the apphcants for enhstment who were accepted 
at recruiting stations failed to report at the recruit depots and depot 
posts to which they were sent, and that 474 eloped from those depots 
and depot posts before enlistment. It is certain that if the practice 
of enlisting men at recruiting stations had obtained many of those 
1,192 men would have deserted en route to, or soon after arrival at, 
a recruit depot or depot post, and that conseauently they would 
have increased the number of desertions during tne fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1907. If all those elopements are added to the reported num- 
ber of desertions the percentage will be increased from 5.6 to 7, a 
percentage that is higher than that for any fiiscal year, excepting 1903 
and 1906, since the increase in the size of the Army in 1898. It 
appears, therefore, that the decrease in the percentage of desertions 
during the past fiscal year was due, in part at least, to the elimination 
of manjr prospective deserters by the establishment of the practice 
of deleLjing enhstments imtil after the arrival of the apphcant at a 
recruit depot or depot post. 

Other causes must also have aided in reducing the desertion rate, 
for if the reduction had been due entirely to the elimination of would- 
be deserters before enlistment the buTk of the decrease should be 
found among men serving in the first months of their enlistment. 
That, however, was not the case, as will be seen readily from the 
following table, which compares the percentage of the whole number 
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of desertions occurring during each of the several periods of service in 
the past fiscal year with those percentages for the preceding year: 



Period of servtoe in which desertion took plaoe. 



First three months' service.. . 
Second three months' service. 
Third three months' service.. 
Fourth three months' service. 



First year of service. . . 
Second year of service. 
Third year of service. . 



First enlistment 

Second enlistment 

Third enlistment 

Fourth and subsequent enlistments. 



Penentaoe of whole num- 
ber of desertions. 



Year ended i Year ended 
June 30, 1007. June 30, 100& 



24 
20 
10 
6 , 



00 

13 

6 



TV 

14 

5 

2 



Total. 



100 



25 

18 

9 

6 



16 
3 



77 

16 

5 

3 



100 



It appears from an examination of the foregoing table that there 
has been but little change during the past fiscal vear, as compared 
with the preceding year, in the relative number of desertions at dif- 
ferent periods of service. 

Eighty-nine per cent of the deserters were of native birth, as against 
90 per cent during the preceding fiscal year. As between 89 and 
90 per cent of the whole number of original enUstments during the 
past three years were of men of native birth, it appears that the 
natives contributed only their proportionate share to the number of 
desertions. 

The eflFect of the seasons of the year on the number of desertions 
is shown by the following table, which gives the number of desertions 
of enUsted men from the Army in each month of the fiscal years 
1905, 1906, and 1907: 



Fiscal 



Fiscal 



Months. 



1907. ! 1006. ' 1905. 



Months. 



-I!- 



July ' 573 

August 575 

September I 438 

October i 348 

November ' 304 

December-. I 242 

January 236 



713 
718 
613 
519 
440 
444 
337 



737 
737 
611 
602 
493 
348 
379 



February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Total. 



1907. 


1906. 


1905. 


239 


340 


aoD 


320 


388 


fill 


406 


563 


568 


445 


613 


701 


394 


5S0 


566 


4,522 j 


6,256 


6,683 



It is evident from the foregoing table that desertions are much 
more frequent in the summer than in the winter, 17 per cent of the 
desertions during the three fiscal years covered by the table occur- 
ring during December, January, and Februwy, and 32 per cent of 
them during July, August, and September. Tiie percentages for the 
spring and autumn months were 26 and 25, respectively. 
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The percentages of desertions, by branches of the service, during 
the fiscal years 1905, 1906, and 1907 are shown in the following table: 



Branches of service. 



Percent. 



1907. 1006. 



Coast artillery 6. 6 i 7.8 

Cavalry 6.3 ! 7.2 

Field artillery 6.0 , 9.2 

Engineers I 5.0 7.7 

Infantry .': 4.6 6.1 

Hospital Corps I 4. 2 5. 2 

All others, including unassigned lecmits ' 7.2 i 12.6 



The Army ' 6.6 



7.4 



1906. 



8.2 
t,b 
9.4 
6.4 
6.8 
4.0 
6.2 



6.8 



It is proper to remark that the percentages of desertions shown in 
the foregoing table are based on the whole number of enlisted men 
who were in service at any time during the vear, and not on an average 
enlisted strength. All the losses during the year are included in tne 
basic figures used, and those figures represent the whole number of 
enlisted men who might have become deserters, or the whole number 
of enlistment contracts that might have been terminated by desertion, 
at some time during the year. It is clearly improper to use as a basis 
for calculating the percentages of desertions the strength obtained by 
averaging the number of men in service at the end of each month of 
the year — a number that does not include the men who went out of 
service during the year, and even does not include the deserters them- 
selves. However, if the average enlisted strength is used as a basis, it 
is found that the number of de^sertions from tne enlisted force of the 
Army during the fiscal year eitded June 30, 1907, was 8 per cent of that 
strength, as against 10.6 per cent during the preceding fiscal year. 

It appears from the official returns that 1,445 enlisted men were 
gained from desertion during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, but 
as many of those desertions occurred in prior years, the manner in 
which the men were gained, or the final disposition of their cases, can 
not be ascertained without a more extended examination of records, 
covering a number of years, than is warranted. It has been ascer- 
tained, no we ver, that of the men who deserted during the year, 583 
were apprehended and 160 surrendered themselves to the military 
authonties, a total of 743. The following table shows the disposition 
of the 743 deserters before referred to : 

Disposed of without trial: 

Chaige removed as erroneous under paragraph 130, Army Regulations ... 18 

Restored to duty 27 

Dischaiged without honor 16 

Dischai^d for disability 2 

Escaped while awaiting trial 22 

Died while awaiting tnal 1 



Tried by court-martial: 

Acquitted 2 

Convicted of absence without leave and retained i n service 143 

Convicted of absence without leave and dishonorably dischaiged 7 

Convicted of desertion, sentence disapproved by reviewing authority 5 

Convicted of desertion, sentence remitted 1 
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Tried by court-martial — Continued. 

Convicted of deeertion, sentenced to confinement, and retained in service 10 

Convicted of desertion, sentenced to confinement, and dishonorably dis- 

charced 378 

545 

Awaiting trialJune 30, 1907 Ill 

Total 743 

It will be seen from the foregoing table that 2 men were acquitted 
of the charge, that the charge was declared erroneous in 18 cases, and 
that 150 men were found guilty of absence without leave, a total of 
170 cases improperly classed as aesertions. If this number is deducted 
from the 4,522 desertions shown on the returns, there remained 4,352 
cases of actual desertion of men from the Army during the year. How- 
ever, the 170 men erroneously reported as deserters have not been 
excluded in calculating percentages of desertions, because an extended 
examination of the records would be necessary to ascertain the 
branches of service from which, and the month in which, the 170 
men before referred to deserted, and because of the small change (but 
one-fifth of 1 per cent) in the percentage of desertions that would 
result from sucn exclusion. 

The causes of desertion are closely allied, in many respects, with 
the causes of the falling off in the number of reenlistments^ and con- 
sequently, the subject of causes of desertion is considered, m connec- 
tion witn that of the maintenance of the enlisted strength of the 
Army, in the section of this report relating to recruiting. 

DISCHARGES OF ENLISTED MEN ORDERED BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The foUowingtable shows the number of discharges of enlisted men 
ordered by the War Department during the fiscal vear ended Jime 30, 
1907, with the reasons for discharge: 

On account of fraudulent enlistment 38 

On account of desertion 68 

On account of desertion and fraudulent enlistment 5 

On account of imprisonment under sentence of civil court 86 

On account of having become disqualified for service through own misconduct. . 10 

On account of unfaithful service 1 

In the interest of the service 1 

In the interest of the United States 30 

For the convenience of the Government 1 

To enter the Soldiers' Home 11 

By purchase, under General Orders, No. 4, War Department, 1906 406 

By favor, under paracraph 9, General Orders, No. 4, War Department^ 1906 40 

On certificate of dissioility after admission to the Government Hospital for the 

Insane 83 

Total 780 

In addition to the discharges shown in the foregoing table, 1,022 
discharges on surgeon's certificate of disability were ordered by aepart- 
ment and other commanders^ making a total of 1,105 enlisted men 
discharged on surgeon's certincate of disability during the fiscal year. 

DISCHARGES BT PURCHASE. 

In addition to the 406 discharges by purchase shown in the forego- 
ing table, 1,291 discharges were ordered by the commanding officers 
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of the several departments under the provisions of General Orders. 
No. 4, War Department, 1906, before referred to, making a total or 
1,697 discharges by purchase. The following table shows, by depart- 
ments, the whole number of applications for discharge by purchase 
during the fiscal year and the number favorably considered: 



Departments. 



Department of the East 

Department of the Qolf 

Department of the Lakes 

Department of the Mlssoari 

Department of Dakota 

Department of Texas 

Department of the Colorado 

Department of California 

Department of the Columbia 

Department of Luzon 

Department of Mindanao 

Department of the Visayas 

Total 

Applications transmitted to the War Department . . ^ . . 

Aggregate 



Number of 
applica- 
tions for 
discharge 
by pur- 
chase. 



495 
85 
61 

188 
72 
98 
77 

206 

130 

37 

11 

3 



1,463 
463 



1,926 



Discharges 
ordered. 



475 
76 
60 

163 
61 
95 
67 

170 

86 

32 

6 

1 



AppUca- 
tlons dis- 
approved. 



20 
9 
1 

25 

11 

3 

10 

36 

45 

5 

5 

2 



1,291 
406 



1,697 



172 
57 
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The number of discharges by piirchase (1,697) during the fiscal 
year ended Jime 30, 1907, was considerably larger than the number 
(1,291) discharged by purchase during the preceding fiscal year. 



THE ADJUTANT-GENEBAL S DEPABTMENT. 

Under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 2. 
1907 (34 Stat. L., 1158), the title of the department was changed 
from ''The Mihtary Secretary's Department'' to ''the Adjutant- 
General's Department." On Jime 30, 1906, there were 24 officers 
in that department, includiujg 14 officers detailed from the line 
of the Army imder the provisions of section 26 of the act of Con- 
gress approved February 2, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 755). During the 
year 10 officers were detailed to that department from the line of 
the Army, and 10 were reUeved from detail (3 because of promotion 
in the line and 1 by expiration of detail), leaving a total of 24 offi- 
cers in the Adjutant-Greneral's Department June 30, 1907. 

At the close of the fiscal year 14 of the officers of the Adjutant- 
General's Department were on duty in the several mihtary divisions 
and departments (4 in the PhiUppmes Division), 6 were on duty in 
the Adjutant-General's Office, 1 was a member of the General Staff, 
1 was on sick leave, 1 was en route to the United States, and 1 was 
imder orders to proceed to the PhiUppine Islands. 



THE MILFTABY ACADEMY. 



At the end of the academic year, August 31^ 1907, there were under 
assignment to dut^ at the United States Mihtary Academy 92 com- 
missioned officers (including 9 professors and 2 associate professors), 
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1 librarian, 1 master of the sword, 1 chaplain, 2 contract dental sur- 
geons, 1 teacher of music, 4 civilian instructors in languages, and 3 
civilians employed as instructors in fencing, broadsword exercises, 
and military gymnastics, a total of 105. That number, however, 
does not include 1 contract dental surgeon on temporary duty and 2 
successors of officers who were relieved from duty during the month 
of September, 1907. 

The authorized strength of the corps of cadets is 523, not includ- 
ing foreign cadets receiving instructions under the provisions of 
jomt resolutions of Congress. 

At the beginning of the academic year, September 1, 1906, there 
were 477 cadets on the rolls of the Academy, including 5 foreign 
cadets — 2 from China, 2 from Costa Rica, and 1 from Ecuador. 
During the jear 41 cadets were discharged for deficienc'es in studies 
or for physical disabiUty, 16 resimied, 1 foreign cadet — ^from Ecua- 
dor — ^withdrew, and 111 (inclumng 1 foreign cadet — ^from Costa 
Rica) were graduated. In June, 1907, 132 cadets were admitted 
(including 1 foreign cadet — ^from Venezuela); in July, 1; and in 
Aumist, 10; a total of 143. 

The usual examination of candidates for admission to the MiUtary 
Academy was held at various military posts, beginning May 1, 1907. 
Including principals and alternates, and also 8 former cadets, 378 
candidates were designated for this examination. Of that number, 
79 failed to report, 18 failed to complete the examination, and 109 
were rejected upon mental or physical examination, or upon both. 
There were no vacancies for 34 aftemates who qualified, and one of 
the qualified alternates declined an appointment. The remaining 
137 candidates were appointed and admitted to the Academy. Sub- 
sequently to the examination in May, 1907, 3 of the candidates who 
qualified in 1906, but for whom there were no vacancies that year, 
were appointed and 3 former cadets were reappointed, makmg a 
total or 143 cadets appointed and admitted during the year. Of 
these, 117 (101 principals and 16 alternates) were accepted on cer- 
tificates, 17 (13 principals and 4 alternates) were exammed, 8 were 
former cadets (taking only the physical examination), and 1 was a 
foreign cadet. 

The practice of admitting candidates on certificates from local 
schools and colleges, after having undergone an exhaustive test for 
six vears, was found to rive Very unsatisfactory results. Many 
of tne candidates admittea on such certificates were found to be 
poorly grounded in the entrance requirements, and this deficiency 
often resulted in a very laborious career at the Military Academy 
and not infrequently in ultimate failure to master the course. Con- 
sequently, the practice of admitting candidates on certificates was 
discontinued, tne class entering in 1907 having been made the last 
one in which entrance on certificate should be authorized. 

The Superintendent of the Academy renews the reconmiendation, 
made by nis predecessor last year, that '' provision be made for the 
appointment of three alternates instead of two, under the same con- 
ditions as now authorized by law, thereby insuring a slightly larger 
percentage of vacancies being filled at the annual entrance examina- 
tion and giving the academic board a wider field in the selection of 
the best qualified alternates." He invites attention to the large and 
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increasing number of principals and alternates designated who have 
failed to report; to the fact that the corps of cadets is far below its 
authorized strength, and to the increasing number of resignations of 
officers of the Army. In this connection the Superintendent expresses 
the opinion that ''in the matter of trained yoxmg soldiers, the output 
of the MiUtary Academy can not with saietyT)e permitted to fall 
below the rate of consumption of those who have gone before, plus 
the increased requirements of a great and growing nation/' 

The current academic year opened September 1, 1907,. with 451 
cadets on the rolls, includmg 4 foreign cadets — 1 from Costa Rica, 1 
from Venezuela, and 2 from China. Those cadets were divided 
among the four classes ap follows: First class, 109; second class, 108; 
third class, 92; fourth class, 142. 

At the suggestion of the academic board and upon the reconmien- 
dation of the War Department, the course at the Academy was 
extended three months dv a proviso in the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1063), that cadets appointed for admis- 
sion to the Academy after the year 1907 may be admitted on March 
1 instead of on June 1. 

The work of the academic board in connection with the revision of 
the course of studies received mention in the annual reports of The 
Military Secretary for 1905 and 1906, that work having been begun 
in 1904. The revision was completed during the past year, and 
received the approval of the Secretary of War August 10, 1907. 

The health of the cadets during the year was unusually good. 
Various epidemic diseases, such as chicken pox, mumps, scarlet fever, 
and measles appeared at the post, probably having been brought in 
by some of the large number of workmen engaged in construction 
work, but no cases of any of those diseases occurred among the 
cadets. The malarial cases were fewer than usual, owing partly to 
a dry summer and partly, no doubt, to the incessant war made upon 
mosquitos on the reservation. Four cases of typhoid fever devel- 
oped after the return of the cadets from the Jamestown Exposition. 
Those cases were imdoubtedly contracted there from food and water 
obtained outside the camp in violation of orders. No deaths occurred 
among the cadets during the year. 

The Superintendent reports that the cadet mess, cadet store, and 
cadet laundry have been kept at a high standard of efficiency, and 
that the variety and amount of food were ample and the preparation 
thereof most sanitary and tasteful. The average cost of subsisting 
cadets was 61 cents a day, which was 2 cents less than the average 
cost during the preceding year. The decrease in the cost of subsist- 
ence is reported to have been due to the fact that the continuous 
advance in the cost of food supplies was more than offset by a very 
extensive application of machinery in the mess so as to decrease the 
labor bill and by improving the system so as to reduce waste as 
much as possible and lessen the cost of preparing and serving food. 

The discipline of the corps of cadets is reported to have been 

fenerally satisfactory, the small number of minor infractions having 
een checked promptly. The practice, which has obtained during 
the past few years, of members of the first class drilling and dis- 
ciplining the new cadets has continued to give most satisfactory 
results. No cases of hazing were reported. 
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The usual visits by the first class to Gettysburg, Watervliet, and 
Sandy Hook, and by the second class to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York CSty^ were made. The cadets of the first class also 
made the custouMxy visit to Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y., for practical 
instruction in coast-artillery work, from ^raich, according to the 
report of the Superintendent, the cadets received great benefit. 

As in the preceding year, the battaUon of cadets, with details from 
the Military Academy detachments of engineers, cavalry, and 
artillery, and a detachment of the Signal Corps, went on a practice 
march in August, 1907. Problems m minor tactics were solved 
dadly during tnat march, and instructions were given in castrameta- 
tion, pack and wagon transportation, and in reconnaissance and 
miUtary map making. 

A marked improvement in the condition of the artillery and 
cavalry detachments is reported. In the past the small pay, com- 
pared with that received bv civihans at work on the improvements 
at the post^ and the extra duty imposed, have caused dissatisfaction, 
especially m the cavalry detachment. To remedy the diflBculty, 
the cavalry detachment was changed in March, 1907, so as to be 
composed of colored men. The Superintendent reports that ''the 
men are better satisfied, the equipments and horses are in better 
condition than when the detacmnent was composed of white men, 
and no desertions have occurred among the colored men, as com- 
pared with 13 desertions among the wmte men from September 1, 
1906, to date of the change.'' 

The MiUtary Academy band is reported to have maintained its 
high standard of excellence, although it is weak in point of numbers, 
it Deing impossible to obtain the required number of musicians at 
the present rates of pay. The Supenntendent recommends that the 
band be enlarged and that the pay of its members be increased. 

The enlargement of the buildings at West Point and the other 
necessary works of improvement there, provided for in the act of 
Coi^ess approved June 28, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 419), were in progress 
during the year. A detailed statement of the work accomplished is 
printed in the annual report of the Superintendent of the Academy 
and need not be repeated here. 

RECRUrriNO FOR THE ARMY. 

Notwithstanding the continued and earnest efforts of the officers 
engaged in recruiting, it has been foimd to be impossible to obtain a 
sumcient number of recruits to maintain the autnorized strength of 
the organizations of the Army. The faUin^ off in the resiuts of 
recruiting will be more apparent when it is observed that the enlist- 
ments during the past fiscal year numbered 12,799 and the reenlist- 
ments 7,144. as against 15,178 enlistments and 8,835 reenlistments 
during the nscal year ended June 30. 1906, and 20,264 enlistments 
and 13,140 reenlistments during the nscal year ended June 30, 1905. 
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The following table shows, by branches of the service, the number 
of enlistments and of reenlistments, exclusive of the Hospital Corps, 
during each of the fiscal years 1907, 1906, and 1905: 



Branches of servloe. 



Staff departments a 

Engineers 

Cavalry 

Field artillery 

Coast artillery 

Infantry 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



Fiscal year ended— 



June 30, 1907. 



Enlist- 
ments. 



215 

105 

4,045 

300 

2,651 

6,377 

16 



12,799 



Reen- ; 
list- I Total, 
ments. I 



503 
253 

1,435 
285 
978 

3,627 
63 



7,144 



718 

358 

5,480 

675 

3,629 

9,004 

79 



19,943 



June 30, 1906. 



Enlist- 
ments 



145 

96 

3,744 

965 

3,267 

6,956 

13 



15,178 



Reen- 

Ust- 

ments« 



487 
140 

1, 4ov 

264 

1,064 

5,317 

64 



8,835 



Total. 



June 30, 1905. 



Enlist-! 
ments. 



Reen- 

Ust- 

• ments. 



Total. 



632 

238 

5,243 

1,229 

4,321 

12,273 

77 



397 
156 
5,420 
1, oBv 
5,021 
7,844 
28 



24,013 I 20,264 



num. 

361 
2,439 

576 
2,221 
6,777 

101 



13,140 



1,063 

616 

7,850 

1,974 

7,242 

14,621 

129 



33,404 



a Not including the Hospital Corps. 

It is beUeved that the relative increase or decrease in the numbers 
of enUstments and reenlistments in the respective branches of the 
service will be more clearly shown if the numbers appearing in the 
foregoing table are reduced to percentages of the total number of 
enUstments and reenUstments during ea(ni year. Consequently, the 
following table, showing those percentages, is presented: 



Branches of service. 



Percentages of total number of enlistments and reenlistments during the 

fiscal year ended — 



June 30, 1907. 



June 30, 1906. 



June 30, 1905. 



Enlist- 
ments. 



staff departments a 

Engineers 

Cavalry 

Field artillery 

Coast artillery 

Infantry 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



Reen- 
Ust- 
ments. 



1.08 

.53 

20.28 

1.96 

13.29 

26.96 

.08 



64.18 



2.52 
1.27 
7.20 
1.43 
4.90 
18.19 
.31 



35.82 



Total. 



Enlist-; 
ments. ! 



a60 

1.80 

27.48 

3.39 

18.19 

45.15 

.39 



0.60 

.41 

15.50 

4.02 

13.57 

28.97 

.05 



100.00 ; 63.21 



Reen- 
Ust- 
ments. 

2.03 

.68 

6.24 

1.10 

4.43 

22.14 

.27 



Total. 



36.79 



2.63 

.99 

21.83 

6.12 

18.00 

51.11 

.32 



100.00 



EnUst- 
ments. 



Reen- I 
Ust- 
ments. ! 



Total. 



1.19 

.46 

16.23 

4.19 

15.03 

23.48 

.08 



1.99 
1.09 
7.30 
1.72 
6.65 
20.29 
.30 



3.18 

1.55 

23.53 

5.91 

21.68 

43.77 

.38 



60.66 , 39.34 



100.00 



a Not Including the Hospital Corps. 

No doubt the continued business prosperity and the resulting 
increased demands for labor of all kinds, together with the relatively 
small rates of pay of enlisted men in the Army, have had the effect 
of materially reducing the number of desirable applicants for enlist- 
ment. In addition to this, many reports received from department, 
post, regimental and company commanders relative to the weekly 
practice marches required by General Orders, No. 44, War Depart- 
ment, March 1, 1906, indicate that those practice marches tended 
to make the enlisted men, especially the mfantrymen, dissatisfied 
with the service and that, as a result of that dissatisfaction, the men 
decUned to reenlist or reenlisted in the moimted branches of the 
service or the Coast Artillery. That contention appears to be sus- 
tained by the percentages shown in the preceding taole, wherein it is 
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shown that the reenUstments for the mfantry in 1907 were relatively 
much less than in 1906, while the reenlistments for the mounted 
branches of the service and for the Coast Artillery were relatively 
larger, to a small extent at least, in 1907 than in 1906. 

Much has been said and written recently with regard to the lai^ 
number of desertions and the inability to enlist or reenlist a sufficient 
number of desirable men to maintain the strength of the Army. 
The causes that have tended to increase the number of desertions 
are no doubt the same, to a considerable extent at least, as those 
that have prevented the securing of the number of men needed to 
keep the ranks of the Army fiued. In their reports for previous 
years, division and department commanders invited attention to 
the increasing rate of aesertions and discussed the probable causes 
of that increase. In those reports for the past fiscal year references 
to the increased number of aesertions are made in connection with 
comments upon the falling off in the strength of the enlisted personnel. 
The principal reasons advanced for the lai^e number of desertions 
and the falling off in the number of enlistments and reenlistments are 

(a) the low rate of pay as compared with that obtaining in civil life, 

(b) dissatisfaction with the hard work of practice marches, drills, 
and the fatigue duties necessary to keep a post in good condition, 

(c) the abolition of the canteen feature of the post exchange, (d) 
failure of recruits to appreciate the obligations of a contract and 
their ignorance of the character of the crime of desertion, (e) frequent 
changes of company officers, due to a shortage of officers, and (^ the 
lack of experienced, capable, well-paid, and satisfied noncommissioned 
officers. 

For the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, the reason why the 
number of men who reenlist is not as great as might be expected 
from the number of eligible discharged men, and why the number 
of applicants for enlistment possessmg the necessary qualifications 
is not sufficient to keep the Army at or near its authorized strength, 
the commanding generals of the departments in the United States, 
of the Philippines Division, and of the Army of Cuban Pacification 
were directed oy the Acting Secretary of War, imder date of August 2, 
1907^ to call upon the post and regimental commanders serving 
withm their respective conmiands for reports as to the causes which, 
in the opinions of those post and regimental commanders, operate 
to discourage enlistments and reenlistments. • Upon an examination 
of the considerable number of reports received, it is found that the 
main causes are stated to be (a) inadequate pay, (b) practice marches, 
(c) frequent changes of company officers, and (d) deprivation of the 
''canteen" privilege. The means for the removal of the stated 
causes are obvious, and are, to a considerable extent, beyond the 
'control of the War Department, in that it will require legislation 
by Congress both to^ increase the pay and restore the canteen. 

The reasons that induce men to enlist in times of peace are numer- 
ous. Some enter the service in a spirit of adventure or to *'see the 
world," and some are attracted by a display of uniforms and parade. 
Whatever the incentive may be, in many cases the reaUzation falls 
far short of the anticipation and brings about a spirit of discontent. 
If the enlisted man who has become dissatisfied with the service has 
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a due regard for liis enlistment contract he serves his time, tells his 
friends at home of his experience, and he and they can not thereafter 
be induced to enter a recruiting office. If he has a light regard for 
his enlistment contract, he ^* jumps his job/' as* he views it, and is 
recorded as a deserter. More pay and less work will aid materially 
in making the enlisted man contented, even if he does not find the 
service in other respects to be what he expected it would be. 

The present enlisted strength of the Army, not including the Hos- 
pital Cforps, is 50,190 enlisted men. To ml vacancies caused by 
expiration of service and to replace men lost from other causes among 
this number of men will require over 2,400 enlistments and reenlist- 
ments monthly. During the calendar year 1906 the average number 
of enlistments and r^enlistments each month was only 1,427. During 
the first nine months of the present calendar year that average has 
increased to 2,052, but even with this increase the enlistments and 
reenUstments are insufficient to maintain the Army at its present 
strength, much less to aid in meeting the increase in tlie authorized 
strength resulting from the increase in the artillery referred to else- 
where in this report. 

Notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts on the part of the War 
Department and or the recruiting officers and their parties in all parts 
of the country, it has been found impossible wholly to make good the 
losses occurring in the present enlisted strength or the Army, to say 
nothing of increasing tnat strength to the fimit authorized by law 
and Executive order. The Government, in its efforts to procure 
men for the Army, is now competing everywhere with private em- 
ployers who are aole to offer men much greater inducements than the 
Government now offers, at least in the matter of pay. If present 
conditions continue there will be nothing for the Govemjnent to do 
but to meet this competition by materially increasing the soldier's 
pay or to evade the competition altogether by a resort to conscription. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1907 there were 94 officers on 
the general recruitmg detail and at the end of the year there were 
117. The latter number includes 26 retired officers detailed imder 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved April 23, 1904 (33 
Stat. L., 264), and 44 officers on duty at recruit depots. 

On June 30, 1906, there were 107 central recruiting stations and 
on June 30, 1907, there were 117. Of these, 72 were main stations, 
each of which was in charge of a recruiting officer; the remainder 
were auxiliary stations. In addition to the officers in charge of gen- 
eral recruiting stations that were open at the end of the fiscal year, 
1 officer was preparing for a new station, which was opened July 10, 
1907. In addition to the main and the auxiliary stations, tempo- 
rary stations were opened from time to time for tne purpose of can- 
vassing thoroughly the territory of the several recruiting districts. 
The smallest number of cities and towns canvassed by officers of the 
general recruiting detail in any one month of the fiscal year was 
256; the largest number canvassed in any one month was 379. Dur- 
ing the preceding year those numbers were 227 and 246, respectively. 

As was stated in the last annual report, enlistments ana reenlist- 
ments at general recruiting stations, except the reenlistments of 
members of recruiting parties at such stations, were discontinued 
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under instructions published in War Department Circular No. 41, 
dated July 26, 1906. Under the practice established by that cir- 
cular, applicants for enlistment are examined by the recniitine; officer 
at the general recruiting station and, if accepted by him, tney are 
forwarded without delay to the proper recnut depot or depot post 
for medical examination and enlistment if found qualified. 

It was to be expected that imder the new practice some of the 
appUcants for enlistment accepted at general recruiting stations 
would elope before reaching tne recruit depots or depot posts to 
which they were sent, and that others would elope from depots and 
depot posts before they were enlisted. The following table shows 
the number of applicants accepted at recruiting stations who failed 
to report at the recruit depots or depot posts to which they were sent 
for enlistment, and the nimiber of accepted appUcants who reported 
at depots or depot posts but who left before emistment: 



Depots and depot posts. 



Recruit depots: 

Columbus Barracks, Ohio. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. . . 
Fort Slocum, N. Y 



TotaL. 



Depot posts: 

Fort Bliss, Tex 

Fort D. A. Russell. Wyo.o 

Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Jackson Barracks, La. , 

Fort Lawton, Wash 

Fort Logan, Colo 

Fort McDowell, Gal 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex 

Fort Snelling, Minn 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Whipple Barracks, Arl£.6 

Fort Wm. Uenrv Harrison, Mont. 
Fort Wright, Wash. 



TotaL 

Aggregate. 



Number of ac- 
cepted appli- 
cants wno 
failed to re- 



Number of ac- 
cepted appli- 
cants who 
reported at 
depot or depot 



port at depot post but left 
or depot post, oefore enlist- 

meot. 



ToUl. 



171 
153 
243 



66 

90 

165 



237 
243 
406 



667 



321 



888 



6 



1 
4 



33 
71 
5 
18 
5 
1 
6 
1 



151 



3 

3 

7 

5 

1 

23 

32 

31 

26 

8 



7 
7 



153 



9 

3 

8 

9 

1 

56 

103 

36 

44 

13 

1 

13 

8 



304 



718 ! 



474 



1.192 



• Designated as a d^ot post January 5, 1907. 

b A depot post from November 24, 1906, to April 5, 1907. 

The f oregoingtable covers that part of the fiscal year after the pro- 
visions of War Department Circular No. 41, dated July 26, 1906, nad 
become operative. 

It appears that 718 accepted appUcants for enlistment failed to 
report at the depot or depot post to which they were sent, and that 
474 such applicants left the depot or depot post before they were 
enlisted, making a total of 1,192 accepted applicants who eloped 
before they were enlisted. It is interestmg in tnis connection to note 
that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, the desertions among 
men in the first three months of their service numbered 1,569, or 25 
per cent of the whole number of desertions during that year. During 
the fiscal year ended Jime 30, 1907, the desertions among men in the 
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first three months of their service numbered 1,078, or 24 per cent of 
the whole number of desertions during that year. It appears, there- 
fore, that the expectation that elopements of men of uncertain in- 
tentions, after acceptance at the recruiting station and before enlist- 
ment at the recruit depot or depot post, woidd materially decrease 
the relative number of desertions durmg the first few months of serv- 
ice has not been realized. If the former practice of enlisting men at 
recruiting stations had obtained, it is probable that many of the men 
who eloped woidd have deserted soon after enlistment and that there 
would have been a marked increase in the relative number of deser- 
tions during the first few months of service. 

With regard to the number of applicants (about 15 monthly) who 
refused to enlist at the depot, the commanding officer at Fort Slocum 
remarks: 

Various causes are alleged for these refusals to enlist. Some allege that they are in- 
duced at the recruiting stations to come to the depot by promises that they will be 
permitted to enlist for special organizations. When they find that these promises 
are unwarranted the applicants decline to enlist. Others simply claim that the con- 
ditions of military service are different from what they expected to find them. Nearly 
all of those who decline to enlist belong to the vacillating type from which comes the 
roving element of ne'er-do-wells who are a burden to society, as well as to the serv- 
ice if, by chance, they are accepted into it. Their loss is not a serious one, for in the 
service they would generally be an element of discontent, and would often termi- 
nate their service by desertion. 

In commenting upon the physical requirements of recruits, the 
commanding officer at Fort Slocum, in his annual report, says: 

It has been my belief for many years that our standards as to vision are too exacting, 
that in consequence thereof many men are rejected at the depots and still more at the 
stations, whose vision is sufiiciently good to meet the requirements of service. If the 
applicant's vision is sufficiently Kood to enable him to see the silhouette target figure 
up to ranges of six or seven hundred yards, and to see the sights of his rifle clearly in 
auning, I believe that he should be accepted. Individual excellence in marksman- 
ship goes for little or nothing in the stress of battle. It ia by mass fire that results 
must be obtained under the normal conditions of modem warfare. If the soldier is 
sufficiently disciplined to follow his instructions, to shoot in the direction of the 
masses of the enemy, and keeps his head, the measure of his efficiency will be but 
slightly increased by the abihty to hit the target on the rifle range, where there is 
neither danger nor excitement to try his nerve. It is the habit of discipline that 1b 
the real measure of efficiency under fire, and that is affected but slightly, if at all, by 
excellence of vision. If it were possible to secure enough recruits with perfect vision, 
it would probably be well to maintain our present standards, but witn the existing 
demand for recruits, which demand we are unable to meet, it would seem that the 
present requirements as to vision might be lowered with advantage to the public 
mterests. 

The conunanding officer at Jefferson Barracks recommends that 
the necessary authority be obtained for the payment of a bounty of 
$100 to each soldier who reenlists in his own organization upon dis- 
charge by expiration of term of service. In comimenting upon that 
subject in his annual report he says* 

There are two reasons why this is in the interest of the service: First. It is assumed 
that it costs the Government on an average at least $300 to deliver a recruit to his 
organization. At present, and for some years past, the number of reenlistments has 
been very small. Hence, for every soldier who reenlists in his old organization the 
Government makes a saving of $200. Second. It is greatly in the interest of the serv- 
ice to keep disciplined, instructed, and drilled men in the organizations, rather than 
to have a stream of green, undisciplined recruits chasing each other through the Army 
as the regiments go to or retiim nom foreign service. 
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A regiment going to foreign service is practically disorganized and then reoiganized, 
80 as to have only long-term men in the ranks when they leave this countiy. After 
returning from foreign service, the terms of enlistments of the ^^eat majority of the 
men expire about the same time, so that the regiment is again disoiganized, so for as 
enlisted personnel is concerned. 

It is believed that the sugG:ested bounty would not only be a great saving in money, 
but would largely obviate tnis pernicious service condition of a constant and useleas 
change in the ranks which has so much injured the oi^nization, discipline, uid 
esprit of our regiments, so far as the enlisted personnel is concerned, since foreign 
service became part of our duty. 

The following table shows the number of applicants accepted for 
the line of the Army and the number of appUcants rejected at general 
recruiting stations, including those at auxiUary stations, during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1907 : 



station. 



AIban7,N.Y 

Atlanta, Oa 

Baltimore, Md 

Birmingham, Ala 

Boston, Mass 

Brooklyn. N.Y. a 

BulTalo,N.Y 

Charlotte, N . C 

Chattanoosa, Tenn. & 

Cheyenne, Wyo. « 

Chioigo, 111.: 

82 Weat Madiflon street. 

323 South state street. . 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Coney Island, N. Y.tf 

Dallas, Tex 

Davenport. Iowa 

Doiver, Colo 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Detroit, Mich 

Duluth, Minn 

El Paso. Tex. * 

EvansvUle, Ind 

Fargo, N. Dak./ 

Orand Rapids, Mich 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Helena, Mont. / 

Houston, Tex 

Huntington, W . Va 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Joplin, Mo 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Lexington, Ky.g 

LittleRock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Louisville, Ky 

Marinette, wis.* 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Nashville, Tenn 

Newark, N.J 









AppUcanta 








accepted 


1 






at stations 


Number of 


Number of 


Total 


and subse- 


applicants 


applicants 


number of 


quently re- 
jected at 


accepted. 


rejected. 


applicants. 








recruit 








depots and 


1 




850 


depot posts. 


185 


674 


• 

9 


124 


592 


716 7 


211 


1,306 


1,617 » 


246 


471 


717 ' 10 


445 


2,188 


2,633 


20 


102 


556 


658 


3 


101 


813 


914 


5 


243 


880 


1,123 1 14 


70 


291 


361 1 6 


26 


29 


55 3 


553 


2,204 


2,757 21 


434 


1,196 


1,632 1 29 


252 


1,027 


1,279 1 14 


319 


682 


1,001 26 


leo 


881 


1,050 ; 6 


1 


4 


6 


131 


616 


747 ! 11 


77 


347 


424! 8 


- 396 


1,062 


1,448 


28 


63 


344 


407 


8 


240 


1,060 


1,299! 7 


236 


1,065 


1,301 ; 18 


182 


239 


421 34 


201 


411 


702 1 11 





2 


2 1 


130 


663 


793 8 


201 


791 


992 i 17 


> 151 


279 


430 6 


159 


573 


732 , 21 


' 270 


635 


906 8 


497 


1,601 


2,098 1 11 


1 240 


589 


829 U 


! 309 


889 


1,196 6 


501 


1,606 


2,196; 38 


' 131 


622 


753 




129 


371 


500 




120 


673 


703 




306 


1,131 


1,437 


17 


13 


76 


80 




117 


306 


422 




134 


433 


667 




119 
122 


711 
808 


830 
826 







a Made a main station November 28, 1906. 
ft Made a main station January 13, 1907. 
« Opened February 4, 1907. 
d Opened June 10, 1907. 
< Opened July 8, 1906. 

/ Station at Fargo closed and recruiting officer and party transferred to Helena July 16, 1908. 
Main station transferred from Richmond to Lexington November 16, 1906. 

* Station at Marinette closed and recruiting officer and party transferred to Phoenix Norember 84, 
1006. Station at Phoenix closed and recmiting officer and party tiansfcrrBd to Shrereport Apill 5, 1907* 
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Station. 



New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans. La 

NewYork, N. Y.: 

25 Third avenue... 

749 Sixth avenue . . 

Oklahoma, Okla 

Omaha, Nebr 

Parkersbuig, W. Va. . 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Phoenix, Aris.* 

Pittsburg, Pa 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg 

Providenoe, R. I 

Raleigh, N. C. 6 

Richmond, Ky.e 

Richmond, Va 

Roanoke, Va.' 

Sacramento, Cal 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah « 
San Antonio, Tex.< . . . 

San Francisco, Cal 

Savannah, Oa 

Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Shre veport^ La.a 

Spokane, Wash.' 

Springfield, lU 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Toledo, Ohio/ 

Wichita, Kans 

Total 



Ntpnberof 
applicants 
accepted. 



107 
244 

801 
674 
353 
212 
200 
306 
8 
190 
172 
100 
219 

36 
117 
165 
148 
141 
514 
258 

99 
123 
370 
183 
139 
153 

10 
150 
134 
196 
237 

93 
195 



15,865 



Number of 

applicants 

rejected. 



639 
417 

2,080 

2,249 
723 

1,139 
539 

1,333 

31 

702 

1,204 
226 

1,546 
114 
525 
398 
411 
512 
977 
542 
126 
61 
906 

1,469 
471 
472 
104 
297 
526 
707 
796 
386 
270 



54,658 



Total 
number of 
applicants. 



806 
661 

2,881 

2,923 

1,076 

1,351 

739 

1,639 

39 

901 

1,876 

328 

1,765 

149 

642 

563 

560 

663 

1,491 

800 

225 

184 

1,276 

1,642 

610 

625 

114 

447 

660 

905 

1,032 

479 

465 



Applicants 
accepted 
at stations 
and subse- 
quently re- 
jected at 
recruit 
depots and 
depot posts. 



70,523 



13 
19 

43 
33 
33 

4 
12 
10 

1 
11 
15 
10 
14 

4 

2 
13 
13 

7 
88 
10 

2 

6 
17 


12 

1 

1 
10 

7 
10 
14 
15 

8 



804 



a Station at Marinette closed and recruiting officer and party transferred to Phoenix November 24 
1906. Station at Phoenix closed and recruiting officer and party transferred to Shreveport April 5, 1907. 
b Opened January 28, 1907. 

c Main station transferred from Richmond to Lexington November 16, 1906. 
d Opened July 14, 1906. 
< Opened July 18, 1906. 
/ Made a main station April 17, 1907. 

It is proper to remark that the foregoing table includes 1,068 
appUcants who were enlisted at general recruiting stations during 
July and a part of August, 1906, before the provisions of Circular 
No. 41, War Department, July 26, 1906, had been put in operation; 
but does not include 64 reenlistments of members of recruiting parties 
made at recruiting stations after that circular had become enective 
there. 
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The following table shows the number of enlistments (including 
reenlistments) K)r tlie line of the Army and the number of appUca- 
tions rejectea at general recruiting stations, recruit depots, depot 
posts, other miUtiuy posts, anH in the field during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1907: 



station or post. 



Number 
enlisted. 



At general reemiting stations. 

General depots: 

Coiumous Barracks, Ohio. 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo 

Fort Slocum, N. Y 



a 1,132 



3,035 
2,487 
3,670 



Number 
rejected. 



Total 
number 
enlisted 

and 
rejected. 



64,668 66»7W 



247 
172 
343 



Total. 



9fwBo 



762 



Depot posts: 

Fort BUss, Tex 

Fort D. A. Russell. Wyo.* ... 

Fort Douglas, Utah 

Jackson Barracks, La 

Fort Lawton, Wash 

Fort Logan, Colo 

Fort McDowell, Gal 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex 

Fort Snelling, Minn 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash. . . 

Whipple Barracks, Ariz.e 

Fort Wm. H. Harrison, Mont. 
Fort Wright, Wash 



4,182 
2,660 
3,010 



10,760 



Total. 



Military postsiCother than depot posts) 
In the fleld 



265 


23 


288 


104 


4 


106 


202 


3 


206 


267 : 


22 


280 


172 , 


1 


173 


315 


15 


330 


477 


27 


504 


714 


25 


730 


570 


12 


582 


101 


21 


122 


41 ... 




41 


110 





no 


147 


14 


161 



3,575 



176 



3,761 



«, Vv4 
526 



330 
32 



4,324 
658 



Aggregate 1 9, 225 



55,058 



75,183 



a Includes 1,068 enlistments made at recruiting stations prior to commencing operations under Cir- 
cular No. 41, war Department, July 26, 1906, and 64 reenlistments of members of recruiting parties under 
the nrovisions of that circular. 

* Designated as a depot post Januanr 5, 1907. 

c A depot post from November 24, 1906, to April 5, 1907. 

Reports received do not show the number of rejected apphcations 
for enlistment in the staff departments. The whole number of appli- 
cations for enlistment in the line of the Army rejected during the 
fiscal year on accoimt of lack of mental, moral, or physical qualifica- 
tions on the part of the applicants was 55,958. In addition to these, 
212 applications for enlistment in the Porto Rico Provisional Regi- 
ment and 202 apphcations for enlistment in the PhiUppine Scouts 
are reported to have been rejected during the year. It is beUeved, 
however, that the reported number of reiections in the case of the 
Philippine Scouts is much below the actual number. Of the rejected 
apphcations for enlistment in the line of the Army, 1,580 were rejected 
because the appUcants were aUens and 2,880 because they were 
iUiterate. 

The reports received do not show how many of the rejected applica- 
tions were applications for reenhstment, but it is beUeved that prac- 
tically all or them were original apphcations. Assuming this to be 
so, it is foimd that, for the hne of the Army, the number of rejections 
was 83 per cent of the whole number of ori^al applications for 
enhstment and that it was 74 per cent of the whole number of applica- 
tions for enlistment and reenustment. 
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The total number of original enlistments and reenlistments for the 
Army, including the Hospdtal Corps, the Porto Bico Provisional 
Regiment, and the PhiUppine Scouts, during the fiscal year ended 
Jime 30. 1907. was 21,631. Of these, 19,225 were enlisted or reenlisted 
for the line of the Army, 1,424 (including 706 for the Hospital Corps) 
for the staff departments, 467 for the rorto Rico Provisional Regi- 
ment, and 515 for the Philippine Scouts. 

The original enlistments numbered 13,748, of which 12,584 were 
for the Une of the Army, 548 (including 333 for the Hos})ital Corps) 
for the staff departments. 227 for the Porto Rico Provisional Regi- 
ment, and 389 for the PrdUppine Scouts. The reenlistments num- 
bered 7,883, of which 6,641 were for the line of the Army, 876 (includ- 
ing 373 for the Hospital Corps) for the staff departments, 240 for the 
Porto Rico Provisional Regiment, and 126 for the PhiUppine Scouts. 

The following table shows the race and nativity of the men en- 
listed and reenhsted for the Army during the nscal year ended 
June 30, 1907: 





TJne 
of the 
Anny. 


Regular Anny. 




Porto 
Rico 
Provi- 
sional 
Regi- 
ment. 


Philip- 
pine 
Sooats. 




Race and nativity. 


Staff de- 
part- 
ments, 
notin- 
duding 

Hospital 
Corps. 


Hospital 
Corps. 


Total. 


Aggre- 


Native white: 

Enlisted 


10,7fiQ 
4,632 


186 
327 


270 
268 


11,215 
5,127 






11,316 
6,127 


Reenlisted 












w, &•■ 


Total 


15,291 


513 


538 


16,342 






16,843 










Foreign white: 

Enlisted 


1,216 
1,167 


29 
174 


56 

74 


1,301 
1,415 






1,301 


HMn|iiit^ 






1,416 








a, aAV 


Total 


2,383 


203 


130 


2,716 






2,716 










Colored: 

Enlisted 


- - 

fi08 
009 




7 
31 


605 
942 






606 


Reenlfirted 


2 






942 










Total 


l,fi07 


2 


38 


1,547 






1,547 










Indians: 

Enlisted 


10 
22 






10 
22 






10 


RMnHiiitPd 










23 














Total 


82 






32 






32 














Porto Ricans: 

Enlisted 


1 
1 






1 
1 


227 
240 




228 


Reenlisted 








241 












Total 


2 






2 


467 




469 












Filipinos: 

Enlisted 












369 
126 


389 


Reenlisted 


a 10 






• 10 




136 












Total '. 


10 






10 




615 


626 


Total enlisted 


12,584 
6,641 


215 
503 


333 
373 


13,133 
7,517 


227 
240 


389 
126 


13,748 


Total reenlisted 


7,883 






Aflffreffate 


19,225 


718 


706 


20,649 


467 


515 


21,631 


'•QOmvgw w« •.......••••••• 





• ReeoUited for bAad mnaioianii. 



Nearly 90 per cent of the original enlistments of white soldiers were 
enUstments of men bom in the United States. 
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For the purpose of ascertaining the ages of soldiers enlisting and 
reenlisting m the Army, an examination of the records was made, 
and the results in the cases of 20,522 of the 20,649 enlistments and 
reenlistments in the Regular Army during the nscal year are shown 
in the following table: 



Ages at date of eoliBtment or reenllstment 



18 to 20 yean of age 

21 to 25 yean of age 

26 to 30 yean of age 

31 to 35 yean of age 

36 to 40 yean of aee 

41 years of age ana over. 



PrevlouB 
military 
service 
(United 
States or 
foreign). 



No prior 
military 
service. 



TotaL 



76 

2,620 

2,813 

1,601 

905 

921 



1,404 


1,670 


8,623 1 


11,2S2 


1,133 


3, MA 


236 


1,8M 


2 


007 




021 



Total. 



0,035 



11,487 I 20,621 



With a view to obtaining information that will enable the War 
Department to determine the efficacy of each of the various methods 
of advertising for recruits, the officers of the general recruiting serv- 
ice were requested, in a circular issued by Tlie MiUtary Secretary's 
Office, May 31, 1906, to obtain from every applicant for enUstment, 
whether accepted or not, a statement showing whether or not his 
application was the result, wholly or in part, of any form of adver- 
tisement; and if so, of what form, specifying whether the form was 
that of a newspaper advertisement, recruiting poster, recruiting 
circular, sight of recruiting flag and station, or some otner form <3 
advertisement. Officers in charge of ^neral recruiting stations 
were directed to collect the data for their respective distncts at the 
end of each month and to make a consohdated report to this office 
as soon as practicable after the close of the month. 

The results of that investigation during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1907, as reported to this office, are shown in the following table: 



Methods of advertising. 



Newspaper advertisement 

Recnittfng poster 

Recruiting circular 

Si|^t of recruiting flag and station 

' ' Qunnlng ' ' system (m operation at 4 stations) 

Canvass by recruiting parties 

Friends in the Army 

News I tems In newspapers 

Stereoptlcon yiews (In operation at auxiliary stations in 1 dlttrlot for 6 months) 
Moving pictures (in operation in 1 district for 3 months) 

Total 

Not the result of advertising 

Total number of applicants reported upon 



Number 
of appli- 
cations. 



11,600 

19,706 

8,005 

36,010 

667 

1,871 

177 

aio 



08,466 
0,400 



08,014 



A comparison of the results obtained in the large cities from the 
several methods of advertising with the results obtained in small 
cities may be interesting. The following table shows, for all recruit- 
ing stations, for the stations in 10 large citiesi and for those in 10 
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small cities the percentage of applicants for enlistment attracted by 
each method of advertising during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907 : 



Methods of advertising. 



Newspaper advertisement 

Recruiting poster 

Recruiting circular 

Sight of recruiting flag and station 

' ' Gunning" system 

Canvass by recruiting parties 

Friends in the Army 

News items in newspapers 

Stereopticon views 

Moving pictures 

Not the result of advertising 

Total 



All re- 
cruiting 
stations. 



16.92 
28.72 

4.49 
36.30 
0.81 

2.71 

.26 

.30 

e.03 ' 

rf.09 . 

9.37 I 



Tenlaige 
cities. 



Ten small 
cities. 



18.09 
18.92 

3.74 

46.70 

6 2.12 

1.15 
.44 



12.67 

41.81 

6.42 

27.36 



3.10 
.43 



e.09 
9.76' 



8.72 



100.00 



100.00 



100.00 



o In operation in 4 cities. 

i> In operation in 2 cities. 

c In operation at the auxiliary stations in 1 district for six months. 

d In operation in 1 district for three months. 

It will be seen from the foregoing table that the sight of the recruit- 
ing fia^ and station attracted the largest number of appUcants in the 
large cities, the recruiting poster being second, and newspaper adver- 
tisement tiiird, and that in the small cities the recruiting poster was 
most productive, the sight of the recruiting flag and station being 
second, and newspaper advertisement third. 

The '* Gunning system of advertising, referred to in the preceding 
tables, was described in the last annual report. It consists of the use 
of large painted bulletins placed at promment points along the prin- 
cipal routes of travel in or near the respective cities in which the sys- 
tem was in use. The system was used in Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and St. Paul during the fiscal year, but was discontmued 
June 30, 1907, because the results obtained were not commensurate 
with the cost of that method of advertising. During the fiscal year 
but 7.27 per cent of the appUcants for enlistment in those cities are 
reported to have been attracted by the ''Gunnine" system, while 
49.42 per cent are reported to have been attracted by sight of the 
recruiting flag and station, 16.19 per cent by the recruiting poster, 
8.29 per cent by newspaper advertisement, 7.57 per cent oy the 
recruiting circular, and 3.25 per cent by canvass of recruiting parties. 

It havmg been ascertainea that in a majority of the recruiting dis- 
tricts it is the sight of the recruiting station and flag that induces 
most men to apply for enlistment, and that in nearly all recruiting 
districts the sight of the recruiting station and flag is either first or 
second in eflScacy among the methods used in advertising for recruits, 
the officers of the generd recruiting service were directed, in a circular 
letter dated July 30, 1907, from this office, to see that at every recruit- 
ing station the flag is effectively displayed, that the posters and 
recruiting sign are judiciously placed, that a soldier in uniform is 
posted at the door as required by existing instructions, and that all 
other available means are used to make the station noticeable to 
passers-by and its business apparent at a glance. 

But few complaints were received during the year conceminjg the 
quaUty of recruits received at military posts. All those complaints 
were investigated, and it was found in nearly all cases that they were 
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either not warranted by the facts or were based upon moral deficiencies 
discovered after enlistment, and not upon physical or mental disquali- 
fications. In this connection it is proper to note that the command- 
ing officers at the three recruit depots mvite attention in their annual 
reports to the fact that there has been a marked improvement in the 
quditj'of the recruits sent to organizations. Under the old system 
of enhsting recruits at the various recruiting stations throughout the 
country, after a more or less unsatisfactory examination by inex- 
perienced civiUan physicians, there was a constant flood of well- 
grounded complaints n*om organization commanders as to the quality 
of recruits received by them, and there was an eaually constant flood 
of discharges for disabilities incurred before enlistment, but under 
the new system, estabUshed in July, 1906, of having all enUstments 
made at general recruit depots or at miUtary posts after a ri^d exam- 
ination by experienced medical officers of the Army complaints as to 
the character of recruits received by organization commanders have 
virtually ceased and discharges for disabiUties incurred before enUst- 
ment have decreased in number. The effect of the adoption of the 
new system will be more apparent when it is observed that during 
the fiscal year 1906, when tne old system was in operation, nearly 60 

§er cent of the discharges on surgeon's certificate of disaoiUtj were 
ue to disabiUties that existed pnor to enUstment, while during the 
fiscal year 1907, in eleven months of which the new system was used, 
but 40 per cent of those discharges were due to disabiUties that 
existed prior to enUstment. Much of the falling off in the number of 
recruits obtained during the past fiscal year is of course due to the 
substitution of a strii^ent and effective enUstment examination for 
the loose and ineffective examination that prevailed under the old 
system and that permitted the enUstment of many men who were 
pnysicaUy or mentalhr unfit for the miUtary service. The ranks of 
the Army could be mled up easilv and qmckly if the present high 
standard of qualifications were to be lowered materiaUy. 

POST EXCHANGES. 

Under the Army Regulations reports of the operation and financial 
condition of post exchanges are required to be submitted to depart- 
ment commanders. Those reports are not forwarded to this office, 
and, consequently, the office is not in possession of the data necessary 
to compile a summary of the operations of post exchanges during the 
past fiscal year. 

COAST-DEFENSE EXERCISES. 

In Ueu of the camps of instruction held for all branches of the serv- 
ice in the summer or 1906, the Secretary of War directed that during 
the summer of 1907 the coast artillery troops should engage in coast- 
defense exercises with such of the militia as might be wilhng to par- 
ticipate. Those exercises were planned on the basis of a memoran- 
dum relative to the " use of the organized miUtia in connection with 
coast defense," published in War Department Circular No. 17, March 
8, 1907, and were participated in by a considerable number of the 
miUtia of a^ majority of the States on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Instructions for the information and guidance, of the participants 
in those exerciser were i)ubliiihed in General Orders, No. 99, War 
Department, May 1, 1907. 
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The reports that have been received indicate that the militia organi- 
zations located near the coast defenses may be relied upon, after they 
have received the necessary drill and experience, as a "second line 
of defense.'' 

The coast-defense exercises, as planned, will not be completed in 
all of the artillery districts until tne end of the current month, and, 
consequently, accurate data with regard to the number of troops par- 
ticipating in those exercises can not be obtained at present. It is 
estimated, however, from the best data now obtainable that about 
325 officers and 7,500 enlisted men of the Coast Artillery Corps and 
890 officers and 11,000 enlisted men of the militia will have partici- 
pated in the coast-defense exercises when they shall have been 
completed. 

SMALL-ABMS FIRING. 

As the reralar practice season may extend, under the Small-Arms 
Firing Regulations, to October 31, and as there is always more or less 
delay in the compilation and forwarding of some of the reports of the 
results of the rifle and pistol firing of the several organizations of the 
line of the Army in target practice, it has been found to be impracti- 
cable to make a complete statement of the results of that practice 
in the current annual report. It has been the practice, however, to 
announce those results in War Department general orders as soon as 
the reports have all been received, examined, and digested. 

The results of the small-arms firing of the several organizations of 
the Une of the Army in target practice during the season of 1906 were 
pubUshed in General Orders, No. 142, War Department, June 28, 1907. 
The unusual lateness of the pubUcation of tnose results was due to 
inabiUty to obtain reports from all of the division commanders within 
a reasonable time after the close of the practice season, one report not 
having been received in the Adjutant-GeneraFs Office until May 9, 
1907, six months after the close of the season. 

The increase in the number of guaUfications reported in the higher 
grades of marksmanship during tne practice season of 1906 over the 
previous year was very pronounced, 1,157 expert riflemen, 4,629 
sharpshooters, and 4,391 marksmen having been reported as qualified, 
as against 596 expert riflemen, 3,371 sharpshooters, and 3,436 marks- 
men in the season of 1905. Because of that marked increase in the 
reported number of quaUfications, department commanders were 
directed at the beginnmg of the current practice season to impress 
upon the post and regimental commanders m their respective depart- 
ments the necessity for the exercise of the greatest care in the supervi- 
sion of target practice and the adoption of precautionary measures to 
insure accuracy in marking and scoring. 

Data with regard to the numbers of competitors and the medal 
winners in the several small-arms competitions held during the year 
1906 were given in the last annual report, and the detailed results of 
those competitions were announced in General Orders, No. 198, War 
Department, December 6, 1906. 

In view of the discontinuance, on June 30, 1907^ of the military 
geographical divisions in the United States, the divisional compe- 
titions as prescribed in Part VII of the Small-Arms Firing Regula- 
tions were ordered to be discontinued, and combined departmental 
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competitions to be instituted in their stead, in Qeneral Orders, No. 
129, War Department, June 11, 1907. That order provided for the 
holding of competitions at Fort Niagara, N. Y., Fort Sheridan, HI., 
Presidio of Monterey, Cal., and Leon Springs, Tex., under the names 
of the Atlantic, Northern, Pacific, ana Southwestern competitions, 
respectively. 

The Northern, Pacific, and Southwestern competitions were beg^un 
July 29 and the Atlantic competition July 31, 1907. The following 
table shows the number of competitors in each : 



Competitions. 



Number of competitors. 



Rifle. 



I 



jCommis- 
Enlisted! sioned 
men. ! oflSoers. 



Atlantic 130 

Northern 113 

Pacific 70 

Southwestern 50 



22 
16 
15 

7 



Distin- 
guished 
marks- 
men. 



Pistol. 



Cqnnnis-J^JSSS 

pistol 

shots. 



10 

8 
6 



Enlisted 


sioned 


men. 


officers. 


59 


14 


66 


8 


30 


10 


30 


4 



6 
6 
3 



The number of medals awarded to successful competitors in those 
competitions are shown in the following table: 



Competitions. 



Number of medals awaMed. 

PistoL 



Rifle. 



Enlisted 
men. 



Commis- 
i sioned 
olBcers. 



Atlantic 

Northern 

Paciflc 

Southwestern. 



26 
22 
14 
10 



9 

8 

10 

3 



i?,ti:««4i^ Commis- 
Enijsted ^^^^^ 

™«"- officers. 



11 

13 

6 

6 



8 
6 

4 
3 



The troops in the Department of the East, the Department of the 
Gulf, and tne Army of Cuban Pacification joined in the Atlantic com- 

E3tition; those in the Department of Dakota, the Department of the 
akes, and the Department of the Missouri in the Northern competi- 
tion; those in the Department of the Columbia and the Department 
of California in the Pacific competition, and those in the Department 
of the Colorado and the Department of Texas in the Southwestern 
competition. 

The competitions were followed by the usual Army competitions, at 
Fort Sheriaan, 111., which began August 12, 1907. In the Army; rifle 
competition there were 81 enlisted and 35 commissioned competitors, 
and there were 45 enlisted and 23 commissioned competitors in the 
pistol competition. The members of the Army rifle team and the 
Army pistol team were determined upon in those competitions. 

In the Philippines Division the annual divisional competitions were 
held as prescribed in Part Vll of the Small- Arms Firing Regulations. 
In the nfle competition there were 203 competitors, 48 of whom suc- 
ceeded in winning medals. In the pistol competition there were 85 
competitors, 18 of whom won medals. In addition to the medals 
awarded to the competitors, special prizes were presentc<l by citizens 
of Manila. 
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Following the usual practice, the detailed results of all of the com- 
petitions will be publisned in War Department general orders. 

The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice arranged 
for the holding of the several annual national competitions for 1907 
on the new Ohio State range at Camp Perry. Port Clinton, Ottawa 
County^ Ohio, and prescribed conditions ana regulations for those 
competitions. Those conditions and regulations, having received the 
approval of the Secretary of War, were published in General Orders, 
No. 47, War Department, March 8, 1907. The competition began 
August 28, 1907, with the national team match, followed by the 
national individual match and the national pistol match, under the 
supervision of Lieut. Col. Robert K. Evans, Fifth Infantry, United 
States Army, as executive officer. 

In the national team match, or national trophy competition, were 
entered 2 teams — 1 cavalry and 1 infantry — ^from the Army, 1 from 
the Navv, 1 from the Marine Corps, 1 of midshipmen from the United 
States Naval Academy, and 43 State miUtia teams. No teams were 
entered from Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and Utah. 

The following table shows the winning teams, the scores made, and 
the prizes won in that competition: 



Order. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



Team. 



United Statea Navy 

Massachusetts 

Ohio , 

United States Army, cavalry.. 

Washington 

United States Naval Academy 



Score. 



3,421 
3,418 
3,366 
3,366 
3,361 
3,347 



Prize. 



National trophy and S300. 

Hilton trophy and $200. 

Soldier of Marathon trophy and 1150. 

1100. 

175. 

ISO. 



A medal was also awarded to each member of the winning teanis. 

The interest of the miUtia in the competition for the national 
trophy is still increasing, as is evidenced by the fact that in the first 
national match, which was held in 1903, only 11 State teams were 
entered, and in 1904 only 19 teams were entered, while in 1905, 1906, 
and 1907 the numbers or entries of militia teams for this competition 
were 32, 37, and 43, respectively. 

In the national individual match, which opened August 30, 1907, 
there were 684 entries, of whom 125 finished. The first prize, which 
consisted of a gold medal and $60 in cash, was won by Midshipman 
W. A. Lee, United States Naval Academy. 

In the national pistol match, which was held on the afternoon of 
August 31, there were 250 entries, 101 of whom finished the match. 
The first prize in this match, a gold medal and $30 in cash, was won by 
Midshipman W. A. Lee, United States Naval Academy, who also won 
the first prize in the national individual match. 

As soon as the compilation shall have been conipleted, the detailed 
results of those matches will be published in War Department general 
orders. 

MILTTABT OPEBATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

It appears from the annual reports of department commanders that 
the conditions in the Philippines were generally peaceful, excepting 
in the islands of Samar and Leyte, where conditions of more or less 
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discord existed. A detailed report of the field operations in those 
two islands is printed in the annual report of Bri^. Gen. A. L. Bfills. 
commanding the Department of the Yisayas, for tne fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1907 

MILTTABT INTEBVENTION IN CUBA. 

On October 15, 1906, there were 326 officers and 4,960 enlisted men, 
a total of 5,286, in the '*Army of Cuban Pacification." On October 
16, 1907, the latest date for which reports have been received, there 
were 276 officers and 4,437 enlisted men, a total of 4,713, in Cuba. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Barry, commanding the Army of Cuban 
Pacification, in his annual report, says: 

From the date of arrival in Cuba of the troops constituting this army it has been what 
its name implies — an army of pacification — and no occasion has arisen for resort to 
force. 

The moral effect of the presence of the troops has been most beneficial and their 
ihfluence material. Though small in numbers, the force has nevertheless shown 
itself everywhere, and has quietly covered every nook and comer of the entire island. 

UTE INDIAN DISTURBANCES. 

In October, 1906, a band of Ute Indians left their homes on the 
Uintah Reservation and threatened depredations against the prop- 
erty and rights of the citizens of Wyoming. Tne legislature of 
that State not being in session, and it bemg impossible to convene it, 
the governor called upon the President to afford protection against 
those Indians. 

Under date of October 19, 1906, the commanding general of the 
Northern Division was directed to cause a suitable force of cavalry to 
proceed to the scene of disturbance and command the intruders to 
return to their homes. 

The military operations of the campaign are related in detail in the 

Srinted reports of Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely, commanding the Northern 
Kvision, and Brig. Gen. E. S. Godfrey, commanding the Department 
of the Missouri. There were no actual hostilities, out by means of 
conferences and the use of tact the band of 393 Indians consented to 
go with the troops to Fort Meade, S. Dak., where they remained, 
camping on the Fort Meade Reservation, until June 10, 1907, when 
they moved to the Cheyenne River Reservation, where arrangements 
for their care had been made by the Interior Department. 

DISTURBANCE AMONG MINERS IN AIJ^SKA. 

On March 31, 1907, the greater part of the garrison at Fort William 
H. Seward, Alaska, was sent, upon the request of the acting gov- 
ernor, to the Treadwell mines, where trouble with the miners was 
imminent The department commander reports that by display of 
excellent judgment on the part of the officer in command of the 
troops trouble was avoided. The troops were returned to their 
station June 17, 1907. 

DISTURBANCE AT KEYSTONE CANYON, ALASKA. 

Under date of September 25, 1907, the commanding general. De- 
partment of the Columbia, reported a conflict between employees of 
the Alaskan Home Railway Company and those of the Copper River 
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Railway Company, near Keysrtone, Alaska. A detachment of troops 
was sent to preserve order, but both parties having agf*eed to submit 
their controversy to judicial decision the troops were not needed 
and were returned to their station soon afterwaras. 

DESTTrunON AMONG ALASKAN INDIANS. 

In the last annual report attention was invited to reports made 
by officers of the Army, customs officials, missionaries, and others 
relative to the condition of the Alaskan Indians, from which reports 
it appeared that the condition of those Indians was such as to demand 
the attention of the Government. As there appeared to be no pro- 
vision of law under which adequate and permanent relief or proper 
supervision of any of the Alaskan Indians could be had it was rec- 
ommended that the matter be brought to the attention of Congress 
with a view to securing such legislation as the case might require. 

No relief by legislation having been afforded and reports of cases 
of destitution continuing to come in the question was again taken 
up with a view to determining whether, if relief was to be afforded 
without specific authority of law, it should be afforded by the Interior 
Department or by the War Department. 

Under date of January 16, 1907, the War Department was advised 
that the Secretary of tne Interior had instructed the Commissioner 
of Education to set aside the sum of $5,000 from the appropriation 
for the education and support of Alaskan natives as an emergency 
fund for the purchase ot food, clothing, and medical supplies for 
destitute natives. Post commanders in Alaska were directed to re- 
port all such cases of destitution coining under their observation to 
the nearest representative of the Bureau of Education or to the Com- 
missioner of Education at Washington. 

Since the issue of those instructions the War Department has 
received frequent reports of relief extended to destitute natives. It is 
believed, however, that the measures adopted are but a temporary 
makeshift, and that, in applying a remedy for the conditions existing 
among the Alaskan Indians, it is more important that those Indians 
be placed under some form of administrative control than that consid - 
erable amounts should be appropriated for their support. 

As was stated in the last annual report, it is believed that the needs 
of the Alaskan Indians can best be supplied and their future provided 
for by placing them imder the control of the Interior Department, 
under conditions similar to those governing other Indians whose wel- 
fare is safe^arded by that Department. It is again recommended, 
therefore, tnat the matter be brought to the attention of Congress, 
with a view to securing such legislation as may be necessary to care 
for and safeguard the welfare of these Alaskan Indians. 

GOVEENMENT HOSPITAL FOB THE INSANE. 

It appears from the reports of the Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane that during the past fiscal year 140 per- 
sons were admitted to that institution on account of service in the 
Regular or Volimteer Armies of the United States. Those admissions 
consisted of 5 officers and 89 enlisted men on the active list, 1 retired 
officer, 1 contract sui^eon, 3 retired enlisted men, 8 former members of 
the Regular Army, 25 former members of the Volunteer Army, and 8 
military convicts. 
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There were 6 commissioned officers of the Army mider treatment at 
the hospital at the beginning of the fiscal year. Six were admitted 
and 3 were relieved from treatment during the year, leaving 9 officers 
mider treatment at that institution on Jmie 30, 1907. v7ith the 
exception of 1, who eloped from the hospital before being discharged, 
the enlisted men on the active list were all discharged from the miUtary 
service soon after their admission to the institution. 

THE MH.rnA. 

Following the established practice, the subject of the militia is con- 
sidered in a separate report. That report contains data to enable the 
Secretary of War to comply with the provision of the militia law (act 
of Congress approved January 1, 1903, 32 Stat. L., 775), which requires 
him to transmit to Congress with his annual report for each year " an 
abstract of the returns and reports of the adjutants-general of the 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, with such observa- 
tions thereon as he may deem necessary for the information of 
Congress." 

MILrrARY CONVICTS. 

Enlisted men sentenced to dishonorable discharge and to terms of 
confinement at military posts or elsewhere were formerly designated 
as '^ general prisoners'' while serving their sentences of confinement. 
However, an amendment of paragrapJi 935, Army Relations, pub- ' 
lished in General Orders, No. 106, War Department. May 13, 1907, 
changed the designation of such prisoners to that or '' military con- 
victs." 

At the begi Typing of the fiscal year there were 1,816 general prison- 
ers (military convicts) in custody. Of this number 1,101 were in 
confinement at military posts, 41 at the United States Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kans., 631 at the United States Military Prison, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., 12 at the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
Washin^n, D. C, 2 at the general hospital. Fort Bayard, N. Mex., 
and 29 m transit from one place of confinement to another. 

During the year 1,822 inilitary convicts were committed to confine- 
ment, 47 escaped convicts were recaptured, 1,597 convicts were 
released at expiration of sentence, 94 escaped, 6 died, and the whole 
of the unexecuted parts of the sentences of confinement were remitted 
in 320 cases, leaving 1,668 military convicts in custody on June 30, 
1907. Of this nuinber 611 were in confinement at military posts, 38 
at the United States Penitentiary, Ijeavenworth, Kans., 700 at the 
United States Military Prison, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 285 at the 
Pacific Branch, United States Military Prison, Alcatraz Island, Cal., 
16 at the Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C, 1 
at the general hospital. Fort Bayard, N. Mex., and 17 were in transit 
from one place to another. 

Of the 94 military convicts reported to have escaped during the year, 
4 escaped from the United States Military Prison, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., 2 from the Pacific Branch, Umted States Military Prison, 
Alcatraz Island, Cal., and the remainder escaped from the inilitary 
posts at which they were confined. The largest numbers of escapes 
during the year were reported as liaving occurred at Fort Shiuridan, 
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III., Fort Sam Houston, Tex., and Fort Jay, N. Y., those numbers 
being 18, 11, and 10, respectively. 

Applications for clemency in the cases of prisoners undergoing con- 
finement in execution of sentences of general courts-martial have 
continued to add materially to the correspondence of the oflSce. At 
the beginning of the fiscal year 133 applications for clemency, pre- 
viously made, had not received final consideration, they having been 
referred to commanding generals of military departments or else- 
where in the course of investigation as to the merits of the cases. 
During the year 1,026 applications for clemency were received, but 
137 01 these were cases m which other applications were pending at 
the date of their receipt. Clemency was denied in 691 cases, the 
whole of the unexecuted parts of sentences were remitted in 92 cases, 
and parts of the unexecuted sentences were remitted in 136 cases. 
Before final action had been taken on their clemency cases, 6 prison- 
ers had been released upon expiration of sentence and 1 had escaped. 
At the close of the fiscal year 96 cases had not received final consider- 
ation, they having been referred to commanding generals or others in 
the course of investigation as to the merits of the cases and not hav- 
ing been returned to this office before the close of the year. It is 
proper to remark, however, that the number of cases received does 
not represent the number of individual prisoners by whom, or in 
whose behalf, applications for clemency were made. In many cases 
as soon as one application is denied another is presented, as many as 
four successive applications having been received and acted upon 
during the year in tne case of one prisoner. The 919 cases acted upon 
during the year were applications in the cases of 794 prisoners, as 
against 631 applications in the cases of 519 prisoners acted upon 
during the preceding year. 

To prevent the unnecessary expenditure of much time and labor 
in the reexamination, upon furtner applications for clemency for 
military convicts, of cases that have received recent and thorough 
examination in connection with prior applications, it was directed, 
in War Department orders of August 28, 1907, that ^^ where such 
further application is received at the War Department within six 
months of such prior consideration the case will not be reexamined 
unless there be set forth in the application new and material reasons 
for the granting of clemency, but that the applicant will be advised 
of the recent consideration and of the action had thereon.'' 

In addition to the cases considered upon applications, the unexe- 
cuted parts of the sentences were remitted by the War Department 
for administrative reasons in the cases of 112 general prisoners with- 
out appUcations for clemency having been made in their behalf. 

UNIFED STATES MILITARY PRISON. 

The reestablishment of the United States Military Prison at Fort 
Ijeavenworth, Kans., early in 1906, made it possible to relieve the 
overcrowded condition of guardhouses at the various military posts 
in the United States, but, as was stated in the last annual report, 
before the end of June, 1906, the military prison had been fiUed to 
the limit of its capacity, and it had become necessary to instruct 
department commanders to ship no more general prisoners there 
until after ascertaining that there is room for them at the prison. 
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The situation was relieved somewhat by sending to Alcatraz Islandi 
Cal., such general prisoners imder sentence of confinement of one 
year or more as could be accommodated at, and could be sent con- 
venientlv to, that prison, the maximum capacity of which, as re- 
ported by the commanding general of the department, was 319 
prisoners. 

In the army appropriation act, approved March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 
L., 1169), it was provided — 

That hereafter any military prison that the Secretary of War mav designate for the 
confinement of general prisoners for whom there is no room at the united States Mili- 
tary Prison at Fort Leavenworth, ICansas, or whom it is impracticable to send there, 
shall be regarded as a branch of the said United States Military Prison and equally 
with it shall be subject to the laws relating thereto. 

Pursuant to that legislation, the Secretary of War, on March 21, 
1907, designated the military prison at Alcatraz Island, Cal., "for 
the confinement of general prisoners for whom there is no room at the 
United States Military Prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., or whom 
it is impracticable to send there." The miUtary reservation of Alca- 
traz Island, Cal., and the prison established thereon were designated, 
in General Orders, No. 126, War Department, Jime 8, 1907, as the 
"Pacific Branch of the United States Military Prison." The prison 
guard at the Pacific Branch of the United States Military Prison 
was established, under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
Jime 12, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 242), in the same manner as the guard at 
the Leavenworth Military Prison. 

It appears from reports and returns received that at the beginning 
of the f^al year there were 631 general prisoners (mUitary convictsj 
in confinement at the United States Military Prison, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. ; that 542 (including 2 escaped convicts who were recap- 
tured) were received dming the nscal year; that 353 were released by 
expiration of sentence, 113 by pardon, 4 escaped, 2 were transferred 
to the Government Hospital for the Insane, and 1 died, leaving 700 
miUtary convicts in conmiement there on June 30, 1907. 

TheioHowing statistics relative to the 700 military convicts in con- 
finement on June 30, 1907. are extracted from the report of the com- 
mandant of the prison: 

Branches of service to which convicts formerly belonged : 

Cavalry 169 

Artillery 206 

Infantry 200 

Other branches of the service, including unassigned recruits 135 

700 

Terms of sentences of convicts: 

1 year and l(?8S than 2 years 292 

2 years and less than 3 years 300 

'.i years and less than 4 years 54 

4 years and less than 5 years 21 

5 years and lees than 6 years 19 

6 years and leas than 7 years 6 

7 years and less than 8 years ^ 5 

10 years ' 1 

15 years 1 

20 years • 1 

700 
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Agee of convicts: 

Under 21 20 

21 to 25 306 

25 to 30 283 

30 to 35 73 

35 to 40 17 

40 to 45 2 

700 

Nativit>^ of convicts: 

Native bom 664 

Foreign bom 36 

700 

The commandant states that the health of the command was good 
during the year, but 2.92 per cent of the strength having been sick. 
One officer, 117 enUsted men and 761 miUtary convicts were admitted 
to sick report. The prevaiUng disease was tonsiUtis, but epidemics 
of measles and typhoid fever appeared during the year. The typhoid 
fever, the surgeon states, was undoubtedly due to the water supply, 
butprecautions taken promptly checked the progress of the epidemic. 

The chaplain reports that as censor of the convicts' mail he exam- 
ined and read 21,287 letters and examined 34,679 packages and papers 
during the year. Religious services were held regularly in the 
prison chapel on Sunday mornings, and, with purely voluntary 
attendance, there was an average or about 400 convicts at each regu- 
lar service. 

The commandant reports that the guard is generally efficient, 
but he believes that it will be very diflSeult to retain good men as 
privates in the guard imless they receive increased compensation. 

He says : 

The noncommifisioned officers of the guard are receiving 35 cents a day extra, and I 
recommend that all other members of the guard receive 25 cents a day. There is 
very little difference between the duty of a private and that of a noncommissioned 
officer in guarding convicts. In both cases the duty is arduous and, from the nature 
of the duty, very monotonous. Such enthusiasm and excitement as pertain ordi- 
narily to the soldier's life are altogether absent from the duties that tney are per- 
forming. I believe, however, that with the increased compensation recommended the 
majority of the men will be content to remain in the guard for an indefinite period. 

During the year convicts were employed chiefly in putting and 
keeping in shape the buildings and groxmds of the prison proper 
and^the prison reservation, in rebuilding or repairing roads, in cutting 
ice, and in working in the rock quarry at the new nitration plant oi 
Fort Leavenworth^ and on the railroad terminal. 

In concluding his report, the commandant of the prison says: 

This prison lacks at present almost everything needed by a modem institution of 
this kind. The buildings are old and of poor construction. There is a constant and 
increasing danger of fire, which is a source of great and continual anxiety. Some 
of the buildings are kept together by iron braces, and the constant vibration caused 
by the machinery and the walking of convicta on the upper floors make them very 
insecure. Repairs are always needed, and with the most extensive repairs little can 
be done to improve conditions. As in all old buildings of inferior construction, the 
ventilation and sanitary arrangements are a source of constant trouble. The lighting 
and heating systems are also m poor condition. It is hoped, therefore, that within 
the near future a liberal appropriation will be made by Congress for the recoDStruc- 
tion, on a comprehensive plan, of a military prison which will have all modem 
improvements. 
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The act of Congress approved March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1848), 
making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment, provided for the reconstruction of the military prison in San 
Francisco Harbor and required that the money appropriated for the 
work "shall be so expended as to give the maximum amount of 
employment to the inmates of said institution." 

Maj. Reuben B. Turner, Eighth Infantry, was detailed as comman- 
dant of the Pacific Branch, United States Military Prison, in Special 
Orders, No. 138, War Department, Jxme 13, 1907. Major Turner was 
placed in charge of the construction work at that prison (Special 
Orders, No. 142, War Department, June 18, 1907, as amended by 
Special Orders, No. 144, War Department, June 20, 1907) because 
of his knowledge of the construction of pubUc buildings and his long 
experience as a constructing quartermaster. 

Plans for the construction of a concrete building were prepared 
and were approved by the Acting Secretary of War. The work of 
construction nas been begun. 

As the Alcatraz prison was not made a branch of the United States 
MiUtary Prison until near the close of the fiscal year, no special report 
of the operations at that prison during the year was required. It 
appears from the returns of the prison, nowever, that there were 208 

feneral prisoners (military convicts) in confinement there at the 
eginning of the fiscal year. During the fiscal year 472 prisoners 
(including 1 who had escaped) were received, 330 were ireleased by 
expiration of sentence and 54 by remission of sentence, 2 escaped, and 
9 were transferred to other places of confinement, leaving 285 mili- 
tary convicts in confinement at the Pacific Branch of 3ie United 
States Military Prison on June 30, 1907. 

PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 

. In General Orders, No. 68, War Department, April 7^ 1906, it was 
directed that the finger-print system of personal identification, 
described in the last annual report, be put in operation in the Army 
on September 1, 1906, or as soon thereafter as practicable, and that 
thereupon the outline-figure card sy^stem previously used be aban- 
doned. It was found to be impracticable to begin making the new 
identification records before November 1, 1906, on which date the 
making of identification photographs and the recording of finger 
prints were begun at the three recruit depots. The use of the new 
system was extended to the recruit depot posts and other military 
posts as soon as the necessary apparatus and supplies could be fur- 
nished and enlisted men of the Hospital Corps instructed how to 
make the records. 

At the close of the fiscal year (June 30, 1907) finger-print records 
had been received in 39,129 cases. Of these, 702 were cases of reen- 
listment in which finger-print records made during the previous 
service were on file. On June 30, 1907, the oflSce had on file the 
finger-print records of 38,427 individuals who were or had been 
enUsted men in the Army. 

During the year 171^ cases of fraudulent enlistment by former 
deserters, military convicts, and others were discovered through the 
operations of the outline-figure card system and of the finger-print 
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system. However, but few of those enlistments were discovered 
through the operation of the finger-print system alone, because of the 
comparatively short time during which that system has been in opera- 
tion. Of the 171 cases of identity discovered during the year, 23 had 
been withdrawn from military control when the discovery was 
made. Of the remaining 148 cases, 41 were held to service, 61 were 
dishonorably discharged and confined for various periods by sentence 
of general court-martial, 9 were discharged without honor, 32 deserted 
beiore their cases were finally disposed of, and in 5 cases final deter- 
mination had not been reached by the military authorities at the end 
of the year. 

CURRENT WORK OF THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL* S OFFICE. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, the business of the 
Adjutant-Generars OflSce (designated as The Military Secretary's 
Office during part of the year) was promptly disposed of. The work 
of the office was kept constantly up to aate, 95.6 per cent of all the 
cases received during the year having been disposed of within twenty- 
four hours from the time they reached the office. At the close of 
business on the 29th of Jxme, 1907 (Saturday), as heretofore in The 
Military Secretary's Office and previously in the Record and Pen- 
sion Office on the last office day of each fiscal year, not one case 
remained unacted upon. 

Of the cases received during the year, 282,706 were formally 
recorded. In addition to those formally recorded cases, 4,180 
informal calls for information from the records were received from 
other bureaus of the War Department. The total number of recorded 
cases, formal and informal, received during the year was 286,886. 
which was an average of 941 cases for each workii^ day in the fiscal 
year. The average for the preceding year was 889 cases. 

The following table shows either me source of receipt or the char- 
acter of the 282.706 cases received and formally recorded during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1907: 

Number of cases received and disposed of. 

From the Commifisioner of Pensions 69, 958 

From the Auditor for the War Department 42, 985 

From the Comptroller of the Treasury 115 

From the Commissioner of the General Land Ofticc 1, 270 

From the Civil Service Commission 537 

From the General Staff, the Chief of Artillery, and chiefe of bureaus of the 

War Department 9, 878 

From the Army at large 62, 440 

Recruiting for the Army 10, 581 

Militia of States and Territories 3, 540 

Clemency for military convicts 2, 261 

From Union associations and Volunteer Soldiers' Homes 779 

FVom Confederate associations and homes 3, 544 

Applications for original discharge certificates 218 

Applications for certificates in lieu of lost discharges 7, 484 

Applications for removal of charge of desertion 1, 607 

Remuster cases 803 

All other cases, miscellaneous 64, 706 

Total 282,706 

On hand June 30, 1907 None. 
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The cases received from the Commissioner of Pensions consisted, 
as in previous years, of calls for information from the official records 
relative to the service, military status, or medical treatment of 
former officers and enlisted men of the regular and volunteer forces. 
Of the 69^958 calls received during the year, 852 related to service 
in the PhiUppine insurrection and 5,690 to service in the war with 
Spain. The remaining 63,416 cases related to service in previous 
wars, principally the civil war, and to service in the Regular Army 
in times of peace. It may be interesting to note that while there 
was a decrease of 478 in the PhiUppine insurrection cases and of 
2,522 in the Spanish war cases firom the numbers received during 
the preceding fiscal year, there was an increase of 3,894 in the number 
of cases relating to the civil war and other wars prior to the war 
with Spain and to the Regular Army in times of peace, making a 
net increase of 894 in the niunber of calls received from the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. < 

The 42,985 cases received from the Auditor for the War Depart- 
ment consisted of calls for information from the records relative to 
the service or status of officers or enlisted men. Of those cases, 596 
related to service in the PhiUppine insurrection, 746 to service in 
the war with Spain, and the remainder (41,643) to service in the 
civil war, the Mexican war, the Indian wars, or in the Regular Army 
in times of peace. As in the case of calls from the Commissioner 
of Pensions, the numbers of calls from the Auditor for the War Depart- 
ment in PhiUppine insurrection cases and in Spanish war cases were 
less, while the nimiber of calls in cases relating to other wars and to 
the Regular Army in times of peace was greater than the numbers 
received during the preceding jear. The decreases in PhiUppine 
insurrection cases and in Spanish war cases were 1,107 and 1,383, 
respectively, and the increase in other cases was 11,026, making a 
net increase from the preceding year of 8,536 cases. 

Calls for information from the records relative to the service of 
individuals in the Volunteer or Regular Army, for use in connection 
with the administration of the land laws of the United States, were 
received from the Commissioner of the General Land Office in 1,270 
cases, as against 1,523 such cases received during the preceding fiscal 
year. 

The Civil Service Commission made 537 calls for record information 
in the cases of claimants for preference in appointment to civil office 
under section 1754, Revised Statutes. The number of such cases 
received during the preceding fiscal vear was 510. 

The large number of cases (72,318) received from the General Staff, 
the Chief of Artillery, chiefs of bureaus of the War Department^ ana 
from the Army at large related to such diverse subjects as anse^ in 
connection with the command or administration of the existing 
miUtary estabUshment. That number, which was much larger than 
the number (59,332) received during the preceding fiscal year, does 
not include the 10,581 cases that related to recruiting for the Army. 

The miUtia cases received durinj^ the year numbered 3,640, as 
against 3,535 such cases received ouring the previous year. TTiey 
arose chiefly in connection with the administration of the militia laws, 
and included many requests for interpretation of laws and regulations. 
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Of the communications received during the year, 2.261 related to 
the granting of clemency to miUtary convicts. That subject is 
discussed elsewhere in this report. 

The 4,323 cases received from Union associations and volunteer 
homes and from Confederate associations and homes were requests 
for information concerning Ahe miUtary service of applicants for 
admission to or membership m those homes and associations. The 
number of such cases received during the preceding fiscal year was 
3,732. 

The number of applications for original discharge certificates in the 
cases of former soldiers who, for various reasons, failed to receive such 
certificates at the dates of their separation from the military service 
has not increased. Only 218 such appUcations were received during 
the fiscal year. During the previous year that number was 281. 

Certificates in lieu of lost or destroyed discharge certificates are 
issued under the provisions of the act of Congress approved July 1, 
1902 (32 Stat. L., 629) . During the past fiscal year 7,484 applications 
for certificates in lieu of lost or destroyed discnarge certificates were 
received. That number is greater than the number (6,146) received 
during the preceding year and less than the number (8,861) received 
during the fiscal year 1905. 

The acts of Congress (the act approved March 2, 1889, 25 Stat. L., 
869. and acts amendatory thereof; relating to the removal of charges 
of desertion are appUcable only to soldiers of the civil war and the 
war with Mexico. Since the date of the original act many thousands 
of apj^cations for the reUef provided have been received and disposed 
of. The number of applications received annually has been decreas- 
ing for several years past, and it is believed that nearly all of the 
meritorious cases have been disposed of. Most of the applications 
now received are but renewals of former appUcations, many of which 
have been denied repeatedly. During tne past fiscal year 1,607 
appUcations for removal of tne charge of desertion were received, as 
against 1,618 during the preceding year. The number of appUcations 
received during the year, as shown in the table, does not include such 
cases as arose in the preparation of miUtary histories of former soldiers 
for the Commissioner of Pensions and the accounting officers of the 
Treasury, no record of the number of those cases having been kept. 
In aU such cases the charge of desertion thus discovered was removed 
under the act, when found to be clearly within its provisions, without 
any formal appUcation for relief. 

The "remuster cases'' shown in the preceding table are appUca- 
tions for recognition of rank as commissioned officers during the 
civil war under the provisions of the act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1897 (29 Stat. L., 593). The number of those cases (803) 
shown in the table as having been received and disposed of does not 
represent the whole number of cases considered under the remuster 
law during the past fiscal year. The question of the appUcabiUty 
of that law was considered in a number of cases, principally from 
the Auditor for the War Department, in which no formal appUca- 
tion for recognition under the act had been ffied, and which, there- 
fore, were not counted as remuster cases. 

The "miscellaneous'' cases shown in the table cover a wide ranpe 
of subjects, including all cases not specificaUy classified in the tabte, 
and relative to the disbanded armies of all wars, to the organizations, 
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officers, and enlisted men composing those armies, and to former 
officers and enlisted men of the Army of to-day. Tne miscellaneous 
correspondence of the office during the past fiscal year averaged 
212 cases for each working day in the year. It included a large 
correspondence with individual Senators and Representatives m 
Congress, as well as many reports for the use of Congressional com- 
mittees relative to pending or propdsed legislation, and involved 
the determination of the great variety of questions that constantly 
arise in connection with the history or status of organizations 
and of individual officers and enlisted men. The miscellaneous cases 
also include inquiries received from the descendants of soldiers of 
tJie Revolutionary war and the war of 1812 and from the various 
patriotic societies relative to service in those wars. During the 
past fiscal year there were received 2,597 requests, involving 3,488 
names, for records of service in the Revolutionary war, and 490 
requests, involving 539 names, for records of service in the war 
of 1812. 

Of the 4,180 informal calls for information, before referred to, 
3,579 were requests received from the Quartermaster-General of the 
Army for information from the records for use in connection with 
apphcations for headstones and marking the graves of deceased 
soldiers. Those requests involved 13,001 names. 

The informal calls received diuing the year also included 43 "Con- 
federate horse claims," so called, arising under the act of Congress 
apOToved February 27, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 43). 

The distribution of general and special orders and circulars and the 
supplying of blank books and forms to the Army, to the militia, 
ana to educational institutions at which officers of the Army are 
detailed as professors of mihtary science and tactics are important 
parts of the work of the Adjutant-Grenerars Office. 

The following table shows tne number of copies of orders, circulars, 
and blanks distributed during the fiscal year ended Jime 30, 1907: 

General orders 2, 867, 628 

Special orders, full copies 101, 898 

Special orders, extracts 40, 375 

Circulars 958, 414 

Artillery memoranda 2, 481 

Blank books 20, 41 1 

Other blanks 1, 567, 529 

In addition to the orders, circulars, memoranda, and blanks shown 
in the foregoing table, the Adjutant-Greneral's Office distributed 
about 62,000 copies of miscellaneous documents and other publica- 
tions during the fiscal year. Those publications included the Army 
Register, the monthly Army list and Directory, station lists, the 
miutia roster, and annual reports. 

Copies of the Army Regulations, Infantry Drill Regulations. Small- 
Arms Firing Regulations, Artillery Drill Regulations, Outlines of 
First Aid to the Injured, Manual of Guard Duty, and Field Service 
Relations are siipplied, for use as text-books, to educational insti- 
tutions at which officers of the Army are detailed as professors of mil- 
itary science and tactics. The number of those puDlications so dis- 
tributed by this office during the year was 5,625. 

The handling and readdressing of mail matter intended for officers 
and enlisted men of the Army and directed to them in care of the 
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Adjutant-General's Office^ should also be noticed as a part of the work 
of that office. Much of that mail matter received diuing the fiscal 
jesx consisted of circulars; sample copies of publications, and other 
sLQiilar mail from publishing houses and business firms or establish- 
ments. It was foimd to be impossible, without detriment or delay 
in dispatching current public, business, to redirect the large batches 
of circulars and similar mail matter, and, consequently, it has been 
the practice of the office to return such mail matter with a copy of 
the Army List and Directory, accompanied with the suggestion that 
the sender of the mail redirect it himself, using the adc&esses shown 
in that publication. All other mail matter was readdressed. if the 
address of the person for whom it was intended could be foima. The 
ma^tude of that work will be apparent when it is observed that, 
dunng the fiscal year, no less than 51,851 pieces of mail matter were 
readdressed to omcers of the Army. No record of the quantity of 
mail readdressed to enlisted men was kept. 

OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE UNION AND CONFEDERATE ARMIES. 

The distribution of the sets of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies upon designations made by Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, flud Delegates to the Fifty-seventh Congress was con- 
tinued during the year, as authorized in the simdry civilappropriation 
act approved March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 1145). That act authorized 
and oirected the Secretary of War "to furnish to each Senator, Rep- 
resentative, and Delegate to the Fifty-Seventh Congress one set of 
the Official Records oi the Rebellion, and to furnish two sets of said 
records to such permanent libraries and educational institiitions as 
mav be designated by each of the said Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates." 

The number of copies of the Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies distributed during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, 
including sales, was as follows: 

Books (volumes or parts of volumes) 36, 665 

Atlases, complete 245 

Plates (maps). 65 

The sales during the fiscal vear amounted to $132.50, and that 
amount was deposited in the United States Treasury, as required by 
law. 

ROSTER OF OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN OF THE UNION AND 

CONFEDERATE ARMIES. 

The compilation, under the direction of the Secretary of War, of a 
complete roster of the officers and enlisted men of tne Union and 
Conrederate armies has been continued durmg the fiscal year, as 
authorized by a clause in the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation act approved February 23, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 884). 

As was stated in previous reports, no difficulty exists with regard 
to the compilation of that part of the roster relating to the Union 
troops, because of the comparative completeness of the collection of 
Union records in the custody of the War Department. As a matter 
of fact, the practical completion of the reproduction, by the index- 
record card system, of the individual military records or the officers 
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and enlisted men of the volunteer forces in the Union Army has 
virtually completed the compilation of that part of the roster. 

On the other hand, however, the incompleteness of the collection of 
Confederate records of miUtary service m the custody of the War 
Department made it necessary to provide, as far as possible, for the 
supplementing of that collection by obtaining the loan of authentic 
Confederate records from States, historical societies, and individuals. 
The efforts made and the plans adopted with that end in view have 
been described in preceding annual reports and consequently are not 
repeated in this report. 

In response to the requests of the War Department, many original 
Confederate records have been loaned by States and individuals to be 
used in connection with the compilation of the Confederate part of the 
roster. The records so loaned during the past fiscal year included 159 
rolls of Virginia organizations, 10 rolls of Georgia organizations, and 
a very few rolls and other records of organizations raised in other 
States. Those records, like the records previously received, were 
copied, and the originals were returned to the persons who loaned 
them to the Department. 

The method of compilation of the Confederate service records is the 
same as that previously applied to the records of Union volunteers. 
At the date of the last annual report the records of Confederate troops 
from the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentuclrjr, 
and Louisiana, on file in the War Department, had been reproduced by 
that system, and some progress had been made in the reproduction of 
the records of Mississippi re^ments. During the year the reproduc- 
tion of the records of Mississippi troops was completed; and con- 
siderable progress was made in the equally important work of com- 
piling the Umon records of Confederate pjnsoners of war. All of the 
office force now available for the purpose is engaged in continuing the 
compilation of the records of Comederate prisoners of war. 

In this connection it is proper to remark that the reproduction of 
the incomplete records of Confederate organizations forms but a por- 
tion of the compilation of the Confederate part of the roster. The 
Union records or Confederate prisoners afford much information con- 
cerning the service of many men whose names, unless those records 
were compiled, would not appear in the roster, because the records of 
the orgamzations to which tney belonged are missing. As prisoners 
of war from organizations raised in each of the Confederate States 
were confined at the several Union prisons from time to time, it will 
readily be seen that the reproduction of the records of any one of 
those States will not be complete until all of the Union records of 
Confederate prisoners of war nave been reproduced. 

As shown elsewhere in this report, the whole number of Confed- 
erate military index-record cards prepared up to and including June 
30, 1907, was 3,855,266. That number, however, does not represent 
the number of Confederate soldiers in service, because each record 
card represents an entry on the records and not an individual, a 
considerable number of cards (or record entries) appearing in the 
case of one soldier in many instances. It is belicvea, however, that 
when the collection of Confederate records in the War Department 
has been made as complete as it is possible to make it, and when all 
of those records have been reproduced by the index-record card 
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S3^tem, it will be possible, by brining together all of the record 
entries in the case of each individu^ soldier so far as they can be 
identified, to make an approximation of the number of individuaJs 
in service in the Confederate Army that will be much more nearly 
correct than any estimate that nas heretofore been prepared by 
anyone. 

INDEX-BECORD CABD WOBK. 

The work of reproducing, by the index-record card system, the 
records of indiviaual mihtary service and medical and sumcal 
treatment and the objects for which that work was imdertaken have 
heretofore been explained fully in the annual reports of the Chief of 
the Record and Pension Office. In view of that fact and the fact 
that that work and its objects are believed to be imderstood gen- 
erally, it is now deemed imnecessary either to describe the work or to 
state the objects for which it was undertaken. 

The index-record card work done during the fiscal year consisted 
chiefly of the carding of records of Confederate prisoners of war and 
of muster rolls of Confederate troops, but few other records having 
been carded because, as was stated in the last annual report, the 
carding of the volunteer individual-service records of the several 
wars, except those of Confederate troops, has been virtually com- 
pleted. 

During the past fiscal year there were prepared 497,162 military 
cards and 15,349 medical cards, making, with those previously pre- 
pared, a total of 47,310,388 of the former and 7,884,291 of the latter 
class, or an aggregate of 55,194,679 index-record cards, prepared up 
to and includmg June 30, 1907. 

The foregoing statement includes 3,855,266 Confederate miUtarv 
cards, 494,825 of which were prepared during the year. Those cards 
were prepared in the process of compilation of the roster of officers 
and enlisted men of the Union and Confederate armies, pursuant to 
the act of February 25, 1903 (32 Stat. L., 884), and represent entries 
on the records and not individiuils, as is shown more fully elsewhere in 
this report. 

RECOBDS OF WARS PRIOR TO THE CIVIL WAR. 

The acts of Congress approved July 27, 1892 (27 Stat. L., 276), 
August 18, 1894 (28 Stat. L., 403), and April 28, 1904 (33 Stat. L., 591), 
indicate that it was the intention of Congress to provide for the gather- 
ing together in the War Department of the rolls and other military 
records of the wars prior to tne civil war. Under the legislation before 
referred to many records of the Revolutionary war, the war of 1812, 
and the earlier Indian wars were received from the State, Treasury, 
and Interior Departments. 

However, as no such records have been received from any of the 
Executive Departments during the past three years, it is believed that 
further accessions to the Department's collection of military records 
of the earlier wars need not oe looked for in that direction, and that 
any further efforts to make that collection of those records more com- 
plete must be made in the line of securing the loan of authentic rec- 
ords, for the purpose of copying them, from States, historical societies, 
and individuals. 
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It is believed tihat ihe collection of military records of the Mexican 
war is as complete as it is possible to make it, and that, consequently, 
such of those records as are of historical interest or value should be pub- 
lished. However, legislative action is necessary to authorize the 
publication of those records. 

With regard to the records of the war of 1812 and the Revolutionr 
ary war, it is to be remarked that, imtil the collection of these rec- 
ords has been made as complete as possible, it is not advisable to 
undertake the publication of anj portion of tnem, especially of those 
relating to the mdividual histories of officers and enlisted men. 

ACCESS TO OFFICIAL BECORDS. 

Historians^ biographers, and other persons engaged in literary pur- 
suits, or their agents, and also claimants and attorneys for persons 
having claims against the Government, have continued to urge that 
they Be permitted to have access to the records or that extended 
transcripts from the records be made for them. 

Many of the applications for permission to examine, and requests 
for transcripts from, the official records are made with a view to 
obtain data for use in the preparation or prosecution of some kind of 
a claim against the Oovemment. It is the invariable practice of this 
office to decline to furnish to a claimant or his attorney any informa- 
tion from the official records to aid in theprosecution of a pension or 
other claim against the United States. Tnat practice is based upon 
section 5498 of the Revised Statutes, which inakes it an offense for 
any public official to aid or assist in the prosecution of any claim 
against the United States '' otherwise than in the discharge of his 
proper official duties." Paragraph 831, Army Relations, limits 
the official duties of ** any person m the military service, " in the mat- 
ter of furnishing information that can be made the basis of a claim 
against the Government, to furnishing such information ''to the 
OToper officers of the War, Treasury, or Interior Departments, or the 
Department of Justice." 

To furnish to claimants or their attorneys information from the 
official records to aid in the prosecution of claims against the (Jov- 
emment would be likely to result in the preparation and presenta- 
tion of many fraudulent claims, and would, moreover, deprive the 
Government in a large measure of the protection against imposture 
and fraud that is now afforded bv its abiUty to compare with the 
official records the allegations made by, or in behalf or, claimante in 
accordance with the knowledge and recollection of those testifying 
and independently of the official records. There is no necessity for 
furnishing such information to claimants or attorneys, because the 
Commissioner of Pensions and other officials whose duty it is to pass 
upon claims against the United States always call upon this Depart- 
ment for, and are always furnished with, all the record eviaence 
that has any bearing upon the claim under consideration, thus ena- 
bling the bureau or office chained with the adjudication of the claim 
to verify or supplement, if need be, the allegations made in the 
claim. 

It is beUeved that all of the records antedating the civil-war period 
♦liat are of general historical interest or value and that can be pub- 

ihed without endangering public or private intereste should be made 
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accessible to the public. As was stated in the last annual reporti 
no argument is necessary to show that tiie way in which this can be 
accomplished most satisfactorily is by publishmg the records in the 
way in which the records of tne ci^nOi war were published. Thati 
however, can not be done without being authorizea by Confess. 

In 1905, and again in 1906, The Mmtary Secretary of uie Army 
suggested in his annual report "that, imtil they shall have been pub- 
lished, the rules of the War Department denying access to the 
records by persons not oflScially connected with the Department be 
so far relaxed at the proper time as to permit the exhibition of his- 
torical records relating to wars prior to the civil war to persons 
desiring to consult them for Uterary or historical purposes, care 
being taken to discriminate between records of general historical 
interest and those of a purely personal nature, so that pubUc and 
private interests may be protected." The views of that officer, who 
IS now The Adjutant-General of the Army, have not changed in that 
respect, and it is again recommended tliat if space can be found in 
the Department building available for the purpose of bringing the 
records together and arranging them so as to be accessible to persons 
who may desire to consult them, all records of a general historical 
nature antedating the civil-war period be brought together in one 
place from the books and files of the different biu^eaus and offices of 
the War Department to make them accessible to investigators and 
with a view to their subsequent pubUcation. 

MEDALS OF HONOR. 

The medals of honor issued during the past fiscal year were those 
of the design adopted under the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved April 23, 1904 (33 Stat. L., 274). The medals authorized 
by that act are, imder its terms, 'Ho be presented by direction of the 
President, and in the name of Congress, to such officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, and privates as have most distinguished, or may 
hereafter most distinguish, themselves by their gallantry in action. 

Prior to the le^lation before referred to, medals oi honor were 
issued under the joint resolution of Congress approved July 12, 1862 
(12 Stat. L., 623), and section 6 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1863 (ibid., 751). Those medals, however, were not of the 
same design as those issued under the later legislation. The former 
are ordinarily referred to as medals of the "old design," and the 
latter as medals of the "new design." 

It was held by the Acting Secretary of War, concurring in an 
opinion of the Attorney-General, as shown in the last annual report, 
that the act of April 23, 1904, before referred to, required the holder 
of a medal of the old design to surrender that medal before he could 
obtain a medal of the new design. A joint resolution of Congress 
approved February 27, 1907 (34 Stat. L., 1422), provided, however — 

That the holders of medals of honor under the act approved July 12. 1862, and sec- 
tion 6 of the act approved March 3, 1863, shall not be required to surrender such medals 
in case such medals are replaced, in pursuance of the provisions of tiie act of CongreaB 
approved April 23, 1904, and that wnerever the holders of such medals of honornave 
surrendered them in order to receive the medals provided for by said act approved 
April 23, 1904, such medals shall be returned to them: Provided^ That no recipient 
of both medals shall wear both medals at the same time. 
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At the date of approval of the joint resolution before referred to 
392 medals of old aesign had been exchanged for medals of the new 
design. All of those medals of old design have been returned to die 
persons by whom they were surrendered to the War Department, 
with the exception of a very few in cases in which. the Department 
has been unaole to locate the persons entitled to have the medals 
returned to them. 

The whole number of medals of honor, all of the new design, issued 
during the fiscal year ended Jime 30, 1907, was 77. Of these, 10 
were issued to replace medals of the old design, 64 were issued to 
persons to whom medals of the old design had theretofore been 
awarded, and 3 were original issues of medals awarded during the year. 

At the time of the adoption of the new design 2,571 medals of 
honor of the original design had been issued by the War Department. 
Since that date there have been 19 medals of honor awarded, and 
medals of new desim were issued in those cases, making a total of 
2,590 awards of meaals of honor up to and including Jime 30, 1907. 

CAMPAIGN BADGES. 

Campaign badges, to be issued as articles of uniform to officers and 
enlistea men in service ''to commemorate services which have been, 
or shall hereafter be, rendered in campaign," were authorized by 
War Department General Orders, No. 4, dated January 11, 1905. 

At the date of the last annual report the issue of badges had been 
authorized (in War Department Greneral Orders, Nos. 5 and 143 of 
1905 and No. 82 of 1906)l for service during (a) the Spanish campaign, 
(6) the Philippine campaign, and (c) the China relief expedition. 
The dates between whicn service must have been rendered to entitle 
applicants to campaign badges for those campaigns were set forth in 
the last annual report and need not be repeated here. However, 
Qeneral Orders, No. 197, War Department, November 30, 1906, 
extended the dates for which the Pnilippine campa^n badge might 
be awarded so as to include the expedition against rala ana his fol- 
lowers. Jolo, P. I.. April and May, 1905; that against Datu Ali and 
his followers, Mindanao, P. I^ October, 1905, and that against hostile 
Moros on Mount Bud-Dajo, Jolo^. I^March, 1906. 

In General Orders, No. 170, War Department, August 15, 1907, 
rescinding Greneral Orders, No. 12, War Department, January 21, 1907, 
as amended by paragraph IV, General Orders, No. 125, War Depart- 
ment, June 8, 1907, badges for additional campaigns were authorized 
as follows: 

a [d]. Civil war campaign badge: To be issued to officers and enlisted men who 
served in the Regular or Volunteer Arm)r or in the militia in the service of the United 
States during the civil war between April 15, 1861, and April 9, 1865. 

b [e]. Indian campai^ badge: To be issued to officers and enlisted men who served 
in the following campaigns against hostile Indians: 

Campaign in soutnem Oregon and Idaho and northern parts of California and 
Nevada, 1865-1868. 

Campaign against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches, in Kansas, 
Colorado, and the Indian Territory, 1867, 1868, and 1869. 

Modoc war in 1872 and 1873. 

Campaign against the Apaches of Arizona in 1873. 

Campaign against the Kiowas, Comanches, and Cheyennes, in Kansas, Colorado, 
Texas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico, 1874 and 1875. 

Campaign against the Northern Cheyennes and Sioux, 1876 and 1877. 
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Nez Perc6 war, 1877. 
Bannock war, 1878. 

Campaign against the Northern Oheyennes, 1878 and 1879. 

Campaign against the Ute Indians in Colorado and Utah, September. 1879, to 
November, 1880. 
Campaign against Apache Indians in Arizona and New Mexico, 1885 and 1886. 
Campaign against Sioux Indians in South Dakota, November, 1890, to January, 1891. 

It is specified in that order that ''Under existing law these badges 
can onlj be {issued to persons who are now in the military service of 
the United States or who may enter that service hereafter." 

The Secretary of War decided that only one Indian campaign badge 
shall be issued to any one person^ notwithstanding the fact that the 
services for which the badge is to be issued may mtve been rendered 
in more than one campaign. 

The lists of names submitted up to and including June 30, 1906, 
were all examined on or before that date, and, as a result of that 
examination, 30,240 officers and enlisted men were found to be entitled 
to badges. During the past fiscal year 1,325 additional names were 
added to the Usts of officers and enlisted men who were f oimd to be 
entitled to campaign badges, making a total of 31,565 officers and 
enlisted men entitled to those badges. Of these, 23,897 were found 
to be entitled to badges on accoimt of service in the PhiUppine cam- 
paign, 5,832 on account of service in the Spanish campaign, 1,326 on 
account of service in the China relief expedition, 442 on accoimt of 
service in Indian campaigns, and 68 on accoimt of service during the 
civil war. The Quartermaster-General has been requested to funush 
badges for those officers and enlisted men. 

CLERICAL FORCE, 

No change was made in the number of employees authorized by 
law for the Adjutant-Greneral's Office during the past fiscal year, and 
the same number of employees has been authonzed for the current 
fiscal year, it having been f oimd possible as a result of the adoption 
of improved business methods in the Record and Pension Office and 
the extension of those methods to the several branches and divisions 
now constituting the Adjutant-General's Office, to conduct the cur- 
rent business promptly and satisfactorily with a reduced number of 
employees. The aggregate number of reductions in force and the 
aggregate annual saving in salaries were shown in the last annual 
report. 

It is due to the civihan employees of the AdjutantrOeneral's Office 
that mention and credit shomd be given for the efficient and faithful 
maimer in which, almost without exception, they have discharged 
their respective duties. The Adjutant-Gieneral recognizes, and ta^es 
this opportunity to say, that it is largely due to the zealous and 
efficient performance of duty and the interest manifested in the work 
by the civilian employees of the office that the public business has 
been transacted so promptly and efficiently. 

F. C. AiNSWORTH, 

The AdjutarUrOeneral, 
The Secretary of War. 
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War Department, 
Office of the Inspector-General, 

Washington^ July 10^ 1907. 

Sir: I have the honor to report on the work of the Inspector- 
General's Department during the past year. 

The officers of this Department have, to the best of their ability, 
observed the state of the Army in all that pertains to its efficiency, 
examined the condition of supplies and equipments, inspected the 
accounts of all disbursing officers, and have reported on all deficien- 
cies found and irregularities discovered. From time to time they 
have made suggestions for the correction of defects coming under 
their observation. At the close of the fiscal year they render reports 
and submit such reconmiendations for the improvement of the service 
as they deem fit. 

From the reports of the inspectors-general and from his own obser- 
vations the omcer in temporary charge of the Inspector-General's 
Office will endeavor to place before the Secretary of War in concise 
language his own review for the year, together with reconmiendations 
for the future. 

My review and recommendations will be limited to the most salient 
features. 

desertions. 

Inspectors-general have been required to make special inquiry into 
the causes of aesertions and to report thereon. 

In a majority of the cases the causes can not be definitely ascer- 
tained ; but when the number is abnormal the inspector can sometimes 
deduce or fairly infer that desertions were logical results of conditions 
found in the organization. 

Often the deserters are actuated by a spirit of unrest and inherent 
inability to endure necessary restraints and discipline, and other 
causes that are not traceable to anything peculiar to the company or 
its officers. These men have made a mistalce in entering the military 
service, and the Army can not be changed to suit them. 

On the other hand, there are administrative methods, about which 
opinions honestly differ, and that may be subject to some modifica- 
tions, if thereby the service can be made more satisfactory to volun- 
teers (for it is on voluntary service that we must rely). 
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Some of the suggested changes will be mentioned under this head 
of " Desertions; '' others elsewhere in this report 

Lack of permanency of commanders of companies 
commSSaerS.^^ °' ^s frequently and strongly urged as causing much of 

the trouble. 
Regimental spirit The shifting commissioned personnel with the 

regiment and the deterioration of the regimental 
spirit have had their effect. 

Tyrannical sergeants are responsible for many 
geante **"***' '^^' desertions and much discontent. " Sustain the ser- 
geant" is an old maxim, plausible and apparently 
sound, but under the operation of which there has been much abuse 
of authority. If some captains have gone so far as to " sustain the 
sergeant, right or wrong," the exercise of such unrestrained power 
might be expected to do harm. 

Home interest and encouragement, which sustain 
inl'**^"**^ "*^**" ^^^ volunteer regiments, are not manifested toward 

the regular. Localized recruiting conducted by regi- 
mental parties, as recommended in the last annual report from this 
office, would probably not suffice to fill the ranks of our Army, but it 
is believed would tend to popularize the service and develop the 
interest of communities in their representative organizations. 

If the first enlistment were for one year, desertions 
^^^e-year enlist- ^Quld almost disappear and recruiting would be 

facilitated. 

THE PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

There is a story of an old captain who said that the Army would 
be fine if it were not for the soldiers. All he wanted was a first 
sergeant and a striker. Fortunately, that officer has no counterpart 
in the Army to-day.* We all want soldiers, and the more the better. 
But our private soldier is without votes or influence, and he suffers 
from a lack of appreciation in a period of profound peace and 
perennial prosperity. 

The American people refuse to be scared over the possibilitv of 
war, and the gospel of preparedness receives scant attention. TClien 
we contemplate the humiliating shocks that may be inflicted on our 
national pride in the first clashes of arms with tne land forces of any 
first-class power, we could wish that more heed were given to the les- 
sons of the past and the warnings for the future. What community 
will now rely on a volunteer fire department if they can afford to 
maintain a paid organization? A strong first line oi defense would 
gain time for the mustering of our latent forces, but we find ourselves 
unable to fill the ranks of this first line. 

The Government does not offer enough pay. 

^*^* There are other respects in which the position or the 

private soldier might be improved, but any improvement costs money, 
and the most pressing need of the Army to-day is increased pay for 
the private soldier. Suitable men for our lowest grade are easily able 
to get steady employment for more than ^' thirteen dollars a month 
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and found," and the glamour that surrounds the military will not 
induce the young men to forego higher wages and other attractions 
of modem fife. 

Whv should the sailor or marine have a more lib- 

Bations.^ eral allowance of food than the soldier?. The youth 

who enlists must experience some disappointment on not finding in 
the soldier's ration the most ordinary components of the working- 
man's diet, such as butter and eggs. The sailor's ration includes 
these, besides condensed milk or evaporated cream. Should not the 
army ration be sufficient in itself witnout having to eke it out by the 
soldier's labor (as in gardening) or by his pay (as in mess diviaends 
from post exchinges)1 ^ ^ ^' 

Uniform. ^® inspector reports: "At most posts a lar^ 

variety of uniforms is worn. ♦ ♦ ♦ They vary in 
the shades of olive drab and of the le^ffins, in the combination of 
head and foot gears, in the kinds and widths of collars, the length of 
coats, etc." 

It is true that this variety has resulted from commendable efforts 
to improve the uniform ana adapt it to modem requirements. It is 
also true that reduced appropriations have prevented our discarding 
obsolete materials and patterns of proved unsuitability. Congress 
should be persuaded to greater liberality, so that the soldiers may 
have a uniform that is uniform, with a style that is pleasing. 

Discrimination a^inst the soldier's uniform at 

Discrimination, theaters and public places may be lessened if we keep 
his working clothes more in the background. Prejudice might 1>b 
disarmed if he wore the dress instead of the service uniform. And it 
is possible that sometimes we carry too far the prohibition of civilian 
clothes. 

Discrimination against the soldiers' club is something for which the 
soldier does not hold his officers responsible. 

INFANTRY INCREASE. 

The burden of foreign service falls with undue severity on our 
infantry regiments. Tneir periods of enjoyment of home stations 
are extremely limited, and comparison with other branches of our 
Army emphasizes this. The situation calls for relief; and this can 
best be afforded by increasing the number of organizations of 
infantry. We do not want more cavalry in Alaska, Hawaii, or the 
Philippines, and our Coast Artillery troops are not available and will 
not be sent abroad in any considerable numbers. It is hardly to be 
supposed that we would send so much cavalry across the sea if we 
had more infantry. 

With the roster limited to 30 rejgiments and the number of these on 
foreign service irreducible, an iniantry regiment returns to the Phil- 
ippines before it has been three years in the home station. The cav- 
alry regiments get at least a year longer than the infantry in the 
home coimtry; and it is for their best interests that they should 
have this much time for recuperation, renovation, and invigoration. 
There has b^n much homesickness among our troops on foreign 
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service. A recniit can not join the infantry in the United States 
and serve with it two years before he is confronted with this f orei^- 
service prospect. It ought to be possible for him to serve one enlist- 
ment with one regiment before ne decides whether he will become 
permanently identified with that regiment. As it is, we have a shift- 
mg rank and file of less than three years' identification with one re^- 
ment and a disappearance of the old reliable soldiers who were the 
mainstay of our infantry before we had foreign possessions. Ten 
more infantry regiments should be added to our roster. 

But it must begin to dawn on us that we can not fill these regi- 
ments or the existing ones unless we modify in some degree our 
methods. We must consider the means by which volunteers will be 
brouj^ht to seek and to like militarv service instead of finding soldier's 
life irksome. We must study and appreciate the peculiarities of llie 
American soldier and not disregard his notions or nis foibles. Those 
officers who knew the American professional soldier in his best days 
may remember that it was not characteristic of him to hunt work or 
to weary of inaction (in the line of duty). An unemployed hour or 
an hour unprofitably spent did not trouble his conscience. He re- 
sponded not unCTaciousiy to any call for his services when the reason 
and necessity for that call were apparent; but he was likely to be 
sullen or resentful when nagged or when subjected to requirements 
which seemed to him unreasonable, or which offended that independ- 
ent spirit which was his birthright and from which he can not divest 
himself if he would. 

EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Ten years ago our infantry and cavalry were in fine condition. 
Some of the troops and companies existed only on paper, but the 
active companies were effectively manned and adequately officered. 
Their commanders were officers of experience who were habitually 
with their own men. 

Twenty years ago the line of our Army was suffering from an 
inadequate number of officers for duty with regiments, and there was 
serious difficulty in getting recruits. The companies lacked proper 
effective strengui in men and officers. 

When we seek a remedy for to-day's conditions let us consider what 
brought about the great improvement during the period between 
1887 and 1897. 

In 1890 it was authoritatively announced that considerations of 
economy as well as of efficiency dictated that in time of peace only 
two of the three battalions of each re^ment should be fully officered 
and manned so as to be thoroughly effective, while the officers of the 
third battalion might be much more profitably employed in various 
military duties other than immediate service with troops. 

The War Department reduced to eight the active companies in each 
regiment of infantry and to ten in each regiment of cavalry, thus 
increasing the effective strength of the active organizations, at the 
same time leaving free the requisite number of officers for detached 
service. 
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It can be readily understood that the application, in its entirety, 
of such a scheme is not likely to be found practicable or advisable at 
the present time, but its partial application is respectfully recom- 
menaed. 

Cavalry Eight of the cavalry regiments to be each reduced 

to two effective squadrons, with a third squadron of 
ineffectives (f. «., not immediately available for active service). One 
or more troops of each ineffective squadron to retain a cadre (frame- 
work) or depot organization of about 35 enlisted men. 

Infantry. Fifteen of the infantry regiments to be reduced to 

two effective battalions, with a third battalion of 
ineffectives. One or more companies of each ineffective battalion to 
retain a framework or depot organization of about 30 enlisted men. 

DEPOTS. 

Our arsenals and supply depots are generally in 

«"'•'•"• good working order. Thi neeH for the servic^ of 

more commissioned officers in order to effectively protect the inter- 
este of the Government has received recognitio^ ^and appropriate 
action. 

It is believed that any great war would soon de- 
mo^"*** "'^ "^^ velop the need for some depots that we do not now 

havCp but the beginnings of which might advanta- 
geously be made in time of peace. I re^r to horse depots and depots 
for the mounted services. 

The establishment is recommended of the following: 

A horse depot of the quartermaster's department at Fort Ileno, 
Okla., with lesser depots later at Fort Benjamin Harrison and Fort 
Walla Walla — all on the lines advocated by the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral. 

A cavalry recruit depot at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

A field artillery recruit depot at Jenerson Barracks, Mo. 

A depot for the mounted services at Fort Walla Walla. 

The continued maintenance of Columbus Barracks, Fort Slocuin, 
and Fort McDowell as recruit depots for foot service. 

Eight depot troops of cavalry to be stationed at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind., when prepared for them. Meanwhile thes(5 eight 
depot troops might remain at their present stations to be mediums 
for the receiving, sifting, and training of recruits for the regiments 
of which these depot troops are a part. 

Five depot companies of infantry (with several depot companies 
of CJoast Artillery) to be stationed at each of the three recruit depots 
for foot service. 

The recruit depot for Field Artillery to be organized at Jefferson 
Barracks on such lines as may be recommended by the Chief of 
Artillery and approved by the Secretary of War. 

The depot for the mounted services at Fort Walla Walla to be 
organized without reference to particular regiments (that is to say, 
with independent companies, troops, or batteries or the mounted 
services) . 

9176— WAR 1907— VOL 1 18 
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THE OFFICER. 

^ It is doubtful whether the voters generally under- 

owances. stand that officers are not fed, doHira, and equipped 

at public expense like the Drivate soldier. 

„ , - ^ Many officers have been confronted with the failure 

Field rattoo. ^^ the commissary or anj other market when most 

they needed food and could not procure it without cribbing on their 
men's rations. In active campaign, the number of rations supplied 
to a body of troops should include the officers. 
Baal meet ^® recommendation in last annual report that 

^ ^° such articles as sabers, saddles, canteens, and field kit 

generall]^ be authorized to be loaned to officers on memorandum 
receipts is renewed — afield glasses and compasses to be included. 

a*-«« « In order that there may be a healthy flow of pro- 

stagnation. .. , •' ^T«'^x« Tl-x 

motion, some such measure of elimmation as that 
which the Navy has, would be beneficial to the Army, as well as fair 
to the eliminated. It has been objected that through this process 
the Navy has lost many of its best officers. Such a result in the 
Army is not thought likely; but if the law did result in distributing 
among the people a number of trained and experienced officers, that 
may not be an undesirable addition to our preparedness for war. 

Resimenui 8 irit ^^ ^^ respectfully sugg^tcQ that the proposition, 
'^ that whenever line officers are to be detached from 
regimental duty for periods of two years or longer their names 
shall be taken off the rolls of the regiment and the resulting vacan- 
cies filled, would operate to still further interfere with the foster- 
ing of that regimental spirit which was seriously injured by lineal 
promotion. 

It is recommended that, whenever practicable, line officers of rank 
below that of major be transferred back to the regiment from which 
they were removed by promotion or detail. 

Kespeotfully submitted. 

J. G. Galbraith, 
Acting Inspector-General of the Army, 

The Secretary of War. 
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War Department, 
Judge- Advocate-General's Office, 

Washington, D. C.^ Augicst i, 1907. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the annual report of the Judge- 
Advocate-General's Department for the year ending June 30, 1907. 

court-martial totals. 

The following data are compiled mainly from reports of jud^e- 
advocates of departments regarding trials by general court-martial 

completed and published during the year covered by this report : 

• 

Commissioned officers tried by general court-martial : 

Convicted (sentence disapproved in 2 cases) 23 

Acquitted 9 

Cadets tried by general court-martial : 

Convicted 2 

Enlisted men tried by general court-martial (including 45 cases of dis- 
charged enlisted men serving as general prisoners and 71 enlisted men 
of the Marine Corps in the Army of Cuban Pacification) : 

Convicted (sentences disapproved in 33 cases) 3,574 

Acquitted 305 

Total trials by general court-martial 3,913 

Showing a decrease of 683 as compared with last year. 

The following table shows, approximately, the number of convic- 
tions of different offenses by general court-martial during the year, 
except in the Philippine Islands, where the data include eleven 
months onlv : 

Sixteenth article of war : 

Wasting ammunition 2 

Seventeenth article of war : 

Losing accouterments 51 

Losing arms 20 

Ijosing clothing 59 

Selling accouterments 2 

Selling arms 6 

Selling clothing 52 

Spoiling liorse, arms, accouterments, etc 1 

Twentieth article of war : 

Disrespect to commanding officer 48 

Twenty-first. article of war: 

Disobeying superior officer 211 

Drawing weapon on superior officer 1 

Offering violence to superior officer 3 

Striking superior officer 5 
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Twenty-second article of war : 

Mutiny 2 

Twenty-fourth article of war : 

Disobeying noncommissioned officer, quelling affray, etc 4 

Thirty-first article of war : 

Lying out of camp or quarters 3 

Thirty-second article of war : 

Absence without leave 732 

Thirty-third article of war : 

Failure to attend drill, roll call, etc 148 

Thirty-eighth article of war : 

Drunkenness on duty 223 

Thirty-ninth article of war : 

Leaving post.. 123 

Sleeping on post 119 

Fortieth article of war : 

Quitting guard 115 

Forty-seventh article of war : 

Desertion 1,101 

Fifty-first article of war : 

Advising or persuading another soldier to desert 4 

Fifty-fifth article of war : 

Destroying private property 2 

Sixtieth article of war : 

Embezzlement 4 

Forgery 1 

Larceny , 84 

Presenting false and fraudulent claims 1 

Selling Government property 9 

Wrongful* disposition of property 3 

Sixty-first article of war : 

Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman 4 

Sixty -second article of war : 

Absence without leave not chargeable under the thirty-second article 

of war 48 

Abandoning equipments 4 

Abusing noncommissioned officer 10 

Abusing public animals 

Aiding and abetting desertion 1 

Aiding in robbery 2 

Aiding prisoner to escape 1 

Allowing prisoner to escape 45 

Arson 1 

Assault _• 58 

Assault and batterj' 37 

Assault upon noncommissioned officer in i»erformance of duty 31 

Assault ui)ou sentrj' 1 

Assault with dangerous or deadly weai>on 7 

Assault with intent to do bodily harm 33 

Assault with intent to kill 27 

Assault with intent to rape 1 

Attempt at robbery , 1 3 

Attempt to defraud the Government 1 

Attempt to escape from guardhouse or confinement 5 

Breach of arrest 118 

Burglary 11 

Careless handling of loaded firearms 2 

Carrying concealed weapons 13 

Committing a nuisance 12 

Conduct causing arrest by civil authorities 6 

Creating a disturbance 9 

Destroying public property 8 

Discharging firearms without cause, endangering life 8 

Disobedience of standing orders or regulations ©7 

Disobeying commissioned officer 51 

Disobeying noncommissioned officer-..: 241 
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Sixty-second article of war — Ck)ntinued. 

Disobeying sentinel 5 

Disgraceful conduct, indecent, infamous, and unnatural practices 9 

Disorderly conduct 38 

Disposing of clothing 31 

Disrespect to noncommissioned officer (U 

Disrespect to superior officer 34 

Drunli and disorderly 103 

Drunkenness 143 

Drunkenness, etc., causing arrest by civil authorities 10 

^Drunkenness incapacitating for duty : 5 

Drunk on duty : 2 

Embezzlement 13 

Escaping from guard or sentinel 22 

Escaping from guardhouse 8 

Failure.to pay debts 1 

False statement or report 81 

False swearing 6 

Fighting 8 

Forgery 7 

Fraud !. 2 

Fraudulent enlistment 135 

Indecent conduct 9 

Indecent exposure of person 1 

Insubordinate conduct toward commissioned officer 28 

Insubordinate conduct toward noncommissioned officer 86 

Introducing liquor into camp, quarters, etc 33 

Larceny 258 

Leaving ix)st 5 

Leaving ranks without permission 8 

Leaving hospital without permission 10 

Losing arms, accouterments, stores, etc 19 

Malingering 3 

Manslaughter 3 

Mayhem 1 

Neglect of duty 150 

Obtaining money or property under false pretenses 4 

Pawning borrowed property 1 

Pawning Government property.. 3 

Perjury 6 

Permitting member of guard or prisoner to obtain intoxicating liquor. 11 

Kape 1 

Refusing to perform duty 1 

Refusing to submit to surgical operation or medical treatment 3 

Resisting arrest 31 

Robl>ery 11 

Selling, losing, or wasting Government property 20 

Selling or pawning stolen property 4 

Sleeping while on duty 7 

Sodomy 9 

Striking noncommissioned officer 32 

Striking sentinel 1 

Threatening noncommissioned officer 47 

Threatening to kill 10 

Threatening sentinel 4 

Threatening soldier 5 

Threatening superior officer 19 

Threatening to do bodily harnl 5 

Using insubordinate language * 12 

Using insulting and abusive language 00 

Using profane and indecent language 14 

Using threatening and abusive language 11 

Disorder, etc., charged as " conduct to the prejudice of good order and 

military discipline" (not included under previous beads) 342 
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SENTENCES OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Four officers were dismissed by sentence, as against fourteen last 
year. In two cases the sentences of dismissal were commuted to loss 
of rank. 

BENTEXCEB OF ENLISTED MEN. 

About 51 per cent of the enlisted men convicted by general court- 
martial received sentences involving dishonorable discharge; aftid 
reports from several of the departments indicate that about 10 per 
cent of these sentences were awarded in view of previous convictions. 
The reports show that the amendment of the Executive order pre- 
scribing limits of punishment for enlisted men, made June 12, 1905, 
restricting the use of previous convictions for the purpose of dis- 
charge to those followed by sentences of not less, substitutions con- 
sidered, than .forfeiture of $10, or confinement at hard labor for 
twenty days, has decreased the discharges imposed on account of 
previous convictions from about 24 per cent to about 10 per cent, 
This percentage is double that for the preceding year. 

INFEKIOR COURTS- MARTIAL. 

The following table is compiled from the reports of the judge- 
advocates of departments, and shows, approximately, for the depart- 
ments named, tne number of trials of enlisted men during the year 
by garrison, regimental, and summa^ courts, the number of acquit- 
tals, and, where given, the number of different men tried: 
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The reports, exchiding the Department of California, from which, 
owing to the destruction of £he records by the fire following the 
earthquake (April 18-20, IflOC), the data for the preceding year are 
missing, show a decrease of about 9 per cent in the trials by garrison 
and regimental courts and of about 7 per cent in the trials by sum- 
mary courts. 

The table shows, however, that the garrison and regimental courts- 
martial have been largely superseded in practice by the summary 
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court — ^the proportion of trials of the former as compared with the 
latter being, approximately, as 1 to 115. 

The percentage of enlisted men tried, where the necessary data are 
given, is about 43, and of the men tried about 40 per cent were tried 
only once and about 50 per cent were tried not more than twice; so 
it seems that only about 21 per cent of the enlisted force was tried 
more than twice auring the year by inferior courts-martial. In cases 
where the trials are frequent and the offender appears to be incorri- 
gible provision is made for his trial by general court-martial, al- 
though the offense may be one which would ordinarily be tried, by 
summary court, and on proof of five previous convictions within one 
year preceding the offense charged the court is, under certain condi- 
tions, authorized to impose dishonorable discharge, together with for- 
feiture of pay and allowances and a prescribed period of confinement. 
In this way the service is relieved of undesirable men who are en- 
listed, nothwithstanding the efforts which are constantly bein^ put 
forth to secure the best possible material for enlistment in the Army. 
The reports from four of the departments indicate that about 10 per 
cent or the dishonorable discharges were awarded through the use of 
previous convictions. 

The number of cases tried by summary courts during the year was 
considerably less than for the preceding year, amounting to a reduc- 
tion of about 7 per cent. This would indicate that for trivial offenses 
more frequent resort is had to the disciplinary measures which are 
within the authority and discretion of company commanders. 

Paragraph 960 of the Army Regulations contains the requirement 
that^ 

960. Commanding officers are not required to bring every dereliction of duty 
before a court for trial ; but will endeavor to prevent their recurrence by admo- 
nitions, withholding of privileges, and taking such steps as may be necessary to 
enforce their orders. Company commanders are authorized, subject to the con- 
trol of the commanding officer of the post, to dispose of cases of derelictions of 
duty in their commands which would be within the Jurisdiction of inferior 
courts-martial, by requiring extra tours of fatigue, unless the soldier concerned 
demands a trial. This right to demand a trial must be made known to him. 

The same requirement is embodied in the official Manual for Courts- 
Martial. 

It is believed that a still further diminution in the number of trials 
would result if a more general use were made of the disciplinary 
measures authorized by this regulation; and that this could be 
effected without in anyway impairing the standard of discipline in 
the Army. 

DISCHARGE THROUGH PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS. 

On June 12, 1905, the Executive order orescribing maximum limits 
of punishment under act of Congress of September 27, 1890 (26 Stat. 
L., 491), was amended so as to restrict the power of courts-martial to 
award sentences of dishonorable discharge for minor offenses on 
proof of five or more previous convictions, to cases in which there had 
been five convictions m each of which a sentence of not less, substitu- 
tions considered, than a forfeiture of $10 or confinement at hard 
labor for twenty days had been imposed. The amended order has 
operated to largely diminish the number of sentences of dishonorable 
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discharge, and to require that efforts be made to discipline the soldier 
instead of dischar^g him for trivial offenses. Its effect, on the 
whole, is believed to he beneficial. In speaking of this amendment, 
the judge-advocate. Department of Dakota, says: 

It bas been found in practice tbat tbere is a marked decrease in tbe number 
of men dishonorably discliarged on account of previous convictions. There is 
some criticism that the requirement of the $10 forfeiture or twenty days con- 
finement, in order that a previous conviction may be available to effect dis- 
honorable discharge, works to retain undesirable men in the service, making it 
hard to get rid of men whose presence and conduct are injurious to the dis- 
ciplinfe of an organization. This is true, but it is true in only very few cases. 
On the other hand it is thought that the requirement has a beneficial effect in 
that there is more personal effort to discipline and to make something out of 
apparently unpromising material instead of relying upon the summary court to 
either discipline the subject or to aid in his speedy exit from the service. 

SALOONS, ETC., NEAR MILITARY POSTS. 

The operation of the act of February 2, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 768), 
prohibiting the sale of beer, etc., in any " post exchange or canteen 
* * * or upon any premises used for military purposes," has 
undoubtedly caused the location near military reservations of resorts 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors and which pander to the appetites 
and passions of those enlisted men who, largely by reason of the 
prohibition in question, frequent the same. These resorts are beyond 
the control of the military authorities, and their presence near the 
military posts is highly detrimental to military discipline. The 
acting juage-advocate, Department of the Missouri, speaking of the 
desirability of suppressing these resorts, says : 

Unlooked-for cooperation in this behalf was effected by the last legislature of 
Nebraska by an amendment to the existing law providing that "no license 
should be granted by the authorities of any village for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor within two and one-half miles of any military post ♦ ♦ ♦." This 
bill was strongly advocated by this office with concurrence of the department 
commander, having especially In view Its effect upon Fort Crook Town in 
ridding it of the resorts most detrimental to the discipline of the Fort Crook 
garrison. 

In CJolorado, by section 1349 of the Criminal Code, the sale of 
" spirituous liquors or wine to any troops of the United States," inter 
alia, except " such supplies as may be ordered " by the officers of the 
Army, is prohibited under penalty of a fine not exceeding $50 and 
forfeiture of license. And m Illinois an act has been passed by the 
legislature, approved May 17, 1907, which prohibits the sale of intox- 
icating liquors within IJ miles of a military post. If such legislation 
were followed in other States where important military posts are 
located, the effect would undoubtedly be conducive to military dis- 
cipline and reduce the number of court-martial trials for onenses 
due to drunkenness. 

SALES OF CLOTHING BY ENLISTED MEN. 

The practice of selling clothing issued to enlisted men continues to 
exist in spite of the efforts looking to its suppression, which have been 
put forth by Hie Department in recent years. The dothin^ so unlaw- 
fully disposed of represents a considerable cost to the United States, 
as is indicated by the quantities which have been taken possession of 
while in the hands of receivers. The offenders have been vigorously 
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prosecuted in several jurisdictions, but not always witli success corre- 
sponding to the efforts that are put forth with a view to secure con- 
victions; and the United States has been obliged to suffer a consider- 
able pecuniary loss in replacing the articles ox clothing and equipage 
thus criminally disposed of. 

The prosecutions instituted in the departments of the (Columbia, 
the East, the Missouri, and elsewhere have resulted in a number or 
convictions under section 5438 of the Revised Statutes, which pro- 
vides thal^ 

Every person ♦ ♦ ♦ who knowingly purchases or receives In pledge for 
any obligation or indebtedness from any soldier, officer, sailor, or other person 
called into or employed in the military or naval service any arms, equipments, 
ammunition, clothes, military stores, or other public property, such soldier, sailor, 
officer, or other person not having the lawful right to pledge or sell the same, 
* ^ * shall be imprisoned at hard labor for not less than one nor more than 
five years, or fined not less than one thousand nor more than five thousand 
dollars. 

In the report of the acting judge-advocate, Department of the 
Columbia, dated July 12, 1907, it is stated : 

During the year five cases have been tried to a successful conclusion and sen- 
tences passed by Judge Cornelius Hanford of the western district of Washington. 

Notwithstanding the objections upon the part of civilians generally and pros- 
ecuting officers in particular to the severe penalties attached to a conviction 
under section 5438, Revised Statutes, it is recommended that no attempt be 
made by the War Department to effect a change in the present law. With 
carefully prepared and properly conducted cases convictions are almost a cer- 
tainty. If any change is to be made, it should be one whereby the limit to the 
penalty prescribed for a violation of the seventeenth article of war by the soldier 
be materially increased or removed altogether. This would remove the disparity 
in punishment meted out to the civilian violator and the soldier violator of the 
law and take away from the civilian attorneys a point dwelt on in arguments 
before Juries. 

And in the report of the acting judge-advocate, Department of the 

Missouri, dated July 12, 1907, it is stated : 

Prosecutions for bartering in Government property have been generally suc- 
cessful in the courts, and activity on this line has been particularly fruitful at 
Fort Crook, ♦ ♦ ♦ resulting in the recovery of large quantities of clothing, 
blankets, and arms (revolvers) from various establishments in and alK)ut Fort 
Crook Town, South Omaha, and Omaha. A marked effect is accordingly noted 
in discouraging the regular promoters in this business. 

To eflTectually stop this constant leakage of Government property and inci- 
dentally prevent the degradation of the uniform through its treatment thus as 
second-hand clothing, it should be made unlawful for any person outside the 
military service to have possession of such clothing, and to this end it is again 
suggested, as in last report, that the uniform clothing of a soldier, upon his 
discharge, should be taken up and an allowance made him therefor." 

Under the maximum-punishment order the limit of punishment 
prescribed for the offense of selling clothing is three months' con- 
nnement at hard labor and forfeiture of $10 per month for the same 
period. This limit should be increased so as to bear some relation to 
the severe penalty imposed by section 5438 of the Revised Statutes 
upon the other party to the onense. If this were done, and if provi- 
sion were made for taking up the uniform clothing of a soldier upon 
his discharge at the appraised value, the militarjr authorities would 
meet with less difficulty in enforcing the law against its sale. Such 
action would emphasize the fact that the War Department regards 
the uniform clothing issued to a soldier for his use in the military 
service as the property of the United States in the same sense that 
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" his horse, arms, * * * or accouterments " belong to the United 
States; and that the prescribed allowances for clothing are simply a 
means of reflating the amount of expendable property or mis 
character which a soldier may have issued to him without charging 
the same to his pay. 

Where public property, including arms and clothing, is condemned 
and dispc^ed of oy the Government, it should be so marked that it 
would appear, from an inspection of the same, that its disposition 
had been duly authorized. 

ABATEMENT OF SENTENCES FOR GOOD CONDUCT. 

Under paragraph 949, Army Regulations, military convicts are 
allowed abatements of their terms of imprisonment for good con- 
duct during confinement. The scope of this regulation should be 
broadened to include garrison prisoners serving sentences of over 
three months. The abatement of time of confinement for good be- 
havior has a dual object in view. First, the assistance it affords in 
maintaining discipline in a prison by offering a premium for good 
behavior; an object which is as applicable to ^rrison prisoners as to 

feneral prisoners. Second, the reformatory influence which it may 
ave upon the prisoners. This reformatory influence would seem to 
be of greater value to the service when exercised over a man who is 
to return to the ranks than when exercised over a man who at the 
completion of his confinement is no longer to be allowed to serve 
in the Army. 

AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATION. 

Section 4 of the act establishing the summarv court, approved 
June 18, 1898, provides for military jurisdiction during confinement 
over " soldiers sentenced by court-martial to dishonorable discharge 
and confinement." There is no such provision as to soldiers not 
sentenced to dishonorable discharge, but to confinement extending 
beyond their terms of enlistment. They are discharged at the ex- 
piration of their enlistments, although their discharge certificates 
are not delivered to them until the expiration of their terms of 
imprisonment; and for serious offenses, such as disobedience of 
orders, escape, etc., nothing can be done to them bevond ordinary 
prison discipline. The scope of the legislation should be broadened 
to include the prisoners here referred to. 

The act approved March 2, 1901, to prevent the failure of military 
justice, makes it a misdemeanor for a civilian witness "duly sub- 
poenaed to appear as a witness before a general court-martial of 
of the Army ' to refuse to appear, qualify, or testify, subject to the 
provisions of that act. This legislation does not apply to a civilian 
witness, subpoenaed to appear before an officer empowered and di- 
rected to take a deposition for use before a court-martial; and its 
provisions should be made applicable to witnesses to such depositions. 

CLERKS TO JUDGE-ADVOCATES. 

The work in the offices of judge-advocates of departments is highly 
technical and requires that theso officers should nave the assistance 
of experienced and competent clerks. In several departments the 
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same clerks have been on duty for some years in the office of tilie 
judffe-advocate, and the work of these offices is noticeably superior 
to that of other offices where the iudge-advocates lack the assistance 
of competent clerks who can relieve them of matters of routine 
which interfere with their performance of more important duties. 
Under the present system of detail the clerks are liable to be relieved 
from duty in the judge-advocates' offices and replaced by inexperi- 
enced men just when their training and experience have rendered 
their services of the greatest value. It is highly important, therefore, 
that there should te a corps of judge-advocates' clerks sufficiently 
large to enable one to be assigned to each judge-advocate's office. 
In view of the character of the work, they should receive salaries 
equal to those now paid paymasters' clerks. In case of the absence, 
sickness, or disability of the clerk, or in the event of the necessity of 
additional clerical assistance, the judge-advocate should be author- 
ized to call upon the adjutant-general of the department headquarters 
for the detail of a suitable cle^ to meet the emergency. 
Very respectfully, 

Jno. Bn>DLE Porter, 
Acting Judge-Advocate-Oenercd. 

The Secretary of War. 
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Estimates, appropriations and expenditures, 44. 
Esther Siding to Eftther Creek, Alaska, road 

work. 132. 
Expenditures, road work, Alaska, 144. 
Expenditures, appropriations and estimates, 441 
Fairbanks, Alaska, road to Washburn, 131. 
Fairbanks to Baker Hot Springs. Alaska, sled 

road. 133. 
Fairbanks district. Alaska, road work, 130, 132. 
Field Artillery, increase, 179. 
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Field Artillery material, reserve supply, 1K6. 
Field and Coast Artillery, separation, 177. 
FUii^iio troops, admission rate, 22. 
Finger-print system, identification, 250. 
Florida East Coast Railway terminals. Key West 

Barracks, Fla., 35. 
Fort, Cripple River, Alaska, road work, 140. 
Fort Gibbon and Kaltog, Alaska cnt-oiTs, 134. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., military prison, 24, 247. 

Statistics, military prison, 248. 
Ford, Penny River, Alaska, road work, 140. 
Fort Taylor, Fla., purchase of land, 30. 
Fox Gulch to Dome City, Alaska, road work, 132. 
Ckneral service corps, proposed establishment, 

17, 191. 
General Staff, r6sum6 of division work, 184. 
General Staff corps, personnel, 183. 
Geographical divisions, discontinued, 173, 205. 
Gilmore to Summit, Alaska, road work, 132. 
Qold output, Alaska, 121. 
Good conduct, abatement of sentences, 280. 
'* Gunning" system, advertisements, enlistments, 

230. 
Gmmlson, Judge R. A., conmiended, 123. 
Haines, Alaska, road to Pleasant Camp, 125. 
Hastings Creek, Alaska, bridge, 140. 
Hospital Corps: 
Enlistments, 15. 
Strength, 8. 
Identification system, finger-print, 250. 
Infantry increase roconmiended, 267. 
Inferior courts-martial, trials, 276. 
Insane Asylum, admissions, 245. 
Inspector-General, annual report, 263. 
Inaular possessions: 
Defenses, 30. 
Torpedo defenses, 30. 
International boundary lino, Lake Erie, 41. 
International Waterways Commission, meetings 

and hearings, 37. 
Jndge-Advocate-General, annual report, 271. 
Kenai to Alaska Central Railroad, Alaska, rocon- 

naissanco, 142. 
Keystone Canyon, Alaska, disturbances, 244. 
Keystone Fish Company, seizure of property, 41. 
Key West Barracks, Fla., railway fill, a5. 
Kotslna River, Alaska, bridge, 130. 
Koyukuk to Council, Alaska, mail trail, 137. 
Lake Erie: 

International boundary line, 41. 
liegulation, water power, 42. 
Lanes Landing to Taylor Creek, Alaska, survey, 

141. 
Laundry, Military Academy, 227. 
Loglalation, needed. Army, 198. 
lieutenants, api>ointment, 211. 
Long Sault Island, summer resort, 42. 
McCase indnerator adoption, 22. 
Mali service, Alaska, 122. 
iCap, Cuba. 172. 

lfai^iha.u Pass, Alaska, sled road, 128. 
If w ticifcl Department, additional ofliccrs, 27, 180. 
Medal of honor, exchange, new design, 250. 
mutary Academy: 

Aeademic board, 227. 

AJtemates, 226. 

Artillery and cavalry detachments, 228. 
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Military Academy— Continued. 
Band, 228. 
Buildings, 228. 
Candidates, 226. 
Discipline, 227. 
Health, 227. 
Laundry, 227. 
Personnel, 225. 
Practice march, 228. 
Revision of studies, 34, 227. 
Strength, 226. 
Subsistence, 227. 
Visits, first class, 228. 
Military attaches, rank and allowances, 185. 
Military cable and telegraph system, Alaska, 182. 
Milltar>' convicts: 
Clomoncy, 247. 
Confinement, 25, 246. 
StatisMcs, 248. 
Military departments, established, 25, 173, 205. 
Military education, revision of studies, 34, 227. 
Military establishment, authorized enlisted 

strength, 9. 
Military operations, Cuba, 26. 
Military operations, Philippines, 26. 
Military posts: 

Correction of sanitary defects, 22. 
Drainage and sewage, 22. 
Improvement, Philippines, 23. 
Saloons nrjir, 278. 
Military prison: 

Alcatraz Island, Cal., 24, 248, 250. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 24, 247. 
MUiUa: 

Exercises, seacoast maneuvers, 31. 
Separate report, 246. 
Militia officers, attendance. Army service schools, 

218. 
Miners' disturbances, Alaska, 244. 
Mobile army: 

Increase and reorganization, 101. 
Reserve, 189. 
Naval officers, Army War College, 35, 180. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., diversion of water, 38. 
Nome district, Alaska, road work, 137. 
Nome to Dexter, Alaska, road work, 138. 
Nome to Fort Davis, Alaska, road work, 138. 
Nome to Unalaklik trail, dog team, 137. 
Officers: 

Allowances, 270. 
Bill authorizing extra, 65. 
Detached service, 61, 176, 214. 
Duties of detached, 10. 
Equipment, 270. 

Examination, promotion, 13, 216. 
Field ration, 270. 
Needs of additional, 11. 
Number, 213. 

Number present and absent, 9. 
Regimental spirit, 270. 
Stagnation, 270. 
Official records, access, 258. 
Pay, increase army, 179. 
Philippine Scouts: 
Emoicnoy, 204. 
Enlistnjonts, 14, 15. 
Strength, 8, 173. 
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Philippines: 

Army strength, 171, 211. 

Cable and telt^raph system, 182. 

Improvement of i>osts, 22. 

Military operations, 26, 243. 
Philippines diNislon, continued, 174, 205. 
Pleasant Camp, Alaska, road from Haines, 125. 
Portage road, Alaska, 124. 

Porto Rico regiment: 

Enlistments, 14. 

Strength, 8, 173. 
Porto Rico troops; admission rate, 22. 

Post exchanges: 

Canteen feature, 185. 
Operation, 240. 
Practice march, Military Academy, 228. 
Previous convictions, discharge through, 277. 
Public animals, method of supplying, 186. 
Railroads, Alaska, 121. 
Railway, Camp Overton to Camp Kelthley, 

P. I. ,23. 
Rampart to Big Minook, Alaska, road work, 134. 
R(»U>llion Records, distribution, 255. 
Recruiting stations, applicants for enlistment, 

232. 
Retired offlcers: 
Active duty, 215. 
Numlx»r, 13, 216. 
Revolvers, tests, 33. 
Richelieu River, overflow, 40. 
Ridge Top station to Vault City, Alaska, road 

work, 132. 

Rifle practice: 

Competitions, national board, 243. 

Prizes, national board, 243. 

Winning teams, national board, 243. 
River and harlwr improvements, expenditures, 

36. 
Road construction, Alaska, 42, 114, 123. 

Road work: 

Additional appropriation, Alaska, 122. 

Eight-hour law, Alaska, 43 120. 

Estimate, Alaska, 44. 

LalK>r conditions, Alaska, 120. 

Rates of pay, Alaska, 120. 

Report, engineer oflflcer road conuniasion- 

ers, Alaska, 123. 
Report, president of road commissioners, 114. 
R^sum^ of, in Alaska, 114. 
Southeastern Alaska, 124. 
Southwestern Alaska, 141. 
Tabulated statement, Alaska, 118. 



Sales of clothing, enlisted men, 278. 

Seacoast defenses, emplacements, 29. 

Seacoast maneuvers, army and militia exercises, 

31. 
Second lieutenants, appointment, 12. 
Secretary of War, annual report, 5. 
Seward Peninsula, Alaska, flagging winter roads, 

141. 
Seward to Bear Lake, Alaska, road work, 142. 
Signal corps: 

Development. 183. 

EflScient work, 182. 
Signal corps troops, remarks. Chief Signal Ofllcer, 

183. 
Small arms, tests, 33. 
Small-arms firing: 

Competitors, 242. 

Data, 241. 

Medals, 242. 

Special prizes, 242. 
Small-arms practice: 

Competition, 182. 

Interest manifested, 181. 
Southeastern Alaska, road work, 124. 
Southwestern Alaska, road work, 141. 
StafT corps, reorganization, 196. 
Stanton, lion. E. M., statue, 57. 
Subsistence, Military Academy, 227. 
Summary court, amendment of testation, 280. 
Summer encampments, instruction, 175. 
Summit to Cleary, Alaska, road work, 132. 
Summit to Fairbanks Creek, Alaska, road work, 

132- 
Target ranges: 

Government ownership, 182. 

Locations, 182. 
Telegraph service, Alaska, 122. 
Tenderfoot, Alaska, sled road to Washburn, 131. 
The Adjutant-Oeneral, annual report, 199. 
Tishon River, Alaska, ferry, 141. 
Torpedo defenses, insular possessions, 30. 
Troops, changes of station, 206. 
Union Army, roster, 255. 
Ute Indians, disturbances, 26, 173, 244. - 
Valdez, Alaska, road Copper Center, 126. 
Valdez district, Alaska, road work, 126. 
Visits, cadets. Military Academy, 228. 
Volunteer commissions, examinations, 217. 
Wars prior to civil war, records, 257. 
Washburn, Alaska, road to Fairbanks, 131. 
Wood River region, Alaska, trail, 133. 
Yukon district, Alaska, road work, 133. 
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